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Art. l—MALACHI. 


HERE is something peculiarly solemn in the closing book of the 
Old Testament canon. ‘The stern vigour of its reproofs, the yearn- 
ing tenderness of its appeals, and the sublime sweep of its predic- 
tions, combine to give it an intrinsic interest of the profoundest 
character. But this interest is greatly enhanced by its position. 
It is the transition-link between the two great dispensations of 
redemption—the last note of that magnificent oratorie of revelation, 
whose wailings of sorrow and breathings of hope were soon to give 
place to that richer song, which should be not only of Moses, but 
also of the Lamb; and tell not only of Eden and Sinai, but also of 
Calvary and heaven. Hence we find sounding through it voices of 
the past and voices of the future—the knell of the departing and 
the chimes of the coming age. It is, perhaps, in part to this fact 
that we owe some of the abruptness that characterizes this prophecy 
in so unusual a degree. 

The same kind of interest attaches to the personal history of the 
prophet. He appears before us with some of the vague mys- 
tery as well as the stern vehemence of Elijah the Tishbite; de- 
livers his message with an indignant earnestness, reproves the 
Pharisaic wickedness of the present, pomts forward to the glorious 
yet dreadful future, and disappears as suddenly as he came. His 
very name is by no means certain. ‘ The name Malachi (my mes- 
senger, or my angel) is commonly taken as an apocopated form of 
the name “messenger,” or “angel of Jehovah.” But the only 
instance of such an apocope given by Gesenius (Uri for Uriah) is 
very doubtful, if not absolutely erroneous. The invariable suffix in 
such forms is hs and not *.; and the name would have been Mal- 
achiah, like Zechariah, and the large class of compounded names of 
this formation. Hence it was very anciently conjectured that this 
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was not the name of the prophet. The Septuagint translates 
“oud 372 “by the hand of his angel,” or “ messenger,” showing that 
they regarded it as not a proper name. The Targum of Jonathan 
adds after the word Malachi, “who otherwise is called the scribe 
Ezra ;” which, with other conjectures as to his name among the 
Jews, identifying him with Haggai, Mordecai, &c., shows that Mal- 
achi was regarded by them as merely a name of office. Indeed 
Haggai is actually called by this very name, “the messenger of 
Jehovah,” in Hag. i, 13. “And as the precise form itself occurs in 
chap. iii, 1 of this prophecy, where it must be translated “my mese 
senger,” there seems to be a very strong probability that it was 
given originally, at least, as an official rather than a personal title. 
He was called, by eminence, “the messenger of God,” partly because 
he was the last inspired messenger of the Old Testament, and partly 
because he came to announce the coming of the great Messenger of 
the New, chap. iii, 1. But as there is no other instance in the Old 
Testament in which the official title alone of the writer is prefixed to 
the book, it. is by no means impossible that the official became a per- 
sonal designation, as was afterward virtually the case with John the 
Baptist, and even the Apostle Peter. 

There is less difficulty in determining the age of the prophet than 
in ascertaining his name or personal history. Indeed it may be re- 
garded as absolutely settled by Vitringa, who, in his elaborate dis- 
quisition, (Observationes Sacra, lib. vi, cap. vii,) comes to the con- 
clusion that Malachi prophesied about the time of the second return 
of Nehemiah from the court of Persia, which was somewhere between 
the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B. C. 432, and the 
year B. C. 424; for Artaxerxes died after areign of forty-one years, 
and Nehemiah returned the second time to Jerusalem during his 
life. Neh. xiii, 6. The temple was evidently built, (chap. i, 10; 
iii, 1-10,) which places him after Haggai and Zechariah; a civil 
ruler was over the Jews, which places him before the death of 
Nehemiah, who was their last civil ruler; and the crimes reproved 
by the prophet, such as mixed marriages, neglect of tithes, &c., 
were precisely the abuses corrected by Nehemiah. As these abuses 
were actually reformed by Nehemiah, we are compelled to assign 
the date of the prophet as precisely coincident with the second 
reformation of Nehemiah, or about B. C. 424. He then sustained 
the same relation to Nehemiah that Haggai and Zechariah did to 
Joshua and Zerubbabel, or Isaiah to Hezekiah, and Jeremiah to 
Josiah, in the earlier history of Israel]. The silence of the Book of 
Nehemiah is no valid objection to this view, because it does not 
profess to be a complete history of the times, but only a personal 
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narrative of the acts of the author. It is an interesting coincidence; 
therefore, that while this stern Hebrew was reproving the formalism 
and falsehoods of the people of Jerusalem, Socrates was engaged in 
a similar work among the mercurial masses of Athens. 

The characteristics of the times of Malachi are apparent on the 
surface of the prophecy. Before the captivity the besetting sins of 
the Jews were idolatry and superstition. Afterward they were 
prone to the other extremes of practical atheism and Epicureanism. 
There were two elements then at work which afterward issued in 
the frigid formalism of the Pharisees, and the scoffing scepticism 
of the Sadducees. But the predominant element, owing to the fact 
that they were in the transition-state from superstition, was the 
Pharisaic,—a spirit of proud and bigoted self-righteousness that 
claimed the favour of God with insolent haughtiness, at the very 
moment that this favour was forfeited by unbelief and neglect of 
duty. 

The period that elapsed between the return from Babylon under 
Joshua and Zerubbabel, and the mission of Nehemiah, (about a 
century,) was by no means prosperous. The efforts of Haggai and 
Zechariah were crowned with only partial success. Indeed, the 
prophecies of Zechariah contain manifest indications of much un- 
belief and obstinacy among the people, and consequent punishment 
from the Lord. Zech. v; x, 3; xi, 6, &c. Having neglected the 
commands of God, they were deprived of God’s favour; and ad- 
versity, instead of softening their hearts, hardened them, and led 
them to accuse God instead of accusing themselves. ‘This self- 
righteous spirit was at the root of all their sins, as will be seen by a 
careful perusal of the prophecy. It had wrought its mournful 
results for many years preceding the first return of Nehemiah; so 
that he found the people disheartened, the worship of the temple 
neglected, and flagrant abuses encouraged in violation of the law. 
These he partially reformed during his first visit; but having re- 
turned to the Persian court, and remained there an indefinite time, 
(Neh. xiii, 6, 7,) probably from ten to twelve years, he came back to 
Jerusalem, and having found that the people’ had relapsed into many 
of their former sins,—such as mixed marriages, (xiii, 23-30,) with- 
holding of tithes, (xiii, 5,) and neglect of the Sabbath, (xiii, 15-22, 
—he set himself vigorously to the work of a second reformation, that 
might be more permanent than the first. It was’ then, as we infer, 
that he was joined by Malachi, that the special dealings of God with 
his ancient Church might be finished, and tke canon of Scripture 
closed up, until the coming of that great Messenger of the covenant, 
who was to open a new dispensation of the great plan of redemption. 
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He thus ends the great argument precisely where the evangelists 
take it up, so that a verse of his prophecy is made the introduction 
to one of the Gospels. (See Mark i, 2.) 

The canonical authority of Malachi has never been called in 
question. It is found in all the authoritative enumerations of the 
canonical books, and is referred to repeatedly in the New Testament 
as an inspired prophecy. (See Matt. xi, 10; xvii, 12; Mark i, 2; 
ix, 11, 12; Luke i, 17; and Rom. ix, 13.) 

The prophecy is composed of six distinct portions. Part 1 
(c.i, 1-5) opens the charges against Israel by laying bare the roote 
of their sin, an insensibility to the love of God, that had been so sig- 
nally unfolded in their history ; and shows, by reference to the history 
and condition of Edom, how great had been that love. Part Il 
(c. i, 6-ii, 9) addresses the priests, reproving them for their neglect 
of the worship of God, and their profanation of his ordinances; 
threatening punishment for these sins, and predicting the calling of 
the Gentiles. Part III (c. ii, 10-16) rebukes the mixed marriages 
of the people, and their injurious treatment of the Jewish wives. 
Part IV (ce. ii, 17-iii, 6) predicts the coming of Christ and his 
forerunner, and the different aspects in which he will appear from 
that in which he is looked for by the Jews. Part V (e. iii, 7-12) 
reproves their withholding of tithes. Part VI (ce. iii, 13-iv, 6) 
describes more fully the sinful character of the people, contrasts it 
with the character of those who fear the Lord, and then describes 
the contrast in their destinies that shall take place in the dread 
scenes of the future. 

It is our purpose, in further expounding this book, to give first a 
literal translation of the several sections in their order, followed 
by a comment, which, without going extensively into grammatical 
or expository details, shall yet discuss the more important verbal 
difficulties, and suggest the more weighty expository uses of the text, 
in a way that will make it useful not only to the ministry, but also 
to the more intelligent portion of the laity, who may have no 
acquaintance with the Hebrew. We have used freely all the aids 
within our reach, but especially C. B. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
Hengstenberg, and those to whom they refer. Indeed, so little has 
been done for this prophecy in the present century, that most 
students are at fault in attempting to obtain suitable aids for its 
exposition. ‘The ordinary English expositions are so meagre that 
they skim over most of the difficulties of the text, and more elaborate 
commentaries are beyond the reach of most readers. It is our 
aim in this humble effort to furnish some aid to the careful stu- 
dent, in the absence of better assistance from more competent 
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hands. If it shall assist, in the slightest degree, the student of the 
lively oracles, in his endeavour to understand the last note of ancient 
prophecy, or shall stimulate any abler hand to undertake the work 
in a more thorough manner, our labour will not be lost, and our 


wishes not be defeated. 


SECTION I, CHAP. i, 1-5. 
The Expostulation, 
1. “ A BuRDEN. 


The word of Jehovah to Israel by the hand of Malachi. 
2. I have loved you, saith Jehovah. 
And ye say, ‘In what hast thou loved us?” 
Was not Esau brother to Jacob ? saith Jehovah. 
3. And I loved Jacob; and Esau have I hated, and I made his mountains a 
4. waste, and his heritage for the jackals of the wilderness. But if Edom 
should say [although] we are overthrown, yet shall we return and build up 
the ruins: thus saith Jehovah of hosts, They may build up, but I will cast 
down ; and ee shall call them the borders of wickedness, the people 
5 against which Jehovah is angry forever. And your eyes shall see, and 
ye shall say, Great is Jehovah beyond the boundary of Israel.” 

Ver. 1 contains the heading of the book. The word xz we 
have rendered “burden,” being the motto of the prophecy. It 
is always prefixed to prophecies of a threatening character, and 
seems designed to indicate the fact, that like some dark cloud, 
heavy with its pent-up fury, these prophecies are surcharged 
with the wrath of God, and hang ready to pour their dreadful con- 
tents on those against whom they are directed. Many modern 
commentators give the word the meaning of “declaration;” but 
Hengstenberg shows clearly (Zechariah ix, 1, Christology IL, pp. 
77-79) that its undoubted meaning is “burden,” in a threatening 
sense, 

Ver. 2,3. There is something very touching in the opening of this 
message of rebuke. Addressing a self-righteous and disobedient 
people, we would naturally expect an outburst of indignant invec- 
tive. But instead of this God speaks to them in accents of the 
softest tenderness,—though the reproaching tenderness of love. It 
is like the language of some weeping parent, who seeks to woo back 
a prodigal child, by recalling to his memory the love that has been 
lavished upon him. And it is in painful contrast with this tearful 
tenderness of God’s love that we hear the insolent challenge of the 
ungrateful people, “In what hast thou loved us?’ Here they lay 
bare the root of their sin—insensibility to the love of God, and to 
their own wickedness. They had been punished, and left to ad- 
versity ; but instead of referring these calamities to the love of God, 
chastening their sins, they considered themselves unjustly treated, 
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and met the tender expostulation of God with dogged insolence and 
hard ingratitude. Their history was crowded with proofs of God’s 
kindness in the midst of his chastisements; but with perverse 
hearts they looked, not at what he had left but at what he had taken. 
But it is too true that, in this respect, they only acted as men act 
still toward God,—enjoying his mercies with thankless oblivion of 
the giver, until some of those mercies are removed, when he is 
acknowledged only by murmuring complaints. 

It is an additional illustration of the patient love of God that he. 
condescends to argue the case with them. He refers to the fact that 
Jacob was chosen while Esau was rejected; and that they, as the chil- 
dren of Jacob, were enjoying the blessings that followed this choice. 
Their history as a people, then, compared with the history of the chil- 
dren of Esau, showed wherein God loved them. “Hated” is used in 
a negative, not a positive sense, as in the phrase, “If any man come 
unto me, and hate not his father and mother,” &c. Paul quotes 
this text, Romans ix, 13, in illustrating the dealings of God. The 
argument is very obvious. Israel complained that it had not 
enjoyed outward prosperity, and hence had no tokens of God’s 
love. It is replied that Israel had been much more favourably 
dealt with than Esau, without any claim to such treatment, and in 
this respect had tokens of God’s love: Israel was only straitened, 
Edom was laid waste. The phrase saq2 n‘in> is somewhat 
doubtful. Maurer and Gesenius, following the Septuagint and the 
Syrian version, render it “habitations of the desert.” But there 
seems to be no necessity for a rendering so harsh. If we suppose 
nix to be the plural of 45, we have a common image of a deserted 
spot. See Isa. xiii, 22; xliii, 20, &c. The fact that it is a femi- 
nine form is no objection to this view, for many common nouns 
take both forms of the gender in the plural, (see Nordheimer’s 
Grammar, § 556, 558.) When a city became a place for the dens 
of jackals, it was a complete solitude. 

Ver. 4 predicts the hopelessness of Edom’s desolation, in spite of 
all the efforts of man to the contrary. Such efforts were strenuously 
put forth; but at last the curse of God was stronger than man, and 
the lonely solitudes of Petra now remain as monuments of the fact 
that God’s words never fail. he perpetuity of this desolation is 
guaranteed by the fact that the current of castern commerce that 
once enriched Edom, has been diverted beyond all hope of recall 
into other channels. Yet when this prophecy was uttered, and for 
years after, Edom was a prosperous and powerful country. The 
prediction that it should be called “the borders of wickedness” is 
strikingly fulfilled by its present condition, for it is one of the most 
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dangerous spots in the East. It can only be visited with a strong 
escort. ‘Therefore the prophecy thus far has been fulfilled. 

Ver. 5 predicts that these acts of God, outside of the borders of 
Israel, would hereafter produce a giving of glory to him—a predic- 
tion that has been verified a thousand times in those who have 
gazed on the rocky solitudes of once populous and powerful Edom. 

The general argument of this section is wider in its application 
than the circumstances that called it forth. God still addresses 
men with the same touching appeal, “1 have loved you;” and he 
still meets the same hard, ungrateful response, “ Wherein hast thou 
loved us?” Men suffer many forms of outward evil and inward 
grief, because of their sins; but instead of referring them to the 
proper cause, their own wickedness, they impiously accuse God in 
their hearts of being indifferent to their welfare. ‘They refuse to 
look at the tokens of love strewed all along their history, and dwell 
in obstinate ingratitude on the evils that their own sin has entailed 
upon them. And yet that history is crowded with such tokens. 
Besides the unnumbered blessings that each one individually has 
received, God has passed by our elder brethren, the angels who kept 
not their first estate, and provided a salvation for man. Here is a 
token of love as high as heaven, and as broad as eternity, that may 
be urged like the love of God to Jacob in rejection of Esau, in proof 
that the love of God to man is wonderful, and past finding out. 
And the perpetual rejection of the sinning angels, like the perpetual 
desolations of Idumea, stands as an everlasting proof of the goodness 
and severity of God,—goodness to those who had not been doomed 
to such a fearful rejection; severity inscrutable and mysterious to 
those who have. 


SECTION II, CHAP. i, 6-ii, 9. 
The Sin of the Priests. 


6. ‘A son honours a father, and a servant his master. Now if I am a 
father, where is my honour? and if I am a master, where is my rev- 
erence ? saith Jehovah of hosts to you, O priests! despising my name! 

7. And ye reply, ‘In what have we despised thy name?’ Offering upon 
my altar polluted bread. And ye say, ‘In what have we polluted thee ?’ 

8. In your saying, ‘ The table of Jehovah is contemptible.’ And when ye 
offer the blind in sacrifice, is not this evil? And when ye offer the lame 
and the sick, is not this evil? Offer it, I pray you, to your governor; will 
he be pleased with it, or accept your face, saith Jehovah of hosts ? 

9. “And now, I pray, supplicate the favour of God that he may be gracious 
to us, [since] by your hand must this be done. And will he accept your 

10. persons, saith Jehovah of hosts? Who is there among you that will shut 
the doors, so that ye may not be kindling fire upon mine altar in vain? I 
have no delight in you, saith Jehovah of hosts, nor will I receive an offer- 

11. ing from your hands. For from the rising of the sun to his going down 
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my name shall be great among the nations, and in every place incense 
shall be offered to my name, and a pure offering, for great is my name 

12. among the nations, saith Jehovah of hosts. But you are profaning it in 
saying that the table of Jehovah is polluted, and of its produce that the 

13. food is contemptible. And ye say, [also,] Behold what a weariness! 
And ye have snuffed at it, saith Jehovah of hosts. And ye have brought 
the stolen, and the lame, and the sick, and have offered an offering. Will 

14. I accept this from your hands, saith Jehovah? Cursed be the deceiver 
who has a male in his flock, and offers and sacrifices a corrupt thing to the 
Lord! for a great King am I, saith Jehovah of hosts, and my name is feared 
among the nations. 

ii,1, 2. * And now to you is this command, O priests! If ye will not hear, and 
if ye will not lay to heart to give glory to my name, saith Jehovah of © 
hosts, then I will send upon you a curse, and I will curse your blessings. 

3. Yea Ihavecursed them, Cookies ye lay not to heart [this thing]. Behold 
I will rebuke the seed for you, and spread dung upon your faces, the 

4. dung of your festal offerings, and they shalltake you away in it. And 
ye shall know that I have sent to you this commandment, that it might 

5. be [a confirmation of] my covenant with Levi, saith Jehovah of hosts. My 
covenant with him was [to give to him] life and peace, and I gave them to 
him, [and on his part to me] reverence; and he did reverence me, and 

6. feared before my name. ‘The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity 
was not found in his lips; in peace and uprightness he walked before me, 

7. and converted many from sin. For the lips of the priest should keep 
knowledge, and the law should they seek from his mouth; for he is the 

8. messenger of Jehovah of hosts. But ye have departed from the way, ye 
have caused many to stumble by [your] teaching, ye have corrupted the 

9. covenant of Levi, saith Jehovah of hosts. And I also will make you con- 
temptible and mean before all the people, according as ye have not kept 
my ways, and have been partial in [dispensing] the law.” 


In this section God reproves the priests for neglecting to honour 
him, (ver. 6,) for offering defective sacrifices, (ver. 7-9,) and for failing 
to vindicate the purity of his house as they ought, (ver.10.) He then 
predicts the consequent rejection of the Jewish nation, and the 
bringing in of a people from the heathen that would serve him 
better, (ver. 11,) and reproves with threats their neglect of duty, 
(ver. 12-ii, 3,) then contrasts them with the former priests, and 
threatens severe punishments, (ver. 4-9.) 

Ver. 6. The priests boasted that God was a Father and a Ruler to 
them, and hence expected blessings from his hand. God requires 
that they show the sincerity of this claim by treating him as they 
professed to regard him. 

Ver. 7, 8, develop in detail their sin, and show that they treated God 
as they would not dare to treat an earthly ruler, striving to put him 
off with the mere shreds and ekings of time, strength, and means, and 
then wondering that he does not reward them for such niggard 
mockery. 

Ver. 9. The principal question in regard to this verse is whether it 
is serious exhortation or irony. Michaelis, (and Rosenmiiller, of 
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course, who usually transcribes Michaelis word for word, except 
when he is too orthodox,) Hitzig and others, take it as a serious 
exhortation to repentance. ‘The difficulties in this view are, that 
the whole tone of the passage is reprehensive, and not hortatory ; 
and that the challenge, “ Will he accept your persons?” identical 
with the phrase “accept your face,” in verse 8, seems to imply that 
God would not listen to them, and hence an exhortation to pray to 
him would seem idle. We therefore prefer with Maurer to take it 
ironically: “Go, then, with such ragged offerings and intercede 
with God, since this is your duty as priests; and think you that he 
will accept such an insult? I tell younay. He will fling itin your 
teeth with, Who hath required it at thy hand, thus to tread my 
courts.” 

Ver. 10 is taken by our English version as an accusation of a 
mercenary spirit in the priests: “ Who is there among you that 
would shut the doors for naught?” as if they were charged with 
being unwilling to do the smallest service for God without reward. 
But the coherence of the passage with what follows requires a dif- 
ferent interpretation. It is not an indolent mercenary spirit that is 
rebuked, but a want of zeal to vindicate the purity of God's house. 
The meaning is, ‘‘ Where is there among you some Phinehas, who 
will rise in holy indignation and shut the doors of my house against 
such desecration, and prevent this smoking of useless and polluting 
sacrifices upon my altar? Better withhold your beggarly apology 
for religion than insult me, and add to your own guilt by palming it 
upon your conscience as an acceptable service to God.” It is, there- 
fore, a burst of indignant scorn upon such attempts to palter with 
God in the matter of religion. Then, as now, men sought, as for 
the philosopher’s stone, a cheap religion-—one that would insure 
heaven to them on the easiest terms. Hence they made a shuffling 
compromise ‘with duty, compounding for the lowest possible per- 
centage of self-denial and effort. God assures them that a cheap 
religion, like most cheap things, was always dear, since it always 
cost more than it was worth,—for it was worth just nothing. God 
will not despise the widow’s mite, but he will‘despise the miser’s 
mite,——especially when the blinded man is dreaming that by this 
beggarly shift he is securing the favour of God. As he drops his 
pittance into the treasury of the Lord, a voice comes forth from the 
throne, Who is there among you that will close the doors against 
this insulting mockery, and tell the starveling giver that he had 
better keep his miserable apology for a gift, for it was worse than 
thrown away when presented as an offering to God. O that this 
voice of indignant scorn could be rung through the laggard Churches 
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of Christendom, who are striving to solve the same impossible prob- 
lem in the maxima and minima of spiritual calculus, with how little 
self-denial and active labour a man may reach heaven at last. 

The wish that the doors of the temple should be closed, conveys 
an intimation that if no one is found to shut them God will do it 
himself; or rather will forsake that temple, and leave it an altar 
without a promise and a shrine without a divinity. ‘This explains 
the force of “for” in the next verse. 

Ver. 11 is elliptical, the exact antecedent to “for” not being 
expressed. ‘The intimation is: “ But if there be none who will thus 
vindicate the glory of my name among the priests of my own temple, 
still that name shall be glorified; for a people will be raised up from 
among the heathen who not merely in this temple, but ‘in every 
place,’ shall offer, not the blind and lame, but a pure offering to my 
name.” ‘This, then, predicts the rejection of the Jews, and the call- 
ing of the Gentiles into the Church. The conversation of Christ 
with the Samaritan woman, at Sychar, is a striking commentary 
on this verse. 

And who ean tell but that, if we also are faithless in God’s work, 
others may be raised up from the dark places of heathenism, and we 
left to perish in our rejection? Certain it is that God’s name will 
be glorified on the earth; and if we are false to our duty, he can of 
the very stones raise up children to Abraham, while we are shut 
out. 
Ver. 12 renews the charge of sacrilege in further detail. The 
“produce” of the altar was the offerings of the people, from which 
the priests obtained their subsistence, which the priests despised, 
like the godless sons of Eli, perhaps longing gluttonously for more 
luxurious fare. 

Ver. 13 amplifies the charge. The priestly function was to them a 
weariness, in view of its imperfect reward; and they “snuffed” at 
the provision that was made for them at the Lord’s table. Religion 
is still a weariness to many, and the provisions it furnishes to the 
soul snuffed at with ill-disguised contempt.—inix, 7, refers to the 
produce of the table of the Lord, in verse 12; 5*y3 means torn 
away by violence—that is, stolen, and not lacerated. 

Ver. 14 reproves the people, as well as the priests, for withholding 
suitable offerings to the temple. A male victim was more valuable 
than a female. It was, indeed, expressly required by the law. 
See Lev. i, 3,10, &c. The same intimation of a removal of the 
Church to the Gentiles, if the chosen people were unfaithful, as in 
verse eleven, is made in the second clause. Alas! how often do we 
keep back the firstlings of our flocks, the best of our services, and 
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offer God the shreds of our time, the weary remnant of our thoughts 
and affections, and the niggardly gleanings of our means! It is in 
touching reproach that God refers to the heathen, as if he had said: 
The very heathen fear me more than my own people; even now in 
their blindness they have more dread of offending me than those 
whom I have chosen. Alas! heathenism in the great day will con- 
demn much of our Christianity. 

Chap. ii, 1. Having, in chap. i, 14, turned aside for a moment to the 
people, he returns to the priests, whom he rebukes for violating the 
covenant of the priesthood: (1) by unbelief and disobedience, ver. 
2,3; (2) by corrupt teaching, ver. 4-8; (3) by partiality in dispens- 
ing the law, ver. 9. 

Ver. 2 threatens a curse for disobedience, if it were persisted in. 
The phrase s7pinx ba) is taken by Maurer and others as an emphatic 
repetition; but it seems more natural to give 53 its ordinary mean- 
ing, and take the verb as a preterite. ‘Then the sense would be: 
“'This is no idle threat, for the curse is even now upon you because 
of your sin; ye are condemned already.” 

Ver. 3. To rebuke the seed is to forbid its growing. “ For you,” 
is for your disadvantage. (or this use of 5 see Nordheimer, § 868.) 
The spreading of dung on the face is an image of the most insulting 
indignity, while the bei ng carried away in it is assurance that this 
indignity will be permanent, —a thing that cannot be fled from, but 
will cleave to and follow its objects wherever they go.—xi: is to be 
taken here impersonally. 

Ver. 4 is susceptible of two interpretations. That of Rosenmiiller 
and others makes “this commandment” to be in apposition with 
“the covenant with Levi,” asserting their substantial identity; but 
this is incompatible with the words risnd which express Gente. 
We therefore prefer that of Maurer, which takes the last clause as 
explaining the design of this commandment, with its threats, namely, 
to establish the original covenant with Levi, and bring the priests 
back to the purity of their sacred order, and thus effect a complete 

reformation. 

Ver. 5 explains more fully the covenant with Levi, alluded to in 
the fourth verse; and shows, by the mode in which Levi observed it, 
how much his descendants had violated it. The grammatical con- 
struction of x77 is somewhat doubtful. Rosenmiiller and others 
take it as an accusative in apposition with the suffix p_, representing 
the design for which the life and peace were given. We prefer with 
Maurer to take it as a nominative in apposition with “covenant,” 
just as “life and peace” are in the preceding clause, and expressing 
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the other branch of the covenant. The sense then would be as fol- 

lows: “ My covenant with Levi was this, namely, on my part there 

were to be given to him life and peace, and | fulfilled my part, and 

gave them to him; on his part there was to be rendered to me 

reverence ; and he did reverence me, and fear before my name.” 

This furnishes the most consistent sense, and requires no unusual 

grammatical construction. It states first the conditions of the 

covenant on both sides, and secondly the fact that these conditions 

had been faithfully met. This was at once a reproof to the irrev-. 
erent descendants of Levi, and an explanation of the absence of 
those blessings from God’s hand which they considered to be guar- 

anteed to them by the covenant. ‘The covenant referred to we have 

in Numbers xxv, 12, 13, “ Behold I give unto him my covenant of 

peace ; and he shall have it and his seed after him, even the covenant 

of an everlasting priesthood,”—life and peace. 

Ver. 6 describes yet further the conduct of the ancient priesthood. 
The law of truth in the mouth refers to their truthful teachings, 
the absence of perversity in their lips to their upright judgments 
in judicial cases. See Deuteronomy xvii, 8, 9; xix, 17, where 
judicial functions are expressly recognized in the priesthood. 
And as the priests were especially to judge of the fitness of sacri- 
ficial offerings, the comparison becomes yet more bitter as a reproof. 
‘l'o walk with God is to follow his precepts, as did Enoch, (Genesis 
v, 22;) Noah, (vi, 9;) and Abraham, (xvii,1.) To walk in peace is 
so to walk as to please God; and to walk in uprightness is to walk 
sincerely, without guile. ‘The effect of this kind of walking with God 
then, as now, was the conversion of sinners. 

Ver. 7 declares that these were the proper functions of the priest- 
hood, and hence those in whom they were wanting were derelict to 
their duty. 

Ver. 8 openly charges the dereliction intimated in the seventh verse. 
They have not only departed from the right way themselves, but 
have caused others to do so by their teaching. We have, with 
Maurer and De Wette, rendered m>in here teaching rather than 
law, because it requires that sense in the preceding verses, and 
bears it here. Instead of converting sinners, they perverted them ; 
instead of teaching truth they taught error; instead of keeping 
the Levitic covenant they broke it, and therefore forfeited all claim 
to the blessings it promised, exposing themselves to yet additional 
punishments. 

Ver. 9 threatens these punishments, and declares that as they had 
violated the conditions of the covenant, God would inflict its penalty. 
As they had exercised their priestly functions, judicial and other- 
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wise, partially, respecting the persons of one class while they dis- 
regarded those of another, God would visit them with punishment 
for this injustice. 

The lessons of this section have been suggested in the exposition, 
and need not be drawn out in detail. ‘I'he grand lesson is, that 
men never make anything by attempting to drive a hard bargain 
with God. Religion is not a thing of bargain, but a thing of love; 
and the moment a man begins to chaffer for easier terms, he shows 
that his heart is not right before God. We may compromise 
with conscience for a low rate of obedience; but we will discover at 
last that God has not endorsed the compromise, and therefore it is 
worthless. We have lost not only what we thought we had pur- 
chased, but lost also what we paid for it. Let us, then, be warned 
by the example of these faithless priests, and not bring the refuse 
of our good things to God, as if anything were good enough for him 
and his service; but give him the firstlings of our powers and pos- 
sessions, with the assurance that no man ever lost anything by serv- 
ing God with a whole heart, or gained anything by serving him with 
half a one. 

SECTION III, CHAP. ii, 10-16. 
Mixed Marriages. 
ii,10. “Is there not one father to all of us? Has not one God created us ? 
Wherefore, then, do we act treacherously one toward another, [lit. a man 
11. toward his brother,] in profaning the covenant of our fathers? Judah acts 
treacherously, and wickedness is done in Israeland in Jerusalem; for Judah 
has profaned the holiness of Jehovah, which he loved, and has married 
12. the daughter of a strange god. Jehovah will cut off the man who did 
this, the watcher and the answerer, from the tabernacles of Jacob, and him 
13. presenting an offering to Jehovah of hosts. And this in the second 
place have ye done. Ye have covered with tears the altar of Jehovah, 
with weeping and crying, so that there is no seeing of your offering, or 
14. accepting favourably from your hands. And ye say, Wherefore? Be- 
cause Jehovah is the witness between you and the wife of your youth, 
toward whom you have agted treacherously, and she your companion 
15. and the wife of your covenant. And did he not make one? And the 
remainder of the Spirit was with him. And wherefore one? Seekinga 
seed of God. ‘Take heed then to your spirits, and do not act treach- 
16. erously to the wife of your youth. For he hates putting away, saith 
Jehovah the God of Israel; and the one who covers his garment with 
iniquity, saith Jehovah of hosts. Take heed then to your spirits, and do 
not act treacherously.” 

The prophet now turns to reprove the sin of mixed marriages, which 
we learn from Nehemiah was one of the erying sins of the Jews at 
this time. The greatness of the sin arose from the fact that it tended 
to defeat one of the purposes of the Mosaiceconomy. God isolated 
the Jews from all other nations, that they might be a nursery for the 
great ideas of religion that were to be elaborated in the history of 
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the world, and a stock from which he would bring forth the Messiah. 
All mingling with other nations, who had not been trained in this 
way and preserved for this purpose, tended to defeat this design. 
Especially was this true of matrimonial alliances. Heathen women 
retained a natural longing for the indulgences of their own religion, 
and easily led their husbands into guilty compliances. ‘The women 
of Moab and Philistia, and the wives of Solomon, furnish mournful 
proofs of this fact. ‘They led their infatuated husbands and para- 
mours into the grossest idolatry. Hence these connexions were 
grievous sins against God; but as they led to cruel treatment of 
the Jewish wives, they were also sins against humanity. The 
prophet strikes at once at the heart of the sin, and shows that it is 
want of fidelity to God that lies at the root of it all. Whoever 
violates the theocratic law, rebels against God who made it. 
They, therefore, who chose heathen wives, thereby rejected the God 
of Israel. 

Ver. 10 opens somewhat abruptly. The argument is this: God 
has chosen us as his children, from all other nations, to preserve us 
a peculiar people for peculiar purposes. ‘To intermarry with heathen 
defeats these purposes, and therefore is a sin against our Father 
God. The fatherhood here spoken of is not that of the whole hu- 
man race, or the reasoning would be without force, since he was in 
that sense the Father of the heathen as well as of the Jewish 
woman. ‘The word “create” does not militate against this view, 
for it is used exactly as in Isa. xliii, 1, “Thus saith the Lord that 
created thee, O Jacob,” &e. 

The Jewish people were a family of God, and to introduce hea- 
then members into it, without permission from God, was to violate 
both the filial and the fraternal relations. 

Ver. 11 specifies the crime by which this filial relation had been 
violated, viz., marrying the daughter of a strange god, or, in other 
words, the worshippers of strange gods. The filial relation is used 
in Scripture to express the relation between worshipper and wor- 
shipped. (See Jeremiah ii, 27, “Saying to a stock, Thou art my 
father,” &c.) 

Ver. 12 declares that however lofty or sacred be the position of 
the offender, he shall surely be punished. ‘The proverbial phrase 
nis ip, Gesenius renders “the waking and the answering,” sup- 
posing that it refers to the watch of the Levites in the temple, when 
one kept awake and called and the other answered. The Arabs 
have a similar proverbial expression, “ No caller and no answerer.” 
The meaning is, whatever or whoever he may be; being an idiomatic 
phrase for universality, like our English one “root and branch.” 
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Ver. 13 turns to the human aspect of this sin, and shows the cruelty 
that it involved to the Jewish wives. By a bold and beautiful figure 
he represents the guilty husbands as covering the altars of God with 
the tears and cries of their injured wives, so that the offering on the 
altar cannot be seen by God. The mute supplication of sacrifice 
may rise to invoke a blessing on the offerer; but above it, and rising 
first to heaven, is the language of injured innocence that calls down 
a curse on the man who has wronged the helpless and confiding wife 
of his youth. 

Ver. 14 opens with a query from the people, Wherefore God thus 
refused to receive their offerings? ‘The answer is, Because he was 
a witness to the nuptial contract. Marriage is a religious act, hav- 
ing all the solemnity of an oath; and God is called to witness this 
compact, and therefore to punish any violations of its terms. This 
was true, in an especial sense, with the theocratic people, for rea- 
sons already suggested. The phrase “wife of your covenant” 
alludes to the fact that the wife was a daughter of Israel, the cove- 
nant people; and therefore a sin against her, in this respect, was a 
sin against God. The phrases “wife of your youth” and “com- 
panion” are thrown in to show the aggravated nature of this offence. 
“She whom you thus wronged was the companion of those earlier 
and brighter days, when in the bloom of her young beauty she 
left her father’s house and shared your early struggles, and rejoiced 
in your later success; who walked arm in arm with you along the 
pilgrimage of life, cheering you in its trials by her gentle ministry ; 
and now, when the bloom of her youth has faded and the friends of 
her youth have gone, when father and mother whom she left for you 
are in the grave, then you cruelly cast her off as a worn-out, worth- 
less thing, and insult her holiest affections by putting an idolater 
and a heathen in her place.” There is something very touching in 
these allusions to the aggravations of this wrong, arising from the 
tender associations and memories of youth. 

Ver. 15 is one of some difficulty, and has been singularly misun- 
derstood by the commentators. Most of the continental interpret- 
ers, including Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and Hengstenberg, follow 
Kimchi, and interpret it as referring to Abraham, and stating an 
objection of the Jews, thus making mx a nominative. “Did not 
one (viz., Abraham) do so?” 7. ¢., take a heathen Hagar to wife ? 
The prophet replies, Yes; but it was to raise up a godly seed. This 
interpretation is so unnatural that it is amazing that it should have 
been so generally adopted. It is liable to insuperable objections. 
First, there is no reason for supposing an allusion to Abraham here. 
He is never called by the name of “the one,” nor was his conduct a 
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parallel at all to that reproved. The crime reproved here was put- 
ting away their covenant wives and taking heathen wives. But 
Abraham did not put Sarah away when he took Hagar; and he took 
her also at Sarah’s request, and not, as the Jews then did, in utter 
disregard of the wishes of their wives. Hence the cases are wholly 
dissimilar. Secondly, this interpretation gives no sufficient sense 
to the words 55 m5 swws. The tame rendering “to him there was 
a remnant of intelligence” of Maurer, shows how utterly unmeaning 
they are on this interpretation. The idea of “remainder” cannot 
be made to cohere with this view of the words. The same thing fs 
true of the idea of one-ness that is made so prominent. Thirdly, 
in every other case an objection by the people is introduced by the 
formula, “ye say,” the omission of which here is fatal to this view. 
Others, with Calvin, and most of the English interpreters, refer the 
words to Adam and Eve. But the case of Adam and Eve does not 
touch the one before us. It would be pertinent if the sin reproved 
were polygamy, but not at all so when it is the putting away of a 
covenant, 7. e., a Jewish wife, and taking a heathen in her place. 
This also, like the preceding interpretation, gives no face to the 
one-ness insisted on in the verse as bearing on the question, and 
which furnishes the key to the passage. ‘The cases of Adam and 
Abraham have nothing that meet the logical demands of the verse. 
The true view of the passage has been brought out by no writer we 
have seen except Rev. P. Fairbairn, of Salton, Scotland, in an essay 
in the Christian Treasury for 1847, (Edinburgh, p. 287.) And its 
obvious coherence demonstrates its truth at sight. 

The prophet at the outset (ver. 10) had argued the oneness of the 
Jewish people from the fact that they had one father. They were 
therefore one, and these mixed marriages that violated this oneness 
were wrong. This wrong became more apparent when the reason 
for this oneness is regarded. Having then shown that the Jews 
were breaking this arrangement and inflicting cruel injustice on 
their covenant wives, he asks again, as he did at the outset, “ Did 
not God make us one? Did he not separate us from other nations 
into an isolated unity? Yet this was not done because the blessing 
was too narrow to be spread over other nations, or because infinite 
fulness was exhausted; for the residue of the Spirit was with him. 
‘There remained an inexhaustible fulness of spiritual blessing that 
might have been given to other nations. Why then did he choose 
but one? It was that he might make a seed of God, a nation which 
he should train to be the repository of his covenant and the stock 
of his Messiah, a people in which the true doctrine of the unity 
of God should be cherished amid surrounding polytheism and 
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idolatry, until the fulness of time should come. Now to introduce 
this very polytheism and idolatry into the chosen people, and to 
reject the wives who were protected by the covenant, was to break 
up this oneness, and do that which if persisted in would amalga- 
mate the Jewish people with the other nations of the earth.” Such 
we consider to be the argument of the prophet; and its obvious con- 
sistency and force, its development of the significance of the words 
“one,” “remainder,” and “seed of God,” that are the pregnant 
words of the sentence, demonstrate it on presentation to be the true 
view of the passage. 

Ver. 16. The words mw xz2-"> are rendered by the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, and Luther’s translation, “if he hate her, let him put her 
away.” But as it is a quasi putting away that is condemned, a per- 
mission to do-so in such a connexion would seem to be incongruous. 
The ordinary sense of => is “for,” and not “if,” as this view de- 
mands; and the absence of pronominal suffixes and the form of 
the second verb are inconsistent with this view. The form would 
be nbz, the Pret. Kal, instead of the Piel Inf. construct as we find it, 
in which conjugation it has the sense of divorcing. (See Gesenius, 
s. v.) Hence we prefer, with most modern interpreters, to take 
Jehovah as the subject of the first verb, and render it, “for he 
[Jehovah] hates [such] putting away,” viz., as has just been de- 
scribed. This is given as the reason for the warning to “take heed 
and not act treacherously to the wife of your youth.” The change 
of persons from the third to the first is not at all uncommon. (See 
Zech. xiv, 2, 3.) 

The words z325-by 0:7 no>) have been variously rendered. A 
common rendering is, “ who covers violence with his garment,” 7. e., 
conceals it. The grammatical objection to this is, that 5» with this 
verb always designates the thing covered, and not the covering 
itself. (See Deut. xiii, 8; Hab. ii, 14, &c.) Hence we have ren- 
dered it, “who covers his garment with violence.” ‘The word “ gar- 
ment” was used among the Hebrews to designate the conjugal 
relation, (see Deut. xxii, 30; Ruth iii, 9; Ezek. xyi, 8,) somewhat 
as the word bed is with us. It is, also, so used in Arabic. Hence, 
to cover the garment with violence, was to act in a violent and 
unjust manner toward the conjugal relation, just as to be unfaithful 
to the bed is with us to be unfaithful to the nuptial obligations. 
This brings the phrase into exact harmony with the rest of the sec- 
tion, and makes a fitting conclusion to this solemn rebuke. 

The great doctrine that underlies this section is, that God has a 
people in the world bound to him by special relations, and, by virtue 
of this fact, bound by special relations to one another. The violation 
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of these relations to each other is therefore a violation of their rela- 
tions to him. The Christian Church is still such a people, and 
although its relations to the world are very different from those of 
the Jewish people, this law of mutual obligation is still in force. 
The Church is one family, and is bound to act thus in all the deal- 
ings of its members with each other. And even in the matter of 
marriage her members must not be unequally yoked, but have refer- 
ence to their Christian obligations in forming this relation, and 
marry in the Lord, z. e., in accordance with the obligations that bind 
them to the Lord. The neglect of this principle has caused incal- 
culable wretchedness and apostasy in the past, and condemned many 
a heart either to life-long sorrow, by the sin of a partner in life, or, 
worse still, to a fellowship with that sin and its consequent con- 


demnation. 
(To be continued.) 
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Our readers do not need to be informed that in the bosom of the 
Church of England there is ever maintained a strife of parties. The 
different influences which, three centuries ago, combined to determine 
the complex form, and to fix the incoherent accessaries of English 
Protestantism, as by law established, have, through the cireum- 
stances of that Church’s position, and, above all, through the spirit 
and tendencies of her established order, and her many-toned and 
sometimes dissonant teachings, been themselves continually repro- 
duced and propagated afresh. That is to say, the influences which 
determined the form and conditions of that Church have been con- 
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tinually generated anew by that very form and those very condi- 
tions. ‘There has ever been, for instance, a Sacramentarian party, 
approximating in doctrine to the teachings of Rome. There have 
indeed been periods of universal dormancy, when the principles 
of this party have been little more than alive; but they have never 
been extinct or quite forgotten. And so, on the other hand, there 
have never been absolutely wanting representatives of the Puritan 
or evangelical school, who have held by the doctrines of grace, and 
whose stronghold is the “articles,” as that of “the other party is the 
sacramental services and the offices of the Church, especially as 
performed according to the rubric.” 

But besides this distinction of parties there is, and has always 
been, another, not indeed so marked and obvious, but scarcely less 
important. One school of Anglican divines has been accustomed to 
dwell more predominantly, sometimes almost exclusively, on the 
personal history and character of Christ, considered as God incar- 
nate, and, at the same time, as “the Pattern-Man.” His life in the 
flesh has been their theme of meditation and the inspiration of their 
eloquence :—his life as that of “ God manifest in the flesh,” and his 
death as crowning and consummating that humble, holy, and loving 
life; but not his death as the need and hope of man, as the essential 
fact of his history and of God’s revelation, as the grand centre on 
which the eyes of all believing men must be fixed, and round which 
all the harmony of earth and heaven revolves. Another school, 
again, has probably fixed its attention too exclusively on the death 
of Christ, and the results which directly flow therefrom for the bene- 
fit of sinners, and has comparatively neglected the glorious teach- 
ings and revealings of the personal life of Christ, as the image of his 
Father’s glory upon earth, as the perfect teacher of pure wisdom, 
truth, and holiness, and as the pattern and example of faultless and 
God-inspired humanity. The remote cause of this distinction of 
parties, also, may be traced to the formularies of the Church of 
England. ‘The impulse which the Anglican Church received from 
the Reformation would have led it to dwell mainly upon the atoning 
character and virtue of the death of Christ, and the doctrines imme- 
diately connected with this grand and central truth, which were, in 
fact, the very life-blood of the Reformation, and which are strongly 
and impressively embodied in the articles and in the communion 
service of the Church of England. But the dominant tendency of 
the formularies of the Book of Common Prayer—a tendency derived 
from the originals, out of which these formularies were selected and 
prepared, and characteristic of the whole stream of post-apostolie 
teaching, down even beyond Augustine, and indeed till the time of 
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Anselm—is to dwell with marked predominance upon the personal 
life and character of Christ as the incarnate Son of God; so much 
so, that it has been calculated, by a competent and favourable critic, 
that “in the whole eighty-six collects for the year the doctrine of 
the atonement is only some two or three times explicitly expressed, 
and in some of these very cursorily; while on some of those occa- 
sions where & priort we should have most confidently expected to 
find it, it is certainly not present.” 

This second division of parties in the Church of England is made 
upon a different principle from the former; yet it will, of course, be 
seen at once that the section of divines, which, in this latter case, 
makes the atoning death of Christ the main theme and centre of 
their ministrations, must coincide substantially with the Puritan or 
evangelical party, according to the former division. It will not, 
however, follow from this that the two other parties must be identi- 
cal. There is this point to be observed, that whereas the doctrines 
of the Sacramentarians and of the Evangelicals are essentially op- 
posed, and can never blend, there is no such necessary opposition in 
the other case. It is only when the incarnation and life of Christ 
are so dwelt upon as to ignore or deny the atoning virtue and true 
sacrificial character of Christ’s death that there ensues any positive 
opposition between the two parties in this case.. It were well, in- 
deed, if these two themes were always dwelt upon in just mutual 
proportion. In fact, the tendency to dwell upon the character and 
glory of the living Christ, as God incarnate, is capable of being 
combined with either Sacramentarian or Evangelical views. We 
have reason to know that some of the most luminous, spiritual, and 
instructive teaching of the higher and more thoughtful Evangelical 
school, in both Scotland and England, is strongly imbued with this 
tendency; and the best expository preaching of British Metho- 
dism has been improved and heightened, in tone and quality, by 
a tincture of the same. In the opposite direction, again, the able 
and comprehensive work of Archdeacon Wilberforce, on the Incar- 
nation, shows how the most highly cultivated, the most thought- 
ful and refined masters of Sacramentarian theology can combine 
their semi-Popery with the contemplation of the incarnate Son of 
God, in his varions offices and relations as toward God, and, espe- 
cially, as toward man. 

This characteristic tendency of theological speculation, however, 
though not sufficiently defined or dogmatic to be exclusive of any 
other school, is yet in fact sufficiently broad and obvious to have 
secured for itself a separate status, and for its leaders or (shall we 
say) its followers a specific designation. The adherents of this 
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theology are mainly those who have been, by one of themselves, 
described as the “ Broad Church,”* in contradistinction from the 
“ High Church” and the “ Low Church,” that is, the Sacramentarians 
and Evangelicals. The corypheeus of this school is the genial, ac- 
complished, and erudite Archdeacon Hare, perhaps best known for 
his work entitled the “ Mission of the Comforter.” The most valu- 
able and remarkable part of this work is contained in the “ Notes,” 
which embody a history of the Church’s teaching, and of the 
development of doctrine upon the subject of the “work of the 
Spirit,” from the earliest period downward, with a catena of the 
choicest and most valuable illustrative extracts, from divines of 
every age. The monster note, “ W,” (now published separately, ) 
is the ablest, completest, and most eloquent vindication of Luther 
from the calumnies of Bossuet, and of his modern English assail- 
ants, which has been yet given to the world. Archdeacon Hare 
is, so far as opposition to Popery and admiration for the Reform- 
ers may make him so, a thorough Protestant. His refutation of 
Newman's development theory is considered to be as far superior 
to every other reply whick that work has called forth, as his vin- 
dication of Luther is to every other defence of the great Reformer. 
In his notes to the “ Mission of the Comforter,” also, he continually 
quotes, with admiration and sympathy, passages of the deepest 
evangelical colouring from the writings of the Reformers, and of 
other evangelical divines; yet, strange to say, it is impossible 
to affirm, on the evidence of his writings, various, popular, and 
often diffuse as they are, (we refer especially to his Sermons,) that 
he is a believer in the true Protestant doctrine of the atonement,— 
that the death of Christ was a really expiatory and truly vicarious 
sacrifice for sin. He sometimes uses language which might easily 
convey the orthodox sense, but he nowhere explicitly avows his ad- 
herence to the Evangelical Reformed doctrine on this point; nor 
does he anywhere plainly announce this gospel to his hearers, and 
urge it upon the faith of their hearts. He does, indeed, distinctly 
enough, reject Sacramentarianism, and he teaches very distinctly, 
and with abundant eloquence, justification by faith. But the phases 
of modern theology have made it too well known that justification by 
faith is not always understood, by those who preach or receive it, to 
mean justification by faith in the atoning efficacy of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and death, in the sense we have just defined. 

Another acknowledged leader of this “ Broad Church” school, only 
second to Hare in fame and influence, and in some quarters and in 
certain respects even more influential than the archdeacon, is, or has 

? See the Edinburgh Review for October, 1853. 
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been, Professor Maurice, to whom this article is to be mainly de- 
voted, and who is the brother-in-law of Archdeacon Hare. He is 
not only not orthodox in his view of the doctrine of atonement, but 
really seems to be widely astray upon every point of experimental 
theology. He believes in the doctrine of the Trinity, and in Christ 
as the Head and Pattern of what he speaks of as regenerated hu- 
manity,—meaning by this phrase something very different from 
what evangelical divines would understand by it. But with his 
peculiar and characteristic ideas upon this subject he incorporates 
many of the practical views which are common to those—of what= 
ever tendencies in other respects—who love to dwell, in the way we 
have described, upon the thought of God incarnate as the Pattern- 
Man; and so far as those liberal and popular sympathies and tend- 
encies are concerned which are characteristic especially of the 
“ Broad Church,” he has ever appeared as a leading spirit among 
those who represent them. Man, as such, is the object of his in- 
tensest sympathy; and the elevation of the race, especially of the 
most ignorant and helpless members of it, seems to be the passion 
of his life. Would that he had chosen, as his main argument and 
instrument in promoting this godlike object, the old-fashioned “ gos- 
pel of the grace of God!” 

Another name, often linked with that of Maurice in this relation, 
is that of Charles Kingsley, rector of Eversley, author of “ Village 
Sermons,” and supposed author of “Alton Locke,” “Yeast,” and 
other fictions of a like tendency. His sermons are very earnest 
and eloquent; but he preaches a wild gospel, stranger almost than 
Mr. Maurice’s. His novels are clever and powerful; but their 
political economy is as one-sided as the theology of his sermons. 
He has appeared very conspicuously before the world as the expo- 
nent and advocate of a scheme of Christian socialism. 

Professor Trench, of King’s College, a friend and lately a col- 
league of Mr. Maurice, though very different in his genius and many 
of his views from either his late colleague or Mr. Kingsley, and far 
from holding extreme opinions, so far as we know, in any direction, 
is yet supposed to belong to the general school we are describing. 
In his various and deservedly-esteemed works, (on the “ Miracles,” 
“Parables,” &c.,) he brings fully out to view what may be called 
the humanitarian side of the life of Christ; and he sympathizes, 
to a considerable extent, with the popular tendencies of the age. 
Yet he is certainly not a Low Churchman, and is examining chap- 
lain to Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, (brother of the far- 
gone archdeacon,) who, it would seem, is claimed, notwithstanding 
his High Churchmanship, as belonging to the Broad Church school. 
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Conybeare, the author of that article on Church Parties, in the 
Edinburgh Review, to which we have referred, and joint-author with 
Mr. Howson of the beautiful and complete work, entitled, “ Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul,” is certainly one of this school; as is 
also, we presume, his equally accomplished coadjutor and friend, 
Mr. Howson. We may note, in passing, that Mr. Conybeare, some 
time ago, in the same Review, inflicted upon the redoubtable and 
bigoted Bishop of Exeter a most complete and terrible, as well as 
richly-merited, flagellation. 

The above remarks will convey to our readers some idea of the 
main tendency, and yet characteristic laxity and latitudinarianism, 
of this “ Broad Church” section of the English clergy, whose “ dis- 
tinctive character,” Mr. Conybeare says, “is the desire of compre- 
hension,” and whose “ watch-words are charity and toleration.” If 
we are asked what is to account for the recent sudden development 
of this vaguely-defined but yet highly-influential party, which, though 
still comparatively small, is said to contain a very large proportion 
of the liberal authorship and cultivated intelligence of the Church 
of England, we can only say, that it appears to be due mainly and 
directly to the influence first of Coleridge, and then of the late 
Dr. Arnold, who was a thorough English Churchman, and yet a 
man of most various and comprehensive cultivation, and of almost 
universal sympathies; and more indirectly and remotely, but still 
in no inconsiderable degree, to the influence of such German the- 
ologians as Schleiermacher and Neander upon Coleridge and Arnold 
themselves, and upon other leaders of the party. But such views 
are also, to a certain extent, as we have shown, indigenous to the 
Church of England; and if transplanted to that soil, at any period, 
from other regions, will always there find a congenial habitat. 
Dogmatic precision is not the characteristic of Anglican formularies. 
Christ lives and speaks there as God incarnate, and as the friend 
and pattern of humanity; but the doctrines of a present justification, 
a real and vital regeneration, and a growing sanctification, through 
“faith in his blood,” are seldom stated, or even clearly implied. The 
“distinctive character” inscribed upon the Church of England, as 
well as adopted by the Broad Church, would seem to be “the desire 
of comprehension,” so far as this is in any way compatible with a 
disavowal of Rome, and with general orthodoxy. 

Our theme, however, in this article, is not the “ Broad Church,” 
but Mr. Maurice, whose opinions are so peculiar as to test the com- 
prehensiveness of the “ Broad Church” to the utmost. We cannot 
suspect that any of the leading minds of the party of which we have 
spoken, except perhaps Mr. Kingsley, (and he is no theologian,) 
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would sympathize with Mr. Maurice in most of the peculiar views 
which he has expounded in his “ Essays.” On the doctrine of the 
atonement, indeed, there is reason to fear that few, if any of them, 
are right. Satisfaction for the sins of a guilty world is a doctrine 
which, in the evangelical sense at any rate, they do not seem to 
teach. But this is very far indeed from being the only point upon 
which Mr. Maurice is heterodox. The difficulty is to find one tenet, 
besides the Trinity in Unity, on which he is orthodox. 

Mr. Maurice was educated a Universalist and Unitarian. his_ 
appears from an interesting letter to a friend, published in the cor- 
respondence between himself and Dr. Jelf, the principal of King’s 
College; which gives an account of the steps by which he arrived at 
his present convictions. When, however, as we learn from the same 
record, he began to “think and feel for himself,” he doubted whether 
the Supreme Governor was the mere personified Good Nature that 
Universalists and Unitarians supposed him to be. Nor could he 
accept the Unitarian interpretation, or rather distortion, of the sense 
of aiarioc, (eternal or everlasting,) in Matt. xxv, 46. He says of 
himself, at this time, ‘I despised the Universalist and Unitarian 
theories as weak: I do not know that | found anything at all better.” 
After a while, he “began in earnest to seek God for himself ;” and 
then found that “ selfishness” was the plague of his nature, and that 
it was impossible for him “to trust in any Being who did not hate 
selfishness, and desire to raise his creatures out of it.” Such a 
Being seemed to him equally to differ from the “mere image of good 
nature” of the Universalists, and from the “ mere Sovereign” of the 
Calvinists. Such a Being he thought he found in the “God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In u1Mm he could trust as his 
Father, and as “one absolute in goodness.” Believing thus in the 
Father, he could not but accept the Son; and, believing in the Fa- 
ther and the Son, he found himself also compelled to “confess a 
Spirit proceeding from the Father and the Son, distinct from them, 
perfectly one with them.” ‘These convictions, he informs us, “he 
did not receive of man, neither was taught them ;” that is to say, the 
process was purely subjective. ‘The voice and teaching of revelation 
seem to have had very little authority in this matter. He believed 
in God’s revelation just so far as this seemed to tally with his own 
a priort needs and convictions. 

Having thus begun by believing in God because, and merely be- 
eause, he believed in himself, it was natural to expect that his faith 
im divine revelation would terminate where his own subjective feelings 
or convictions refused any further to follow. Hence, having accepted 
as the object of his trust a Being whose character corresponded with 
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his own standard and idea of “absolute goodness,” he found it im- 
possible te attribute to this Being any quality or procedure which 
he conceived to be incompatible with such “absolute goodness.” 
On this ground, though he felt compelled to believe in a God whose 
love wars with selfishness, and whose good is ever striving to oppose 
and extirpate evil, and who therefore meets and visits selfishness, or 
sin, (terms which, according to him, are precise equivalents,) with 
present counteraction and discouragement, and will continue to do 
so ever and everywhere so long as such selfishness, or sin, shall have 
any place in the universe,—yet, the idea of a God of law and judg- 
ment, who visits, in any case, past transgression with present and 
future fixed and irreversible punishment, was an idea which he could 
not but discard as inconsistent with his own conception of “absolute 
goodness ;” that is to say, he had no feeling for the majesty of law 
in the Governor of the universe. ‘The thought of the Governor was 
lost in that of the Father; and the righteousness which awards 
penalties or rewards according to the character and conduct of the 
subjects, became, to his view, a dark and ungodlike shadow, which 
must fly before the face of the divine charity. 

Under the influence of such preconceptions as these, we learn, 
from the letter to which we have referred, that Mr. Maurice long ago 
decided against the doctrine of eternal punishment. But the same 
strain of thought end fecling led him also, very consistently, to deny 
the eternity of rewards as judicially fixed and determined. In a 
word, he seems to have given up, from an early period of his career, 
the idea that the present life is a probation, and that hereafter there 
will be a judicial settlement of all cases. He has not found himself 
able to acquiesce in the all but universal faith and tradition, that 
there is to come, sooner or later, a judicial review of the past, 
and allotment for the future. The only judgment he knows is a 
living, self-manifesting power, which operates perpetually and 
universally through the laws, according to which God regulates all 
things. Probation, according to him, is either done away or it 
is protracted through eternity. Meantime, he cherishes the trust 
that, in the end, love will prevail everywhere, and forever, over all 
evil. 

To reconcile these ideas with Scripture might seem difficult: but, 
according to the process of Mr. Maurice’s convictions, they must be 
true, independently of Scripture teaching or authority; and therefore 
Scripture must be reconciled to them. How this is to be done we 
shall come to see more particularly by-and-by. Meantime, we sub- 
join, in a note, the conclusions at which Mr. Maurice, at so early a 
stage of his course,—when he “began in earnest to seek God for 
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himself,”—had arrived on the points we have opened, as these con- 
clusions are given by himself in the afore-mentioned letter.* 

At what time precisely Mr. Maurice worked out for himself thus 
far his peculiar scheme of doctrinal and speculative opinions we have 
not the means of ascertaining; but it was doubtless before he went 
to college, since one of so honest a temper as he—being brought up 
a Universalist and Unitarian—would never have undertaken to sign 
the articles of the Church of England while still holding Unitarian 
views: and we have seen that his adoption of the scheme we have 
sketched from his own report, dates from the period of his earliest 
earnest thinkings on the subject of religion. But the wonder of the 
case is, how, notwithstanding his acceptance of the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, he could suppose himself, while holding such views, to be 
much less disqualified than he would have been as a Unitarian Uni- 
versalist for entering the Church of England. Assuredly such 
doctrines as his are opposed to those which form the root and life of 
all the doctrinal and devotional formularies of that Church. Indeed, 
he must have subscribed to the thirty-nine articles in a sense which 
could scarcely have been understood as agreeing with even the most 
general meaning and intent of those by whom they were drawn up, 
and by whom they were adopted and authenticated. It appears, 
however, from his letter in reply to Dr. Jelf, that in the year 1845 he 
wrote a pamphlet, in which he argued that it ought not to be held 
needful that the articles should be subscribed to in the sense which 
they may undoubtedly have borne when they were drawn up. And 
hence we can the more easily understand how he found himself able 


* “My duty, then, I feel is this. 1. To assert that which I know,—that which 
God has revealed,—his absolute, universal love, in all possible ways, and with- 
out any limitation. 2. To tell myself and all men, that to know this love, and 
te be moulded by it, is the blessing we are to seck. 3. To say that this is eternal 
life. 4. To say that the want of it is eternal death. 5. To say that if they be- 
lieve in the Son of God they have eternal life. 6. To say that if they have not 
the Son of God they have not life. 7. Not to say who has not the Son of God, 
because Ido not know. 8. Not to say how long any one may remain in eternal 
death, because I do not know. 9. Not to say that all will nezessarily be raised 
out of eternal death, because I do not know. 10, Not to judge any man before 
the time, or to judge other men at all, because Christ has said, ‘ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.’ 1]. Not to play with Scripture, by quoting passages which 
haye not the slightest connexion with the subject; such as, ‘Where the tree 
falleth it shall lie.’ 12, Not to invent a scheme of purgatory, and to take upon 
myself the office of Divine Judge. 13. Not to deny God a right of using punish- 
ments, at any time or anywhere, for the reformation of his creatures. 14, Not 
to contradict Christ’s words, ‘These shall be beaten with few, these with many 
stripes,’ for the sake of maintaining a theory of the equality of sins. 156. Not 
to think any punishment of God’s so great as his saying, ‘Let them alone.’” 
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to sign these formularies without scruple, and can estimate the sig- 
nificance of the fact, that his first publication, issued in the year 
1835, was entitled, “ Subscription no Bondage.” 

A still more puzzling point is, how a clergy man of earnest spirit, 
popular sympathies, and forcible genius, holding such views, could, 
from year to year, be advanced in the Church, ‘and ultimately pro- 
moted to positions of great responsibility and commanding influence, 
in the very halls where, with a more than ordinary religious strict- 
ness, the rising youth, and especially the embryo clergy of that 
Church, receive their mental and moral training. Somewhere there 
must have been great laxity in this matter; for, though Mr. Maurice 
has not until recently fully disclosed and developed his specific views, 
yet it appears from a volume, entitled, “Christmas Day and other 
Sermons,” published in the year 1843, that so early as the year 1839 
he was regularly engaged in delivering to the inmates of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, of which institution he was at that time chaplain, doctrinal 
expositions which ignored the atonement, and explained away the 
fact of human depravity; resolving all the evil that is in mankind 
into the perpetual influence, wb extra, of the Evil Spirit operating 
upon the spirits of all men, and taking advantage of their circum- 
stances. Inthe same volume is fully enough disclosed that peculiar 
view of the preliminary justification and regeneration of humanity, 
abstractly and universally, in Christ, which will be found so largely 
expanded in his “ Ess ssays. ” A little later also he published his 
“ Warburtonian Lectures,” on the Epistle to the Hebrews; in which 
volume the doctrine of the atonement is silently set as ide, although 
Christ's priesthood and sacrifice are of course largely treated of 
More recently, again, in his volume on the “ Old Testament,” the 
doctrine of the fall of man is ingeniously and subtilely put to rest; 
and a system of doctrine is sometimes laid down, and somctimes 
assumed, exactly coincident with the teachings of his former works 
on the points we have specified. Nor in any of his works will 
anything be found of a contrary character, or of a truly orthodox or 
evangelical colour. Much there is that is good, wise, beautiful, and 
eloquent there is much earnest practical teaching, s specially appro- 
priate to the civil and economical needs of the present time: seldom 
has any one been found who could, by the light of the divine records 
of the Old Testament, read more searching, faithful, and impressive 
lessons upon the subject of relative duties to men of every grade 
and class ; indeed, as the earnest and eloquent interpreter and spokes- 
man of the lessons of sacred history, he has rarely been equalled. 
Never, indeed, has there been a teacher more deeply impressed 
with the fact, that Jehovah is the living and ruling God of men and 
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of the universe, nor one better able and more earnestly resolved to 
impress this fact as a living truth upon the hearts of all that listened 
to him: yet, with all this, Mr. Maurice is never and nowhere the 
preacher of a gospel of salvation to a guilty and fallen race, through 
faith in the atoning merits of Christ’s blood. Never and nowhere 
does he preach to a sinful world of a future judgment, or exhort man 
“to flee from the wrath to come.” Whatever else he may preach, 
he does not preach Christ’s gospel. In this respect he has been 
consistent from first to last. While, to refer to a different but yet a_ 
kindred point, his views on the subject of inspiration—particularly, 
of the prophetic inspiration, as developed more especially in his work 
on “the Prophets and Kings,’—are so lax and singular, that if they 
had been found in the work of a German professor, they would have 
been branded as outrageous Rationalism. And yet, notwithstanding 
all this, Mr. Maurice was successively promoted to be Professor of 
English Literature, Professor of Kcclesiastical History, and even 
(mirabile dictu!) Professor of Divinity, at King’s College, London. 
Long ago, he exchanged his chaplaincy of the maimed and diseased 
pauper inmates at Guy’s Hospital for the chaplaincy of the learned 
and influential Society of Barristers, at Lincoln’s Inn. 

It was searcely to be anticipated, however, that this course could 
continue forever. Whatever may have been the negligence of. the 
leading authorities connected with King’s College, they are no doubt, 
and have been, strict Church-of-England men; and whatever may be 
the comprehensive liberalism of that Church, she could scarcely, in 
an earnest season of thought like the present, tolerate in her chief 
places of official influence and duty tencts so glaringly contrary to 
her system of doctrines as those which we have found that Mr. 
Maurice had long held. Negative heresy she might not bestir her- 
self to detect or analyze; but positive out-spokenness in vital heresy 
is a different matter. A century ago, a deist might be a bishop, and 
a Unitarian high in preferment in the Anglican Church. But things 
are different now. Then, out of Methodism, there was scarcely any 
earnestness extant, whether in religion or aught else. Now, the 
world is fall of energy, and the age teems with earnest spirits. 
Now, sincerity, whether in error or in truth, for evil or for good, is 
counted the “ one thing needful,” and earnestness is rated as heroism. 
Now, bishops and bishops’ chaplains really examine the candidates 
for ordination in divinity, and expect them to be men of ministerial 
habits and behaviour. Churchmen now have convictions and opin- 
ions more or less definite,—whether they call themselves “ High,” 
or “ Low,” or “ Broad.” .The “ Broad Church,” indeed, may adopt, 
as its motto, “comprehensiveness ;’ but even this party profess to 
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adhere, not only firmly, but warmly, to points essential. They 
maintain that there is a common faith and experience in which real 
Christians, of every age and denomination,—Fénélon as well as 
Pascal, High Church as well as Low,—agree and coincide; their 
test being rather experimental and practical than doctrinal. All 
parties agree that institutions must work out their own meaning; 
and that boards and faculties must appoint teachers and professors, 
who shall substantially and fairly represent the views and convictions 
of those that appoint them. It was, therefore, impossible, after Mr. 
Maurice, in his “Essays,” had fully disclosed the singularity and 
heterodoxy of his views on every point of theology, (the ‘I'rimity, we 
think,—so far as the offices of the Persons are concerned,—can 
scarcely be considered an exception,) that he could much longer re- 
tain his functions as Professor of Divinity in so strict a Church- 
of-England institution as King’s College. 

But how ever came Mr. Maurice to be appointed Professor of 
Divinity in this college? is a question which our wondering readers 
will ask. We certainly cannot pretend to answer this question. 
Only we have heard that Mr. Maurice first entered the college under 
the patronage of the Bishop of London; and his bill of health would 
probably be considered as establishing his Anglican orthodoxy for 
not a few years to come. ‘Then we are sure that Dr. Jelf, the prin- 
cipal of the college, has not read (though perhaps he may have looked 
into) Mr. Maurice’s books. ‘The tone of his letter to Mr. Maurice is 
sufficient proof of this; and Mr. Maurice even taunts him with it, 
and tells him he might, “if he had ever read one of his books,” 
have been aware of some of those heterodox views of Mr. Mau- 
rice, which, as recently disclosed at full length, have so much sur- 
prised and scandalized him, when, in 1846, he solicited him to 
accept the professorship of theology. Indeed, Dr. Jelf did not read 
anything of Mr. Maurice’s famous “ Essays” until some considerable 
time after their publication, nor until his attention was specifically 
and authoritatively called to them by his diocesan, the Bishop of 
London; and even then he only read the last Essay, containing one, 
and that not the most vital or radical, of his many heresies: and on 
the merits of this particular Essay, and in reference to this single 
heresy, was the case of the professor adjudged, under the direction 
of Dr. Jelf, and Mr. Maurice deprived of his professorship. And 
yet Mr. Maurice has long been a most popular and influential writer, 
and has dealt in his writings with subjects most vitally connected 
with divinity and the theological interpretation of Scripture. So 
much pains had the principal taken to satisfy himself as to the com- 
petency of his Professor of Divinity! 
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Nothing can excuse such negligence as this. We suppose, how- 
ever, that Mr. Maurice, having signed twice or thrice the thirty-nine 
articles, having entered King’s College with the recommendation of 
his able and vigilant diocesan,—the same who at length called Dr. 
Jelf's attention to his heterodoxy,—having proved himself an accom- 
plished teacher, and gained a high reputation among a highly intel- 
lectual class, as an earnest and practical preacher, and having 
acquired, in a singular degree, the warm and affectionate personal 
esteem of those whom he had been accustomed to teach,—was 
naturally, and without investigation, advanced from stage to stage in 
his official position at the college, till, at last, he was promoted to the 
Professorship of Divinity. 

The Bishop of London seems to have called Dr. Jelf’s attention 
to Mr. Maurice’s Essays about midsummer of last year, or a little 
later. In a note, dated, “Christ Church, Oxford, July 8, 1853,” 
Dr. Jelf informs his “dear Professor Maurice” that his “attention 
had been called, by high authority, to the conclusion of the last of 
his Theological Essays, lately published;” that he had read the 
Kssay, and was of opinion that therein he “seemed to throw an at- 
mosphere of doubt on the simple meaning of the word eternal, and 
to convey a general notion of ultimate salvation for all.” Thus 
originated the correspondence between Dr. Jelf and Mr. Maurice, in 
the course of which Mr. Maurice communicated to Dr. Jelf that 
inceresting letter to a friend, from which we quoted some time back, 
and in which he recounts the process of his transition from Unitarian 
and Universalist views to the position which he has since occupied. 
After Dr. Jelf, by a preliminary correspondence, had satisfied him- 
self as to what Mr. Maurice’s meaning was in the Essay he had re- 
ferred to, he prepared and sent to Mr. Maurice a long letter, in 
which he refutes the views of his correspondent, shows their con- 
traricty to the teaching of Scripture and of the Church of England, 
and intimates to him that, on the grounds of the agreement drawn 
out in the letter, he should feel it his duty to submit the question 
of Mr. Maurice’s further continuance in office to the Council of the 
college.* his letter of Dr. Jelf’s was communicated to Mr. Maurice 
in printed slips, piece-meal, as it was written, (being considered as 
a sort of informal indictment,) in order that he might have fuli 


‘In this closing letter, Dr. Jelf says: “A privilege, for which there is no pre- 
eedent in our Church, has been accorded to King’s College, namely, that of found- 
ing, with the full sanction of all the bishops, a theological department; with the 
understanding that twenty-six bishops will accept the certificate of the principal, 
presented by a candidate for holy orders, in lieu of a university degree ;” and 
adds, “ A college so trusted and privileged must not permit its orthodoxy to be 
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opportunity to prepare a reply to it; and on October 14, after 
three months’ correspondence and delay, the whole case, including a 
final letter from Mr. Maurice, in reply to Dr. Jelf, was laid before 
the Council of King’s College. The Council, at an adjourned meet- 
ing, held October 28, “pronounced,” to quote Mr. Maurice’s own 
account, ‘‘the opinions expressed and the doubts indicated in the 
‘Essays,’ and the correspondence respecting future punishments 
and the final issues of the day of judgment, to be of dangerous ten- 
dency, and likely to unsettle the minds of the theological students ;” 
and “decided, further, that his continuance as professor would be 
seriously detrimental to the interests of the college.” From that 
day the professor's lectures, both on “ Ecclesiastical History” and 
on “ Divinity,” came to an end. 

It will be observed, from the above account, that the decision of 
the Council was founded upon Mr. Maurice’s opinions relating to 
only one point—and that, however momentous, not the most central 
or essential—of his theological opinions ; a point, indeed, which was, 
in the original edition of the Essays, only brought in incidentally, or 
at least secondarily, in the latter part of his Essays on the “ ‘Trinity 
in Unity.” It appears that this was the only point to which a 
certain “high authority” had called the principal’s attention; and 
though, at first, as we gather from the printed correspondence, the 
principal very naturally resolved, and indeed engaged to Mr. Maurice, 


even suspected.” And yet Dr. Jelf rested in ignorance as to the substance, ten- 
dency, and merits of the theological publications of his Professor of Divinity ; 
one singular instance of which occurs in this very letter. Writing of the Articles 
of the Church of England, he says: “ There are several other theological truths 
which are also omitted, because there was no occasion to speak of them. The 
compendium, for instance, contains no assertion—at least in direct terms eo 
nomine—of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; nor is there any allusion in 
the present text of the Articles to the general resurrection of all men, with their 
bodies, at Christ’s coming: yet you would not call those open questions; you 
would not say that a theological professor who disputes either of those truths 
can be safely trusted to teach the students in the theological department of 
King’s College.” Now, a more curiously unfortunate argumentum ad hominem 
than this, as addressed to Mr. Maurice, it would be difficult to imagine; for, as 
to the inspiration of the Scriptures, it is manifest, not only from the “ Essays,” 
but from several of his previous works, to which he himself refers in a note to 
the “Essays,” (p. 323,) and one of which was published many years ago, that 
Mr. Maurice does not believe in this tenet in any other sense than that in which 
a Rationalist might profess to believe in it,—that is, he does not believe the in- 
spiration of the sacred writers to differ, in any essential particular, from that 
teaching of the Spirit of which a pious peasant may be conscious, while reading 
those Scriptures ; and as to the general resurrection of all men, with their bodies, 
and Christ’s second coming, to judge the quick and the dead, these are tenets 
which, in the “ Essays,” Mr. Maurice boldly and altogether repudiates. 
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that he would carefully read the whole volume, in order the more 
safely and accurately to form his judgment upon the case, yet after- 
ward it is evident that he judged it better to confine his attention to 
the particular Essay to which he had been originally pointed. On 
every account we think this is to be lamented; the controversy 
was thus not only narrowed, but distorted, and a doctrine was made 
primary and central which gave Mr. Maurice every advantage in 
the sight of mere secularists and half-believers, and which even the 
profound believer would always require to be viewed in its connex- 
ion with and dependence upon the truly central truths which form 
the very heart and essence of Christianity. . Very possibly it might 
have been inconvenient to take up the grand doctrine of the atone- 
ment, with its associated doctrines of human depravity, justification, 
and regeneration, as the root of the whole matter. Perhaps on 
these doctrines some of Mr. Maurice’s colleagues, and of the mem- 
bers of the Council, may have been divided in opinion; and it might 
probably be found even that views were held, as to more than one 
of them, by some of the most distinguished of those involved in the 
responsibility of this matter, which are far from agreeing with the 
evangelical orthodoxy of the Reformers. 

There is another thing to be noted. The Bishop of London 
thought it his duty to direct the principal’s attention to the profes- 
sor’s heterodoxy; but Mr. Maurice is still a fully accredited clergy- 
man of the Church of England, within the diocese of the said bishop, 
and still holds the chaplaincy of Lincoln’s Inn: so that the bishop 
is either powerless in this case, or shrinks from an invidious respon- 
sibility in his own person which, notwithstanding, he felt bound to lay 
on another; or he thinks that heterodoxy, though it may disqualify 
a clergyman for a professorship, does not disqualify him for the office 
of the public ministry. We believe the truth to be, that, as Mr. 
Maurice has subscribed to the Articles and formularies of the Church, 
and holds to them, (even to the Athanasian creed,) in a sense, the 
bishop is practically powerless. The Gorham case would be a very 
trifle to a leviathan affair like this of Mr. Maurice, embracing so 
many particulars of doctrine, and involving distinctions and reason- 
ings so subtle and abstract. 

‘To give our readers anything like an intelligible conspectus of the 
points included in this case will require a separate paper. Having, 
therefore, disposed in our present number of the history of the con- 
troversy, we shall devote a subsequent article to an examination 
of the subject-matter of the “ Essays,” out of which this controversy 
has arisen. 
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Art. HI—THE PRINCIPLE OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


Histoire de la Souveraineté, ou Tableau des Institutions et des Doctrines Politiques 
Comparées. Par Atrrep Supre. 1 vol., 4to. Paris, 1854. New-York: Hector 
Bossange 


A DOUBLE advance upon the ordinary mode of treating politics is 
promised by the title of this work. It announces that the subject 
will not only be viewed historically, but that the history also will be 
viewed comparatively. The former of the improvements belongs 
to doctrine or philosophy; the other is methodical or logical. But 
both are quite concurrently and characteristically scientific. 

In fact, it is the received character of science, in every subject, to 
employ the process commonly called “inductive.” But this procedure 
is a consequence of the historical point of view. This point of view, 
or principle, attained but tardily in all phenomena, is compassed 
later in some than others, in proportion to complexity. ‘The order 
of this succession demands a word of explanation. 

In the phenomena of the simplest class, whose laws compose the 
mathematics, the attainment is the earliest, and was accordingly 
spontaneous; whence the prevalent illusion about those sciences as 
formed, exceptionally, by deduction or @ priori, from “innate prin- 
ciples.” It may be urged, indeed, that their subject-matter, which 
regards the statical phase of nature, must be consequently insus- 
ceptible of all historical consideration. Undoubtedly the alteration 
in inert bodies is so slow and secular as to elude the observation 
and the experience of humanity, and to be safely disregarded in the 
constitution of special science. Yet positive knowledge, in even 
such bodies, implies a history, an evolution, but one restricted to 
the intellect itself. The mathematics are the result of a subjective 
induction. 

T'o this procedure is superadded, on passing up into the natural 
sciences, the obligation of an. objective induction, based on history 
proper. In fact, the objects in this organic and animate department 
exhibit obviously a rise, a progress, a revolution; in short, a history. 
It was accordingly this obviousness of the condition of mutability 
that brought the method of induction into predominance in modern 
times, and gave the corresponding section of the scale of science 
(through Bacon, also) the quite significant but vicious title of 
Natural History. On the other hand, the same direct accessibility 
to observation served to mitigate the augmentation of complexity. 
Yet to entirely overcome it, the simple method of induction had to 
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assume a corresponding complication. ‘This is the origin and char- 
acter of the quite recent “ Comparative Method,” first applied by 
Cuvier to zoological anatomy; even as the corresponding doctrine 
of an historical development is scarce established, to the present day, 
in this extreme limit of the natural sciences. 

There is thus, then, a distinct advancement in extending both 
the processes to the supreme and still more complicate domain of 
the social sciences. In fact, the laws of this department are in 
reality a combination of the objective and subjective phenomena of 
the two lower sections. heir character is then relational, and $0, 
by excellence, comparative. They offer, also, in like preéminence, 
the character of history; offer it in such excess, indeed, as to be- 
come a disadvantage. ‘he variation is so rapid in the social order 
of phenomena that they appear to be subordinated to no settled 
law at all. The difficulty of synthesis produces here the same illu- 
sion as the difficulty of analysis does in the laws of the mathe- 
matics. ‘The very rapidity of the mutation, at one extremity of the 
scale of nature, comes to substantially the same effect as does its 
slowness at the other, in driving baffled investigation to imagine 
“innate” or mystic principles. Not the only case wherein the two 
extremes of motion meet, as is known popularly; and as do also, 
say some philosophers, the opposites indeed of all things; they 
mean, however, doubtless, in relation to the ken of man—himself a 
cumulative compromise between extremes. But the difficulty, the 
illusion will be one day vanquished, at both the ends, by the recip- 
rocal elucidation of the mathematical and social sciences. This, 
however, is not the subject now before us. Our object in this brief 
explanation was to define the high import, both as a symptom of the 
“march of mind” and as a suggestion to future writers, of the title- 
page of M. Sudre. 

But does he realize the implied promise of his title in the work? 
We are forced to say decidedly that he does not. And, in passing 
proof, we can do no better than transcribe his programme in ea- 
tenso, as programmes generally are not apt to be more modest than 
the performance. 

Commencing duly with a definition of his main subject of Sover- 
eignty as “the power in general that controls the state, or the collect- 
ive powers by which its functions are exercised,” he proceeds to add :— 

“Thus far the agreement is general. The difference is about the portion 
or the property of the society to be received as the constituent or the criterion 
of the sovereignty. Does the sovereigaty belong to number or to intellect ? 
To birth, to property, or to talent? To the nation, or toa king? To religion, 


or to reason? If to number, is it independently of all qualification of apti- 
tude, morality, or stake in the public weal? If to property and birth, what 
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guarantees the weak against oppression? If to the king, what is his really 
legitimate title to the throne? If to talent or merit, who shall be judge? If 
to reason or religion, who is their organ? Again, are there governments of fact 
as well as of right? What is the characteristic of legitimacy in a government ? 
Are force, fraud, and chance the sole principles in polities, or not rather 
justice and right? Is there a form of goverment perfect in itself, and which 
might be imposed with reason upon all communities alike? Or is the good- 
ness of a government not, in its nature, relative to times, to localities, to man- 
ners? May nations, with impunity, in organizing their institutions, consult 
but the dictates of their wild will, or of some speculative theory? Or ought 
they not to consider their historical antecedents, the conditions of their territory, 
of their neighbours, &e.? Such are the principal questions which have been 
raised in the course of history in reference to the theory and applications of 
the sovereign power.”—P. 2. 


To set forth questions and the systems they relate to, to compare 
them and to search for the peccant part in each,—such is the cer- 
tainly imposing project of the author. It is pursued in the present 
volume only through the period of antiquity, from primal India to 
the Roman empire inclusive. But as the views of M. Sudre in po- 

ical philosophy imply that the governments of the modern world 
are mere repetitions of the ancient, there can, to him at least, be no 
injustice in pronouncing thus far on the execution, while the mate- 
rials are only too abundant and too important for a single article. 

Now this conception of a repetition evinces well the imperfection 
with which he seizes the true historical philosophy and method. 
The insufficiency is shown more fully in the crowd of queries above 
recited, and which he places, with the common notion on the sub- 
ject, in competition. A just idea of the bare principle of a per- 
petual variation, such as all history implies and all societies exhibit, 
would have suggested that there might be possibly no rivalry be- 
tween the questions, but that the forms, the conditions, the criteria 
which they contrast, may all be right or quite the contrary, according 
to the circumstances. The relativity to circumstance he does however 
recognise, we see, in the alternative which he proposes for the chimera 
of a perfect government, or one which would be best for all communi- 
ties alike. And yet not one of his other questions but is as abso- 
lute and as chimerical. It is, for instance, not more absurd ta dis- 
cuss the abstract preferability between two governmental forms, 
such as democracy and despotism, than between two principles of 
sovereignty, such as force and right, or two exponents of its legiti- 
macy, such as religion and reason. As there are epochs of humanity 
when mere number must wield the sovereignty in the absence of 
broad distinctions of birth, property, or intellect, such as, for in- 
stance, among the Hurons of the Six Nations, so are there also 
times when force is a juster principle than right, the latter being as 
yet unfelt, and, of course, inapplicable; and when religion is a better 
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organ of civil government than reason, because the only reason then 
accessible to the governed. By like attention to the special cireum- 
stances or conditions of each people, the various other institutions 
which the author finds in conflict, would fall consistently and even 
necessarily into their places back of the line of history. ‘The sup- 
posed conflict is but the result of their cross convergence into a 
focus, by the narrow intellect that can conceive them only in refer- 
ence to its own age, and thus considers them as rival entities all 
existing from the commencement. M. Sudre appears to be breaking 
free from this common confusion in his recognition of the force of 
circumstances; what he needed, to do it fully, is some conception 
of their laws of action. But so profoundly is he here at fault that 
his enumeration of the ruling circumstances, namely, territory, time, 
tradition, manners, (m«urs,) omits the greatest, or rather the all- 
including element of the diversity, to wit, the grade of intellectual 
civilization. , 

To appreciate his treatise, to authenticate our criticism, and @ 
indicate the proper principles of all historical interpretation, it will 
be therefore indispensable to sketch this scale of social measure- 
ment, in fact derivable from a sound analysis of M. Sudre’s own 
materials. The illustration of the laws of progress will also vindi- 
cate the ways of Providence in their consistent impartiality to all 
conditions of mankind. 

In all conditions and at all times, in fact, the vital object of civil 
government consists in guaranteeing the common interests against 
encroachment by the individual. The means were consequently, 
first, direct, or by repressing forcibly the private appetites; they 
became subsequently indirect, in proclaiming voluntarily the public 
interests; they are found, finally, reciprocal, in recognising ratzon- 
ally that there is no real collision between the interests of both 
descriptions. Hence three developments of human government 
successive, but superposed, and which repress—the first with force, 
and by authority of the divine will; the next with legislation, and 
by authority of human will; the final with organization, and by au- 
thority of science or reason. In history, the foremost corresponds 
with despotism; the second with anarchy, or the epoch of “free” 
governments; the last with true liberty, or the future governments 
of science and duty. 

Though thus so secular in evolution that the second epoch is not 
yet exhausted, it must be noted that all three of the elements exist 
in germ in every government which takes its character from the rel- 
ative predominance of any one of them. The purest despot must 
promulge his will, and even that will is sometimes rational; as, on 
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the other hand, the reign of reason will never be brought to a 
perfection wherein the government may dispense wholly with the 
use of force. So, ex converso, in another aspect, the individual 
despotism will be always needed in the most consummate organiza- 
tion; while a species of organization is found in primitive despot- 
isms—we allude to the famous system of castes. Were these things 
otherwise, the social system could not be deemed an organism—of 
which this primitive conglomeration of its future forms is the defi- 
nition. Accordingly, the primitive despot is judge and priest as 
well as warrior; and it is only toward the second epoch that the 
triple function begins to ramify into our modern executive, judiciary, 
and legislature. 

This is the dynamic or historical evolution, and it is operated on 
the principles of government or sovereignty. ‘The statical, which 
is concerned with the forms, the orgamzation, is operated on the 
basis of personalities. Hence this aspect is much the earlier of the 
two to be appreciated—persons being more visible than principles. 
It is imagined even still, by the herd of writers, not to speak of 
readers, to contain the entire doctrine of social science. The physi- 
ology of the social body is but just now breaking on the leading 
intellects of the age. We have, however, in this exposition, placed 
the latter foremost, as most fundamental, and also as the special 
clew to the construction of the book before us. Now for the gov- 
ernmental forms, or the personal evolutions over each in order of 
the three principles unfolded. 

These forms, being determined by the number of governing cit- 
izens of which the state may be composed, are, of course, indefi- 
nite. They thus must be, like all such series, divided summarily 
into three: the governments of the one, of the few, of the whole. 
The main transitions intermediate are deemed degenerate or incip- 
ient forms, according as the thing is judged from one or other of the 
type extremes; and the same remark should be extended to the 
evolution of the principles. ‘The three type forms are known as 
monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy. But these appellatives were 
imposed in the commencement of the middle epoch, and on a prin- 
ciple entirely different from that adopted in the primitive period. 
Here, in fact, it was the notion of generation that prevailed, and 
gave the name of patriarchy, which applies generally to the first 
series. ‘There were monarchical patriarchies, as, for example, in the 
extreme East; oligarchical patriarchies, as in Assyria and Judea; 
democratical patriarchies, as the paterfamilias of the Roman repub- 
lic. The diversity of historic titles being thus explained, the Greek 
terms seem the most convenient to be extended to all three epochs, 
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with the addition of a specific epithet commemorative of the several 
principles. Thus the monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy of the 
reign of force might be distinguished as patriarchal or theocratical ; 
under the principle of human will, they might be termed moral or 
constitutional; they may, when passed into the sphere of reason, 
be termed natural or scientific. 

It is important to consider, finally, the wide divergency between 
these forms, as to the nature of the government, from one to another 
of the successive principles. Thus the democracy of force, which was 
the nature of the Roman empire, differs widely from our American 
democracy of will; as this in turn is no less distant from the great 
republic of reason. And so of the other forms, the monarchy and 
oligarchy, of which the latter becomes finally an aristocracy. Judge 
from this of the political knowledge that huddles all those deep 
diversities into identity of nature, misled by unity of name! 

Postponing the discussion of the various origins assigned to society, 
the author opens the historic ages with primeval India and Egypt; 
of which he sums up the constitution as consisting of the caste sys- 
tem in the civil order, and of absolute monarchy, hereditary or elect- 
ive, in the political. He conceives both these institutions to be pri- 
mordial in the two countries, and the former to be, moreover, quite 
peculiar to them. But he errs in both opinions, as we have shown. 
The mode of monarchy in question has in no country been the 
earliest government; it, on the contrary, is the latest of a long 
series, their generalization. Political monarchy, as the great Vico 
was the first to proclaim in principle, “does not spring up suddenly 
like frogs after a shower of rain.” It was accordingly the result, in 
even India and Egypt, of innumerable minor combinations, lost to 
history, but which analogy describes as military, federative, patri- 
archal—the latter, indeed, continuing to be the character of the great 
monarchies. 

The allegation that the caste system was peculiar to the same two 
nations is alike inaccurate, at least in principle, or in the sense 
of being accidental. It might have been so in point of fact,—that 
is, confined to India and Egypt,—and at the same time be the 
result of a universal law; but the fact itself is evidently otherwise. 
We find this primary mode of social classification in other countries, 
even countries so unconnected with the preceding as the New World. 
It appears also in the well-known “classes” of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics, though in a form of duly advanced dissolution. It 
was this circumstance of declination, and, on the other hand, of 
gradual rise, that misled the author to regard the system as being 
peculiar to the countries named, where it is merely observed in cul- 
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minant development. For the progressive evolution which produced 
the various graduation must have been operated by transition as 
well in geography as in chronology,—must have embraced a great 
diversity of derivative civilizations. But M. Sudre, who knew not 
even the existence of any such law, could not have possibly pursued, 
amid the variation of its effects, the real identity of the institution 
of castes, and was, in consequence, led to conceive it as something 
insulated and particular. 

So much is this so that, from its presence in even the second of 
the recognised cases, he infers an Indian colonization of Egypt. 
But the very closeness of the analogy would rather argue, we have 
seen, the contrary. For no transplanted institution, and more 
especially in a conquered country, can, according to the law of 
progress, retain the stamp of the metropolis; whereas a general 
resemblance would be the necessary consequence of independent 
centres of development at like maturity. For instance, Egypt had, 
besides colonies, sent numerous customs to ancient Greece; and yet 
so little was a likeness traceable that the parentage has been often 
questioned; while, on the other hand, it is as certain that she never 
sent either colonies or customs to the native Mexicans, who, how- 
ever, resembled her so strikingly at once in arts and institutions, 
that certain writers have derived the Aztecs from the banks of the 
Nile, on the same principle as M. Sudre brings the Egyptians from 
the Ganges, but in a case where the absurdity is rendered physically 
more appreciable. M. Sudre has, indeed, the intelligence to hesitate 
somewhat about his derivation, in view of certain fundaméntal differ- 
ences which he notes between the two nations, such as the language, 
the hieroglyphics, the monuments; and these, in truth, make more 
decidedly against his case than he even suspects—indeed, so strongly 
as to imply, perhaps, a derivation just the contrary. So inevitable 
is this oscillation between errors the most opposite, in those who enter 
the maze of history without the leading strings of its philosophy! 

The principle of caste, and even process of its formation, we 
may find a fitter opportunity of elucidating more particularly, in 
some concrete instance and historic age of the operation. ‘As to 
the corresponding governments, they were all founded upon force; 
in due conformity with the deductions of philosophy. For this was 
still the real character of even the theocratic systems: distinguished 
merely by the predominance of the priestly caste above the mili- 
tary, they but substituted (by, however, a marked progression from 
brute matter) the abstract sanction of the force of gods for the force 
of men. The inability of those infant people to apprehend a less 
simple sanction than physical force of either men or gods, was the 
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occasion of the uniformity of despotic government in Asia; not 
either climate, as Montesquieu thought, nor, as Heeren subjoined, 
polygamy, nor any other of the various theories which are recited 
by our author. Accordingly, the Asiatics, in their emigrations to 
the West, are found renouncing despotism beneath a climate no 
less oppressive: we mean in the Phoenician cities along the Syrian 
and the Libyan coast. 

M. Sudre recognises this essential transformation, and proceeds 
next to the analysis of this new order of communities. They were 
distinguished by the disappearance of all castes, even the sacer> 
dotal. ‘They were, instead, enclosed by “fortified cities,” and also 
formed confederations, as the Greek cities, too, did afterward, and 
even lately the American colonies. At first the government was 
royal, but strongly tempered with aristocracy. ‘This was the con- 
dition of the primitive cities, the Phcenician proper. In the de- 
rivative, such as Carthage, the royal remnant disappeared, and the 
aristocracy assumed the sovereignty unrestricted: for the two suf- 
fetes were judicial officers, imagined ignorantly to be kings, by 
Greek writers, who no doubt were thinking of the Spartan constitu- 
tion. It might be added in corroboration of this Carthaginian 
change of government, that the great city owed, by a fortune per- 
haps peculiar in social history, its civic origin to a patrician emi- 
gration. Its founders were in fact no other than the aristocracy 
expelled from Tyre by the predominance of a disorderly democracy 
in that sailor city; an event which at the same time left a new remove 
from despotism, but one so wide as to be the subversion of all gov- 
ernment. ‘The wretched rabble, thus emasculated of its natural 
defenders, fell back soon after beneath the yoke of Asiatic des- 
potism. 

On the subject of the Phoenician or Aramean cities, as he styles 
them, M. Sudre confines his notice to the two or three former char- 
acteristics, and even of these gives neither explanation nor coérdi- 
nation. The latter has been indicated by the order of our statement, 
and the addition of the particulars about Carthage and Tyre. We 
see that, taken in the aggregate, this group of governments presents 
a series, proceeding duly from absolute monarchy, through oligarchy, 
to democracy. ‘The explanation was above anticipated in our theo- 
retic programme, applying as well to the observations of the author. 
Thus, the general absence of the caste system was a necessary con- 
sequence of the fact itself of emigration, which is an act of libera- 
tion. This definition solves spontaneously the liberal progress of 
the governments. These, however, to the last, retained the princi- 
ple of force, which we saw, in fact, the Tyrian populace assert 
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against the aristocracy. Indeed, the principle could not be altered 
till, through progressive emancipations, the social system reached 
the consummation of its dissolution in pure democracy. Here it 
was no longer possible to found a government upon force, for all 
resistance had been destroyed, and force, without it, is a nonentity. 
Recourse was therefore had instinctively to an abstraction for a social 
fulcrum. From the arm and the appetite of men themselves, or of 
their gods, and which were seen in a democracy to be all eager and 
all empty, the source of sovereignty must pass up into a more aus- 
picious region, where the strife for power would be less destruct- 
ive, and its title be less intelligible; it must spring up in the 
head, and be the will. From this compression, and through the 
medium of the theocratic modification of force, arose spontaneously 
the moral principle of government. But it could not be in Tyre, 
amid the inequalities that still subsisted of wealth, birth, tradition, 
and which were attached to the very soil. ‘The thing could germi- 
nate only in a people at once transported to a new territory, and in 
whom all sentiments of aristocracy had been extinguished by pro- 
tracted servitude. This double exigence will, accordingly, explain 
precisely the singularity that M. Sudre is so much astonished at, in 
the next polity he meets in history. 

The Mosaic polity of the Hebrews, he observes, was founded upon 
compact. ‘The covenant with Jehovah, thus the earliest constitu- 
tion, was effectually an act of the national will. ‘The suffrage upon 
which it rested was indeed so universal as to embrace not only all 
male adults, but also the women and children, and to imply even 
the domestic animals: for the Divine Source which had inspired it 
was better aware than human lawgivers how important is the con- 
tribution of these useful creatures to social progress. How comes 
it that the Women’s Rights folks are so ill acquainted with their 
Bible as to overlook this most authoritative and &@ fortiori argu- 
ment? It is perhaps because the aspen suffrage was not founded 
upon rights, but, on the contrary, upon duties, as ; declared in ae} in 
the Ten Commandments. 

The Hebrew suffrage differed also from the modern notion in the 
mode of exercise. It was permitted to pronounce but once, and the 
result was binding upon all posterity. Such, in fact, were the con- 
ditions of the covenant with God. But they are also the implied 
conditions of all political organizations, which reckon little on the 
innovations of human progress. Even our own Constitution affects 
essential perpetuity. This, however, was not maintained in even 
the compact of the chosen people, who soon relapsed into the nat- 
ural course of things. Even immediately after Moses, for example, 
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came Joshua, the military chief succeeding to the spiritual; just as 
Romulus was followed by Numa, with a mere inversion of the order, 
corresponding to the origin of the two states. For, as the military 
chief had been the founder at Rome, of course the spiritual must 
of necessity have been the follower; and vice versa in Judea, or 
rather Israel, for the same reason. What is essential to both the 
cases was, the conjunction of the two elements—the active and the 
intellectual—in the constitution of the body politic. 

Again, the judges, who followed next, and were a sort of presi- 
dents of the republic, are the Hebrew analogues of the consuls at . 
Rome. ‘The very denominations are accordingly synonymous. 
Both were an elective and transitional mode of monarchy, and 
ended alike in regal despotism. ‘They took the name from the 
main business of a government in barbarous ages, which is known 
to be the administration of justice. ‘The Roman senate might be 
also thought to have its counterpart in the Sanhedrim. But M. 
Sudre denies the organi¢ existence of such a body,—and, we con- 
clude, with better reason than he has been able to assign. A council 
of this description, as an organ of the government, was quite impos- 
sible in the absence of an aristocracy; and there could have been 
no aristocracy among Pharaoh’s escaped bondsmen. 

M. Sudre, on this occasion, makes another observation, which, 
indeed, is the profoundest in his book. The history of political sov- 
ereignty concerns, he says, two questions: one the principle or 
philosophical doctrine on which the government reposes; the other 
ihe form, the organization of its powers. “The same principle may 
give origin to forms of government widely different, as similar forms 
may, in turn, proceed from opposite principles.’—P. 33. This 
observation, which however he introduces but incidentally, and 
leaves entirely undeveloped, is the very thesis of his work. He 
should have placed it at the beginning, and endeavoured to deter- 
mine the distinctive character, the number, and the series of such 
principles, as well as also of the corresponding forms. His omis- 
sion of this “ part of Hamlet” is what we sought to supply above. 
Of course we are equally obliged to supplement his application of 
this vague dictum to the definitive delincation of the Hebrew con- 
stitution. 

As to the principle, this constitution was, then, originally, a democ- 
racy, yet a government of divine will, and no longer of force. Nor 
could it have been otherwise in the conditions of the people. But 
as it formed at the same time a transition to the new order, it rested 
partially upon the theocratic termination of the old regime. As the 
Asiatic governments were theocratical monarchies, and their Ara- 
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mean offshoots were theocratic aristocracies, so the Hebrew consti- 
tution, as the following term of the progression, was, quite con- 
formably to theory, a theocratical democracy. ‘This definition is 
attested equally by well-interpreted observation, and supplies in 
fact the key to some singularities of Jewish history. Who does not 
recognise, for instance, the infirmities of pure democracy in two 
civil wars, seven foreign subjugations, and five national “ aposta- 
sies,” that is, revolts against the constitution—the whole in the 
short space of three centuries? “In those days there was no king 
in Israel, but every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
Judges xvii, 6. 

Applying our second test of form, the Hebrew commonwealth had 
none at all. This, indeed, is the strict character, in any circum- 
stance, of a democracy, which, on the contrary, imports denial and 
dissolution of all forms. The thing, moreover, was inevitable in a 
people incapable of all such abstract combinations. Yet, in the 
face of both the logical and psychological necessity, M. Sudre 
stands bewildered at this absence of organization. He wonders 
how the Hebrews, after having traversed the above reverses, and 
even altered their regal dynasties by free election full three times, 
should yet have never, to the last, attained a notion of their real 
malady, but been content with changing persons instead of insti- 
tuting principles. He does not know, then, that the mass of men, 
in even our own “enlightened days,” see really little more in con- 
stitutions than the individuals who are to work them, only vari- 
ously distributed, and, above all, denominated ; nay, that the social 
laws or powers, of which these agents are the mere exponents, 
and in which, however, resides exclusively the true conception of 
organization, are not quite familiar to even writers on the subject. 
Of this he makes himself again an example, in going so far as to 
censure Moses, and to pronounce him the primal cause of all the 
sufferings of his people. He gave them, says he truly, but a civil 
and religious, not a particle of a political, constitution. In fact, 
Moses was too well inspired not to do as Solon did by natural wwis- 
dom, and give his people not consummate institutions, but such as 
they could endure. And the certain sign that he went beyond, 
rather than fell short of, their capacity, is the posterior and per- 
sistent lapse of the constitution toward the rule of force, after he 
had led it to at least the confines of its land of promise--the moral 
principle. 

To give this principle initiation was then the task assigned, in 
order, to the following centre of civilization on the line of history. 

Upon passing to this Greek era, the author sums up the general 
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character of all the previous modes of government collectively as 
follows :— 

“ Politics indissolubly united to religion, and participating in its natural im- 
mobility ; the regime of castes transmitting by inheritance the right to com- 
mand and the duty to obey; conquest and force the normal source of social 
power, and success the criterion of right; vast empires succeeding em- 
pires, and despots supplanting despots; a predestined people, of its own 
will, renouncing democratic liberty ; on all sides the crimes of tyrants and the 
vices of slaves; no aspiration toward political amelioration; no idea, no doc- 
trine respecting the ends of society, or concerning the organization of govern- 
ment.”—P. 78. : 


In contrast, he presents the following outline respecting Greece:— 


“To this stagnant immobility succeeds activity and progress; to the mo- 
notony, variety of institutions and events; to the worship of despotism, the 
fanaticism of liberty; to the instinctive submission of slaves, the deliberate 
obedience of citizens; to the revolts of the brutalized multitude, the skilled 
contention of parties; to mystery and silence, publicity and discussion: men of 
eminence arise, classes are established, the divers governmental forms are 
evolved and discussed comparatively, political phraseologies are abstracted 
from events, and are applied, not upon instinct, but upon principle.”——P. 78. 


The facts recited in this double portrait are, in general, correct, 
and are to that extent conformable, it will be noted, to our pro- 
gramme. But the suggested appreciations are erroneous by the 
same test. lor example, the “crimes of tyrants and the vices of 
slaves” is little better than the declamation of a philosophical ana- 
chronism ; or, to speak more strictly, of the absence of all philoso- 
phy in the premises. ‘he alleged crimes were but the conduct of 
natural guardians in all ages, who also have at all times ill-treated their 
minor pupils or their children; the vices, but the forced submission 
to this salutary slavery. ‘The state of ignorance required analogous 
disciplination in both the cases, but in proportion, of course, pro- 
tracted and more severe in the collective infancy. ‘Those who talk 
of this as tyranny confound the infant with the adult, and judge 
subjectively from their own feelings, instead of objectively from the 
facts of history. 

Another error of the author’s summary is his embodying the 
Phoenician government, and even the Hebrew, in the same category 
with the Asiatic despotisms, as contrasting trenchantly with the 
Hellenic institutions. He himself had recognised, in fact, expressly, 
a progression from the utter absoluteness of the East to the com- 
parative freedom of the African cities, and also furnished some 
observations that extend it further in the Hebrew commonwealth. 
And then the theory which we submitted for the explanation of the 
progression presents it graduating equably into the foremost forms 
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of the Greek system, and thus excluding the pretended contrast 
from the conterminous extremities. But these extremities, we say 
emphatically, are the highest forms of both the groups, and not the 
final term of the Aramean and the initial of the Hellenic, as might 
be fancied through a misconception of the process of development. 
In this respect societies are like the animal organisms, which all 
commence at the lowest term of the series, but in passing upward 
are each arrested at the form proper to its species, and therefore 
slope into that above it at both their limits of perfectibility. 

In due accordance with this explanation, the Grecian states are 
not found commencing with either the principle or the disorder 
of democracy. On the contrary, the dawn of history presents the 
governments as royal; the heroic monarchies of the Homeric and 
the Hesiodic poems. But they were monarchies no longer of 
the Oriental and priestly stamp, but of the migrated and military 
caste: whence the absence of a sacerdotal caste, observed in all 
the Greek communities. ‘The king was still, indeed, of divine birth, 
but he must add the human traits of strength and courage; just 
as the Hebrews elected Saul for the physical qualities of stature 
and beauty, to supplement the spiritual qualities of Samuel. The 
hero-monarch, in his triple functions of king, general, and priest, was 
also absolute, was truly “shepherd of the people :” for the assemblies 
of the boulé and the agora, as found in Homer, are but subsidiary to, 
not restrictive of, the sovereign. ‘lhe former, as the name imports, was 
a mere ministerial council, wherein the chiefs of the tribes or nations 
met to consult, not to control. The agora was a simple gathering 
of the body of the people in the open market-place, (agora,) to 
receive ordinances, not to influence them. But these two bodies, 
though thus as yet in the obscurity of gestation, contained the 
germs of what were, successively, to seize the sovereignty of power 
and progress. 

In fact, the monarchies were all supplanted, as we are informed 
by M. Sudre, by oligarchies, of which the Boulé (become the senate) 
was the organ: oligarchies, first of birth, and later, partly of mere 
wealth; by way of yielding a subordinate transition to democracy. 
Not democracy, however, was the direct successor, but tyranny; 
which, in turn, subverted everywhere the oligarchies. ‘This well- 
authenticated fact of history might seem in conflict with our theory, 
but in reality confirms it most signally. All transitions, and more 
especially in social subjects, from their vast complexity, must be 
effected by more or less of oscillation or reaction. ‘Thus the tyran- 
nies of Greece were a return toward the royal form, while in spirit 
and effect they were a triumph of the multitude. This is evident 
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from bare fact, as well as theory. ‘The tyrant, or rather usurper, 
(for the name originally was obnoxious to no implication of oppres- 
sion or even misgovernment,) was habitually a member of the oli- 
garchy, set up to crush the domination of his own class. But set 
up, then, by whom? Not, assuredly, by the oligarchs. It must be 
therefore, of necessity, by the people. In fact, the oligarchies fell 
in Greece as in ancient Rome, and medizeval Italy, and all the world 
over, by their own dissensions. United, an aristocracy would rule 
society forever; but united it never has been, save when too late or 
in opposition. A factious member, through ambition or for ven- 
geance, calls in the multitude, who, with the concert of some old 
adherents, invest him singly with the government. Then, to gratify 
the needy appetites and passions of his constituents, of course the 
tyrant must attack the properties and persons of the oligarchy. 
This will soon, with their old rivalry and new jealousy, unite the 
latter to subvert the government—unite not only among themselves, 
but with the people: for the people, thus inducted into a knowledge 
of their foree—at an epoch too when force is the acknowledged 
test of right—must be dealt with on terms of equality. Thus 
naturally, necessarily, spontaneously should have arisen what the 
record of Hellenic history assures us did in fact succeed—the estab- 
lishment of the democracy, and the development of the agora into 
the sovereign assembly of the nation. 

M. Sudre next proceeds to an analysis of the Hellenic institutions 
considered generally. Three considerations are selected to charac- 
terize them: the extent of the city or state; the organization of the 
inhabitants ; the political constitution and its principle of sovereignty. 

1. The Greek conception of a state was a fortified city, sur- 
rounded with sufficient territory to subsist the population. ‘To live 
in scattered hamlets was consitlered a mark of barbarism; no doubt 
a lurking reminiscence of the state abandoned by the Greeks them- 
selves upon the establishment of the heroic cities. This conjecture 
is confirmed by Thucydides traditionally, and the fact survived long 
after among the border states of Greece, the Locrians, the Aitolians, 
the Acarnanians, &ec., who were always viewed as freebooters and 
barbarians. So that the Greeks of the primeval ages passed through 
essentially the same condition in which we find the English Saxon 
and the German Teuton of the middle ages, with that well-known 
barbarous aversion to have even their houses joined together, which 
our intelligent historians call their “love of independence.” And 
this aversion explains in turn a fact apparently at variance with the 
like normality which we contend for in the opposite sentiment of 
civilized Greece. In France and Italy, which were assuredly more 
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civilized in even the dark ages than the Greek cities of the heroic 
epoch in question, the prejudice might seem to have been, on the 
contrary, against the cities; perhaps the word vid/azn came not from 
vilis, but meant the resident of a town, (ville,) somewhat as villager 
(paganus) came to imply religious opprobrium. ‘The explanation 
is, that both the sentiment and term belonged alone to the barbarians 
just alluded to, from the North, who, then controlling the South of 
Europe, left the designation in the laws, whence it has passed into 
its actual acceptation. ‘Thus the Hellenic connexion of life in cities 
with civilization and vice versa is nothing peculiar, as M. Sudre 
seems to intimate. 

Another circumstance which he adverts to would much more jus- 
tify the supposition. ‘The Greeks, he tells us, were of the opinion 
(a mere corollary of the preceding) that the concentration of several 
villages within the walls of a single city was the certain sign of an 
advance in civilization. And yet, adds he, the concentration of their 
several “cities” into one state they would have regarded as a relapse 
to Asiatic barbarism. ‘The inconsistency is doubtless curious, but it 
is as universal as human nature. ‘The Greeks appreciated rightly the 
direction of social progress, so far as guided by their national ex- 
perience; nor are they censurable any more for not perceiving 
beyond their mental, than if it were their geographical, horizon. 
Their fault of logic lay in concluding that nothing was beyond 
it, and that their position embraced the limits of the empyrean. 
But this is constantly committed by every nation of the globe, 
who all, save one, however, must moreover be less excusable than 
were the Greeks. ‘The Greeks at that time held undoubtedly the 
foremost position of human progress, and so were destitute of all 
correctives by comparison. In the diversity of modern states, the 
foremost only (whichever it be) might plead a similar extenuation 
of the universal self-conceit. Yet each alike conceives itself to hold, 
not merely this present leadership, but even the goal of civilizable 
perfectibility. or example, we Americans, if not entirely the first 
in title, are very certainly among the first in this pretension, while 
even the Russians characterize us as a horde of traders without any- 
thing of governmental organization. What our conception is of 
Russia it is not necessary to recite; whereas her own is, that she 
is, in turn, the very paragon of sociality. On the other hand, the 
two countries are found as confidently of one mind in regarding 
“French centralization” as the certain index of decay—the decay 
of decrepitude, however, says one; of despotism, cries the other. 

Amid this conflict of pretensions, the only course is to discard as 
valueless all estimations of themselves or rivals, as well by nations 
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as individuals. ‘They are incompetent not merely morally, but 
psychologically. Nations are the constituent links of the extended 
chain of social progress, and no such link could, with the eyes of 
Argus, observe the chain of which it makes a part. ‘The thing is 
possible only to the intellect, and from an abstract and extraneous 
position, which can alone unfold the bearings and the graduation of 
the social march. ‘This position yields the philosophy of history as 
sketched above. It shows the march to have been constantly in the 
line of centralization. The Greek opinion which has occasioned 
this discussion is a proof of fact, as far, at least, as the degree of” 
community called the “city.” Nay, despite the prepossession 
toward this combination as considered final, the actual movement 
went a good deal further in Greek history. The federation of the 
Amphictyons is noted as an instance. But founded merely, like all 
primordial associations, on the religious principle, it could not push 
the concentration to a civic fusion of the allied cities. This step 
was also accomplished finally, but by the military power—the power 
that always, to the exclusion of the sacerdotal, ruled in Greece; and 
Hellas became a nation in the monarchy of the Macedonians. 

But what! exclaims some startled democrat, could monarchy 
be a progress upon the glorious republic of Athens? Yes, there 
can be, on the contrary, not the least scientific doubt of it! Oth- 
erwise, we may be certain that the higher union had not occurred. 
Those who recognise established facts to be the only ground of 
science, admit their orderly necessity and progress: science could 
not be certain, that is, could not be science, where there was even a 
possibility of accident. Moreover, the advance is very manifest to 
observation, in spite of the absurdities of writers on the subject. 
The vulgar doctrine of historians holds the Macedonian conquest to 
be the cause of the extinction of Hellenic civilization. On the 
contrary, it was, in our opinion, but the consequence and consum- 
mation of the civilization. ‘There was, in truth, no real extinction 
in the case, but a transformation; no other destruction than that 
resulting from diffusion. his diffusion prepared the world for the 
reception of Christianity, which even its opponents owned to have 
promoted civilization. But the diffusion could not have been effect- 
ed had the states of Greece»maintained their independence; for, 
instead of foreign expeditions, their power was wasted in mutual 
massacre. Organic unity is essential to great external operations, 
while severalty suits internal elaboration. Both are equally con- 
stituent elements of progress, and prevail by turns. The turn of 
centralization had now arrived in the Greek cities, after fifteen 
centuries of civilizing agitation, and this accumulated culture must 
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find a medium of convergence for its energetic propagation into 
wider scenes. Such a medium was supplied accordingly, at the 
nick of time, in its three-fold organ, corresponding with the three 
great systems of the social body. The same century gave birth 
to Socrates, to Alexander, and to Aristotle: Socrates, the moral 
organ, to supplant the fact of force and birth, by the abstrac- 
tion of will or conscience in civil government, and to originate a 
school of doctrine for the exposition of this new principle; Alex- 
ander, the physical organ, to prepare this school a central city, 
and to throw open with the sword (the only argument they could 
appreciate) the fairest countries of the ancient East to the tongue 
and teachings of Greek philosophy; Aristotle, the intellectual or- 
gan, destined likewise to pursue the task, but in the opposite direc- 
tion of the future and the West, and with the corresponding agencies 
of dialectics and dawning science. 

2. The municipal organization of the Greek cities was various, 
but the following classification was general: slaves or serfs of the 
soil, free subjects, and citizens. The slaves were either barbarians, 
that is foreigners, or of Greek origin, the latter being prisoners of 
war or paupers forced to sell themselves and families. The slave 
class, in proportion, was commonly large, making at Athens four- 
fifths of the population, and including not only domestic servants, 
but the working people generally, and even mechanics and traders. 
This composition of the most republican by far of the Greek 
republics should serve to rectify the schoolboy notions about 
Greek democracy. In truth, the “demos,” at the wildest moment 
in which Aristophanes besmeared his picture, was a veritable con- 
clave of aristocrats. And hence, no doubt, the brilliancy, in arts 
and letters, of the Athenians; from whom we, therefore, should not 
argue to the modern notion of democracy. ‘The serfs, who also, we 
may observe, have been mistakenly imagined to be peculiar to more 
modern ages, had been marked more deeply in the Greek republics. 
‘They were found, however, chiefly in the agricultural communities, as 
in Sparta the Helots, in Thessaly the Penestz, in Crete the Periceci. 
In fact, the serf is, in legal language, an “immovable” slave, as 
slavery is a “movable” serfdom. ‘The second class, or free sub- 
jects, were resident foreigners and freed bondsmen, and were in- 
vested with civil and religious, but not with political, rights. The 
latter appertained alone to the third or ruling class, the citizens. 

It would be easy to point out, between the terms of this social 
series, a strictly equable gradation, which the three stages express 
but summarily, if the process did not need a length of explanation 
quite inadmissible. Collaterally, too, there would be found a cor- 
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respondence between the classes in the aggregate and their real 
prototypes of the caste system; the order only—of power or prece- 
dence—and the intensity are duly modified. But we must hasten 
to an observation of M. Sudre upon Greek history, which yields 
the promised opportunity of throwing some light upon the caste 
formation. 

Speaking (page 109) of the heroic and Homeric ages, he remarks 
that labour and mechanical skill were held in high consideration. 
Vulcan was a god, and Homer sings with honour of the fabricator 
of the armour of Ajax and the carpenter who built the (log?) man= 
sion of Paris. ‘The hero kings themselves excelled in some indus- 
trial art, as Ulysses did in ship-building and ploughing a furrow 
exactly straight, and as Peter the Great and the Chinese emperors 
did and do to our own times. 


“ But when the heroic monarchies were overthrown by the oligarchies of the 
nobles, a part of the freemen not noble emerged to wealth and aspired to power. 
On the other hand, the larger portion, consisting of artisans and labourers, un- 
derwent a correlative fall, and sunk, through usury, into servitude. Thereupon 
industrial labour became a servile occupation, and deep disdain succeeded the 
esteem of which it had been theretofore the object. Thus, while on the one 
side there was a gradual extension of the number of citizens admitted to po- 


litical privileges, on the other there was an equaly progressive restriction of 
i 


that of persons enjoying the benefits of bare liberty.” 


Now, this double operation of the economic evolution, thus de- 
positing successive strata toward the two extremes of the social 
scale, is that which likewise gave spontaneous origin and ordination 
to the mystic castes. he difference between the cases lies in the 
matter, not in the manner. ‘The matter of the primitive man was 
completely inert, so to speak, unorganized, degraded mentally through 
his superstitions, as well as physically through his appetites; he there- 
fore rested wherever deposited with cloddish order and local eter- 
nity. But in the emigrant and thus emancipated founders of the 
Greek states, the mind at least was fast escaping from the reign of 
force and fear. Hence the option, the variation, the irregularity of 
the “classes,” which might be called conglomerate strata compara- 
tively with the castes, although resulting from the same organic 
operation. And hence, in fine, the substitution of the moral prin- 
ciple in government. 

3. We are thus conveyed quite naturally to the author’s third eri- 
terion, the principle and forms of the Greek constitutions. But as 
the general succession of these forms has been sketched already and 
the particular details must be not unfamiliar to the reader, we will 
hasten from the author’s survey of the institutions to that of sys- 
tems, which will more properly comprise the principle of sovereignty. 
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On account, however, of the -universal interest of the subject, and 
the suggestiveness of the analogy with our own governmental situa- 
tion, we must transcribe the author’s sketch of the democracy of 
Athens; yet a democracy of but one-fifth of the population :— 


“ All the legislative, executive, and judicial functions are passed into the 
hands of the people, who execute them either directly in the general assem- 
bly, or indirectly by committees of that body. No distinction of birth or for- 
tune is recognised by the laws. The vote of the lowest labourer has the same 
value in the ecclesia as that of the most rich and noble of the patricians. All 
the citizens are alike admissible to all the offices of the republic, on condition of 
proving capacity and morality; and most of the places are, moreover, portioned 
among the candidates, thus tried, by lot. They are all salaried, down to the 
simple attendants at the general assembly. The terms of tenure are all short, 


” 


never more than one year, in some cases not exceeding a single day. .... _ 
P. 172. 

Besides the equality of vote, the election by lot, and the univer- 
salization of salary, the author adds :— 

“A characteristic feature of the constitution is the vast extension of the 
attributions of the judicial power, which, indeed, is confounded largely with 
the legislative. What is no less remarkable is to observe this people, while it 
delegates the law-making to a special tribunal, retain itself the executive func- 
tions, the direction of foreign politics, the arbitrament of peace and war, of 


finance and public works; in a word, reserve to the general assembly the 
particular cases, and to the particular assembly the general cases.”—P. 172. 


The absorption, by the judicial, of the legislative functions, is but 
a remnant of the primitive character of all governments, which 
must, as we have seen, begin by the administration of justice. In 
the antithesis of M. Sudre about the general assembly, the inversion 
is but apparent, the real order is entirely natural. In conduct as in 
conception, the people, and indeed its betters, can reach the general 
and the abstract only through the particular and the concrete. 
Human nature has eyes and appetites for many ages before it has 
an intellect. It thus appreciates a salaried office or desires an 
active and immediate influence, long before it cares a button for the 
sublime symbol called the law. And in this, as well as most the 
other points, we see how little it has altered from the Athenian to 
the American democracy. 

Instead of seeing, however, these necessities of nature in the 
Athenians, M. Sudre sets to excusing them, in the common 
way, by imputing the excesses of the democracy to the oligarchy, 
its selfishness, its cruelty, its lack of patriotism. The Athenian 
oligarchy had, like all others, its faults, no doubt. Yet its selfish- 
ness was but the common tenacity to what the laws declared its 
own; its cruelty arose from its insufficient and therefore desperate 
means of holding its power; its lack of patriotism, in inviting for- 
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eigners to come to aid it, was but a mode of saving what it deemed 
the country as well as its caste. Democracy has the same vices, 
only (from the nature of its composition, which is a final amalga- 
mation of all internal antagonisms) their operation is overlooked, 
because thus necessarily exterior. Are not democracies, in fact, 
notorious for all these vices in their foreign policy—for selfish- 
ness, for cruelty, for want of the higher patriotism of devotion to 
international and intellectual civilization? For example, when 
this civilization is menaced seriously, at the present moment, 


by a new incursion from the “northern hive,” with a despot* 


robber to conduct the swarm, which, we ask, of all the govern- 
ments, has foreborne to stigmatize the outrage, and even cherishes 
a seeret sympathy or a selfish amity with the offender? Why, 
our own most perfect of all possible democracies. For want of 
colonies to realize the proverbial cruelty of republics, are not a 
seventh of our population exposed, by law, to worse brutalities than 
those denounced in monarchical countries, by laws against “cruelty 
to animals?” And as to selfishness and its twin offspring of “an- 
nexation” and unscrupulousness, are we not deemed facile princeps, 
not excepting Nicholas himself? 

Interiorly, the vices of democracy are dissembled also in another 
manner. ‘Ihe people appear less selfish, because they have less to 
sacrifice; more patriotic, because the country is the7r caste; in fine, 
more clement because less considerate and more impulsive. Yet, 
after admitting the extenuation of this double series of disguises, was 
not tle democracy of even Athens still more infamous than the 
patricians for rapacity, for cruelty, for ingratitude and injustice, as 
well as for outrage upon foreign countries and the destruction of 
its own? Did it not wantonly provoke the fatal Peloponnesian 
war, and the still more foolish Sicilian expedition? Did it not rifle 
the public treasury and even ruin the financial system to make the 
offices it seized and multiplied all salaried? When this had failed 
did it not confiscate the private property of its fellow-citizens, and 
oppress the independent cities which it had “annexed” under name 
of allies with the most unscrupulous extortion and even plunder ? 
Who can forget its congenial deference to the unprincipled buffoon 
Cleon, and its reckless disregard of the patriot eloquence of De- 
mosthenes; its giddy exiles and recalls of the clever profligate 
Alcibiades? Who can forget the greedy fine and the deadly prison 
of the conqueror at Marathon; the ostracism of Themistocles, of 
Cimon, of Aristides; the hemlock of Socrates and of Phocion? Can 
most of these crimes be even pretended to have been provoked by 
the aristocracy ? 
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Thus, it were easy to retaliate the imputation of M. Sudre, who 
looks, as usual, too much at Athens through the modern medium of 
domestic politics, and being a fautor of the French bourgeoisie, 
defends the “demos” whom he deems its analogue. But such 
reciprocal recriminations would be unjust on both sides, and 
most of the charges are susceptible of explanation or extenuation. 
Not, however, by the mere statistical or pedagogical manipulations, 
pro or con, employed by Mitford or by Grote. ‘The right excuse is 
to be found, not in evading the facts, but in exposing their mo- 
tives and results.. For instance, democracy is rapacious because 
relatively needy; it is reckless and unprincipled because compara- 
tively ignorant; it is cruel because its conscience is dispersed among 
a greater multitude, and because its task is less defensive than aggres- 
sive; it is ungrateful because suspicious of intellectual superiority, 
and thus suspicious from a timid instinct of its own incompetency. 
These very natural infirmities provoked the faults of the oligarchy 
quite as really as the oligarchical excesses did the democratic. But 
the joint result was, in Greece, the beneficial suppression of the 
city constitution by that of the state, and the corresponding evo- 
lution of the moral principle of sovereignty. 

From this survey of the historical institutions of ancient Greece, 
the author passes to the speculative systems. 

The earliest theoretic essay upon government or politics of which 
we have any knowledge is of the date of the fifth century before 
Jhrist. The constitutions of the primitive lawgivers were religious 
and moral, or, rather, they were mere maxims, such as the sayings 
of the Seven Sages. Even codes of riper date and much more 
system and celebrity—as those of Draco, Zeleucus, Chorandus, de. 
—advanced no further than merely civil and especially penal in- 
stitutions. They said nothing of political organization. And this 
analysis of history conforms strictly, we see, to theory. 

Again, the theory requires no less that speculation upon politics 
be first applied, not to the principle, but to the form of the consti- 
tution. It is thus that in the art of medicine, which is the politics 
of the “body corporal,” we see the culture of anatomy precede, 
by ages, that of physiology. lu fact, the object of anatomy is 
quite accessible to sense, is consistent in all its parts, and ex- 
tended obviously in space, and the question is to ascertain its 
laws of state. The subject-matter of physiology is, on the con- 
trary, a pure abstraction, whose parts exist but in succession, and 
of which the object is the laws of change. The conception of the 
latter, then, requires a vastly riper intellect; and the proportion is 
even augmented in the physiology of the social system. ‘This is 
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also why the form, the anatomy of government is the preéminent 
consideration with the people at the present day; who do not know 
that the same princzple (as even our author observes, empirically) 
may well assume, and does, in fact, assume the various forms. But 
what the people or the lowest intellectual class must do at present, 
the highest must have been subject to originally. And accordingly 
the first political discussion found in Greek literature—we mean 
the famous and fictitious conference of the Persian satraps in Herod- 
otus—concerns the preference between monarchy, aristocracy, and _ 
democracy. We say fictitious, for all three of the forms could 
scarcely at that time have been known in Persia, and very certainly 
not criticized with the mature sagacity of the Greek historian. Most 
probably Herodotus took this agreeable mode of canvassing opinions 
current among the learned of his countrymen. 

Accordingly, toward the same period appeared Hippodamus, of 
Miletus, who, says Aristotle, was the first speculative writer upon 
government. His work is known, indeed, only through the envious 
or carping criticism of the Stagirite, and from a short abstract pre- 
served most fortunately by Stobzeus. From this, it seems, that Hippo- 
damus not only conceived in theory the different forms discussed by 
Herodotus, but prescribed the famous modern mixture of the three 
as the best government. But he went deeper than those outward 
forms, and analyzed the social system with a profundity not attained 
generally to this day. It is the advance of the anatomy of Morgagni 
upon that of Galen. 


“ Society, thought Hippodamus, consists of three essential classes. The first 
comprises the men of mind, who have in charge the general interests; the 
second, the men of muscle, whose part it is to defend the country; the third, 
the men of labour, who supply society with its subsistence. They are called 
the deliberative, the military, and the industrial orders. The deliberative is 
the highest in dignity; the industrial the lowest. Each of these three bodies 
is subdivided into three portions. Thus the deliberative order is composed of 
a preparatory commission, a senate, an executive authority. ‘The military 
order consists of a body of officers, a regular army, and the mass of the able- 
bodied—in modern language, the staff, the line, the reserve or militia. In fine, 
the labouring class is portioned into agriculturists, artisans, and merchants. 
Such are, says Hippodamus, the essential elements of all societies. The problem 
of civil government is to devise a method whereby these elements shall work 
harmoniously together. 

“ This consummation can be but the result of three fundamental influences, 
namely, doctrines and creeds, manners and tastes, customs and laws. The first 
controls and corrects the passions and directs them in the ways of virtue; the 
second, which, from its constant action, is a second nature, shapes the charac- 
ter; the laws serve either to deter from evil by operating upon fear, or to 
stimulate to good by the lure of recompense. In fine, these three great social 
forces have a triple object to correspond: the realization of the honourable, 
the just, and the useful. Or in cases where the three acquisitions could not 
be all combined, the preference should be given in the order of the state- 
ment.”——Pp. 227, 228. 
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M. Sudre, in this analysis of the abstract of Stobeeus, goes on 
to detail various precepts of Hippodamus on the latter head, which, 
while all admirable for the same sagacity, are less essential to the 
point in hand. We will conclude, then, with concurring heartily 
with M. Sudre in the observation that “the enumeration, made by 
the Milesian philosopher, of the classes or essential functions of 
every human association, is more just, more comprehensive, and 
more complete than most of its successors ; and that Plato and Aris- 
totle, and even the modern political economists, (who work exclu- 
sively upon the third and lowest of the three orders,) have never 
equalled it.” In fact, the Stagirite, who would be rightly consid- 
ered likeliest to have surpassed it, has reprehended, among varicus 
other things, the definition of Hippodamus, for including labourers 
(as it had done, and perhaps even the slaves) in the body politic; 
whereas he himself proscribed the labourers as well as slaves, and 
even the artisans. The difference is, that Aristotle includes the 
government alone, gives the anatomy but of the head and of the 
arms; while Hippodamus comprises also the essential system of 
nutrition. There is, moreover, a degree of truth in the distinction 
of M. Sudre, that Hippodamus divides society into different classes 
of functions, rather than classes of persons, as does Aristotle. But 
the division was in reality not of the functions but by them. The 
functions were employed in this case but as a general expression or 
the exponent of the social organography. Indeed, they could not 
have been conceived objectively and as a basis of analysis until the 
principles of governmental physiology were developed; but even 
the existence of such principles had not been broached until some 
time after in the discussion which has given Socrates a duly special 
immortality. But before passing to this great era, we must show 
more of Hippodamus, who, although so worthily its real forerunner, 
is almost unknown in political history. ‘The constitution of a 
state,” says this fine observer, “will be truly solid if it be mixed, 
that is, composed of the choicest governmental forms. 1 must be 
understood to speak only of the forms that are natural, and not of 
forms that are contrary to nature. For instance, tyranny and 
oligarchy are incompatible with a free state. The ingredients to 
be introduced then, are, first royalty, then aristocracy. Royalty 
is a sort of imitation of the divine order, and can on this account 
be kept with difficulty pure in mortal hands without degenerating 
into luxury and insolence. It should therefore be admitted only in 
limits useful to the public weal. Still more requisite in the state 
is the aristocratic principle, for it procures not one but many 
chiefs inspired with lofty emulation, who yield a range of choice 
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and change in the depositories of the government. Democracy is 
also of absolute necessity. In fact, each member of the society 
should share its honours and its advantages. But too much 
influence must not be accorded to the vulgar, because they are pre- 
sumptuous, inconsiderate, and ignorant.” 

Who does not fancy, cries M. Sudre, after citing this passage in 
his author’s terms, that he has been reading an actual portrait of 
the British constitution. Hippodamus then is the originator, and 
not Cicero or Tacitus, of the conception of a mixed or balanced, 
constitution. But he erred—and indeed the error remains universal 
to our own day—in supposing that such a mixture must be arti- 
ficial and exceptional. All three forms are integral elements of 
every possible constitution, as Hippodamus should have concluded 
from his own analysis above exhibited. But he was really not 
aware, any more than still is M. Sudre, of the fundamental reason 
of his trinary divisions, nor that they rested on the same triplicity 
of every human organism, as well collective as individual, from 
which also emanate the three governments. In fact, it is not the 
exclusive presence but the relative predominance of one or other of 
these conjunct forms that gives a government its designation. Thus, 
our own, in which the democratic element floats fully uppermost, is 
called, according to the general usage, a democracy; while yet the 
President wields a far larger share of royal power than Queen Vic- 
toria. ‘The same unconsciousness of his own principles it was that 
also led Hippodamus to consider tyranny and oligarchy as “ unnat- 
ural.” They are forms quite as natural and even as necessary as 
the others; they are only noxious as degenerations from the main 
proportionals of the progression, which, from the human point of 
view, are deemed exclusively legitimate. Like ochlocracy or pure 
democracy, they are as normal as old age, which from the point of 
view of nature is a prerequisite of renovation. In fine, this over- 
sight of principles so much in keeping with the remote epoch, would 
seem to show that the unrivalled outline, above transcribed, of the 
social system must have been due in part to an artistical divination 
of organic symmetry, as the poet Goethe was the first to seize the 
botanical theory of development. 

Accordingly, Hippodamus was by profession an architect, and 
was the builder of the Pirzeus and of the city of Rhodes. He was 
the first, too, to propose the plan of laying off cities in regular 
streets, instead of having the houses huddled without any order, as 
they had been hitherto. ‘This should, surely, to a philosopher of less 
sagacity than Aristotle, have afforded presumption of a capacity for 
also recognising social order. He who loves order in one direction 
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pursues it usually in all. Yet Aristotle, on the contrary, makes 
sneering mention of the profession, as if unfitting Hippodamus to 
write on government. ‘The probable envy at his success, which 
seems inferable from such a criticism, is still more shabbily sug- 
gested by certain strictures on his foppish dress. In the first place, 
Aristotle was himself quite finical in this respect, though, perhaps, 
chiefly to supply a particular penury of nature. But, in principle, 
the trait in question was not inconsonant with both philosophers. 
It is the charlatans who affect slovenliness as a symptom of deep 
thought, and whom, on visiting their study, you will find immersed in 
a chaos of books. They know that the vulgar, whom alone they look 
to, take eccentricity for greatness, and admire exterior self-denial, 
of which they feel themselves incapable. This, in fact, is the phi- 
losophy of the monastic filth of all religions. And whenever it is 
not affected, it betokens mental imbecility. Disorder of ideas is 
akin to disorder of exterior. Whereas a clearly comprehensive and 
methodical intelligence must needs be simplex munditits as well 
in bodily as mental apparel. No more conclusive (except, again, to 
quite the contrary of Aristotle's intention) is another stricture of his 
on Hippodamus, as “affecting to know all things;” the inference 
suggested being, of course, the vulgar one that he knew nothing. 
Such an argument comes ill from Aristotle, who himself wrote books 
upon almost all things—except precisely what he knew profession- 
ally—and, morever, the abstract truth is, that he wrote so well, 
like Hippodamus, for the very reason of this generality of his 
acquirements. For to write thoughtfully on anything, we must 
know something of all things. Your hommes specials are only 
good for making school-books: for here the Helicon of inspira- 
tion is not reflection but authority, and the object is to inculcate, not 
to explain. That Aristotle did not recognise these things betrays, 
at least in this particular, the disposition toward his predecessors 
which is imputed to him by Lord Bacon, of being unwilling, “like 
the Turk,” to bear a brother near the throne. 

The lineal successor of Hippodamus in the march of govern- 
mental speculation, is, as has been said already, Socrates and his 
school. As to the views of the sage himself, they can be known 
only indirectly, through either the Dialogues of Plato or the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon. On the subject of the sovereignty, M. Sudre 
describes him, justly, as sometimes making it the heritage of capacity 
or genius, and concluding for the despotism of an individual; some- 
times, also, as recognising in the general will the rightful source 
of all authority and law; and anon affirming the existence of laws 
superior to the will of man and of a justice whereof the origin is 
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neither in number nor in genius. (P. 249.) And he remarks that 
these hesitations ought not to surprise us. “They are,” says he, 
“explained by the immense difficulty of the problem, which has in 
all times been one of the shoals of the human mind.” 

No, they are not. at all explained, though they may be excused 
by such a reason. The explanation is a good deal deeper than even 
Socrates’s observation of the historical fluctuations of government. 
It was suggested in our indication of the three successive grounds 
of society and of the position assigned to Socrates as destined 
organ of the second principle. This middle position implies already 
a double tendency to variation, and, more especially, a hesitation in 
him who took it for the first time. But the conformity of our theory 
to the historic traits of Socrates will be more striking if we remem- 
ber the special nature of the position. We have described it, in 
fact, already, as the transition of the source of sovereignty from the 
divine basis of power or force to the human basis of right or will. 
Now the innovator in the source or principle would attend little to 
the point of form; which shows why Socrates was so indifferent 
about the form of the government as to prefer a despotism, which 
imports the absence of any at all. Then, again, the gifted genius 
who was, according to Socrates, to exercise this despotism, is a 
mysterious mezzo termine between divinity and man, and thus cor- 
relative to the transition of the principle. ‘The new principle of 
will itself explains directly the second sentiment above recorded of 
the Attic sage, as placing sovereignty in the “general will.” And 
the third doctrine, which again transfers it to some still ulterior but 
unknown source, is still more broadly characteristic of the situation. 

Socrates, in fact, in breaking from the ancient principle of gov- 
ernment, provoked the sophists, who have become infamous only for 
being champions of that odious doctrine. But he was forced to 
take, in battering the principle of force, a principle no less untena- 
ble itself at bottom—the principle which, in its consequences, is in 
turn become as odious in the metaphysicians and the Jesuits, those 
kindred sophists of the moral epoch. Socrates was then, in princi- 
ple, no Jess a sophist than his malignant adversaries, as was war- 
rantably charged accordingly by his accusers. And if this funda- 
mental fallacy could have escaped his own sagacity, his acute 
combatants were fully competent to make him sensible of the weak 
side. From one or both of these sources, he was certainly aware 
of it. And this, moreover, (with the explanatory versatility of the 
true theory,) accounts precisely for two additional peculiarities of 
Socrates. One of these was the famous axiom, that certain knowl- 
edge is impossible; which is the dictate of chagrined despair in a 
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mind that, severed from the general anchorage, is forced to recog- 
nise, in turn, the instability of its new doctrine. The other was 
the dialectical procedure of Socrates, which was so peculiar to 
him as to still retain his name. Consisting, it is known, in never 
avowing his principle or affirming anything, and but reducing to 
absurdity the positions of his opponents, it was just the system for 
a man too honest to aver a principle he felt unsound, and too intel- 
ligent not to perceive his destitution in this particular. It may 
be added that the negative reasoning, which was the consequence 
of such conviction, is a third characteristic of the moral epoch pro- 
claimed by Socrates, the epoch of free volition, of destruction, of 
metaphysics. But with his knowledge of this inanity of the moral 
principle, the “general will,” both as a test of truth in general, and 
as a source of political sovereignty, combined with also the deep per- 
suasion that such test and sanction must have existence; it was but 
natural for Socrates to have recourse to the third conjecture, 
of referring vaguely to “laws superior to the will of man” and 
the light of genius, as in fact recorded in the above abstract of 
his vacillations. ‘This negative glimmer of the final principle of 
social sovereignty, which is reason, (Adyoc,) is, in fine, moreover, 
the “unknown God,” so often hinted by the same philosopher. 
Ages after, St. John makes this Aéyoc the appellative of the divin- 
ity, as the original archetype as well as architect of all things. 

Here, then, is a fundamental explanation of the variations and 
definition of the innovations of Socrates. And the same prin- 
ciples would guide us equally through the derivative peculiarities 
which M. Sudre leayes as unaccounted for in the disciples of the 
sage. We need consequently offer but a few remarks upon his able 
survey of the three principal disciples, (though the last be such but 
indirectly, ) namely, Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle. 

A first reflection is the strict coincidence between the tenets of 
these three writers and the foregoing phases of the doctrine of the 
master. Xenophon is the representative of the “sovereignty of ge- 
nius.” It is the theme of his Utopian Cyropzdia. Beyond this, 
he was, in politics, but a mere statesman, not a philosopher, with 
expediency for his sole principle and with success for his sufficient 
sanction. In this he also echoes the scepticism of the master, and 
in prescribing it in practice, was a gentle prototype of Machi- 
avel. Superior in point of intellect as well as posterior in point of 
time, the famous founder of the Academy espoused, conformably to 
both advantages, the middle stage of the Socratic evolution, the 
moral principle; and hence we find him the continuator of the nor- 
mal mission of the master. While Aristotle, advancing higher in 
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the double order of time and intellect, evolves, accordingly, the final 
views, or rather aspirations, of Socrates toward a criterion of truth 
and sovereignty independent of will and genius, and lying exclu- 
sively in the recognition of the natural laws of the social system. 
So nicely congruous are the counter tissues of philosophy and his- 
tory, where even thinkers can still discern but simple accident and 
chaos ! 

In the next place, we are to note the points of progress, in social 
science, of the two latter of these philosophers, beyond the position 
of Socrates. 

Plato is, throughout his writings, in reality, what he professed to 
be, the mere expositor of the ideas of his master. He is presented, 
by all his Dialogues, in the personage of Socrates, as maintaining 
the theme of justice against the rival principle of force or fraud. 
And what is curious, although quite natural, he states the arguments 
of his antagonists with more ability and even eloquence than those 
that favour his own side. ‘The explanation of this strange proce- 
dure is now supplied in the foregoing pages: the side of Plato as 
of Socrates was the dawning principle of will or conscience, for 
which the arguments were unexplored, and of which the advantages 
were undeveloped; whereas the interests derivable from fraud and 
force were long familiar, and all the sophisms that could enforce 
them had become eloquent common-places in the schools. In the one 
case Plato had but to borrow; in the other he must discover. M. 
Sudre, who sees nothing of this however, rates him roughly for the 
maladroitness :— 


‘He should have laid down with authority the great metaphysical principle 
of moral obligation, established that the idea of right and duty is resolvable 
into no other, explained and justified it by the mere fact of its existence in 
the human conscience, evinced that it controls reason itself, &c. Instead of 
following a course thus truly philosophic and becoming the subject, the oracle 
of the Academy launches off into subtle distinctions, &c.”—P. 280. 


Alas! for the “truly philosophic” recipe of our author, of whose 
philosophy and criticism this one passage would show the compe- 
tency. In the first place, he puts Plato completely upon his 
own position in relation to the idea of conscience or of right; 
and this naive sentiment betrays a curious, but, in truth, the com- 
mon preparation for the comprehension of the deeds and doctrines 
of a remote epoch. Whereas, in fact, as we have seen, the age and 
even the intellect of Plato had but a dawning and disputed glimmer 
of those abstract notions ; and this precisely is why he failed to go 
directly to the subject, and was led to “launch off into subtle dis- 
tinctions,” as people always do when out at sea. But, again, besides 
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this gross oversight of all historical psychology, let us consider what 
it would avail if Plato could have done as thus prescribed him, and 
if he had laid down, in fact, that “great metaphysical principle” 
which is its own sufficient evidence and “controls reason itself.” 
Would not even the most thick-headed of the sophists have re- 
sponded: “ Very well; you hold that conscience is the only source 
of all authority and justice, a source, moreover, self-demonstrative 
and incontestable by argument. How, then, can you pretend to 
question the established right of the bloodiest tyrant who merely 
deigns to plead iis conscience in reply? You will not venture upon 
the subterfuge of saying such conscience does not exist; for it is 
the essence of the notion, as you yourself, indeed, declare to be 
cognoscible only by its professed owner. Will you call it, then, 
a false conscience? But the mere assertion, not to say the proof, 
that anything is false or true implies appeal to the test of reason, 
which you have repudiated in this subject. So that you see your new 
criterion, taken just as you present it, is the very sanction for all 
despotical and oligarchical oppressions; instead of being, as you 
imagined, with your habitual fantastic easiness, the heaven-sent 
subverter of them all!” 

And, in truth, not all the logic of the Socratic school together 
could find escape, we dare affirm, from this overwhelming retort. 
Nor is it merely in point of argument that the conclusion would be 
irreproachable ; it is abundantly confirmed by experience. ‘lo men- 
tion here but a single instance: Was it not conscience—sincere con- 
science—that authorized as well as erected the “devilish enginery” 
of the Inquisition—of that institution whose atrocious tortures are 
become the symbol, as they were the epitome, of all the tyrannies 
and all the iniquities of history? The only outlet, then, from this 
predicament, which M. Sudre would prescribe to Plato, is through 
rejection of the vicious premises, the common notion of the use of 
conscience, as applied to political action. Conscience, in its poli- 
tical use, is no/ the principle of justice, but of revolt. If it were 
the principle of justice, it must be equally accessible to the ap- 
peal of both the parties, the oppressors and the oppressed. But 
the consequence of this would be, as has been shown in the 
ease of conscience, to make justice also self-contradictory—which 
will be seen, no doubt, to be absurd. That conscience is but a prin- 
ciple or an expedient of revolt is proved directly by the constant 
part which it has played in history. It was by conscience, in the 
rudimental shape of “genius,” “moral sentiment,” &c., that the 
Socratic school assailed and sapped the tyrannies of physical force. 
It was by conscience, under the maturer designation of “ private 
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judgment,” that the Reformation overthrew the tyrannies of spiritual 
force. It is by conscience, in the disguise of the “inherent rights 
of man,” that democraey is getting rid of the political force of the 
feudal system. Conscience then, through all these subtleties of 
transformation, is a mere instrument, and even an instrument per- 
missible only to the side of insurrection. But as this continues still 
to be the side of the great majority—whose mental calibre can 
scarce, moreover, extend, in anything, to both sides—the negative 
rallying word of conscience is supposed to be a positive and general 
principle. It has, however, by those very properties, been the great 
agent of the revolution that is superseding the reign of force in 
preparation for the reign of reason—which alone will have the divine 
prerogative of being impartial and universal. 

But the point we were to note of Plato is one in which he makes 
a clear advance beyond the elements inherited from Socrates and 
Hippodamus. ‘This fresh accession to social science is called his 
Theory of Revolutions. Not that, as promulgated by the author, it 
is of scientific accuracy, but that it was the first conception of a 
dynamic law of society. In Plato’s notion, the revolution of socie- 
ties describes a circle, passing regularly through the following forms 
of government: patriarchy, monarchy, aristocracy, timocracy, plou- 
tocracy, oligarchy, and democracy, which begets tyranny; then the 
cycle is complete, and the state must perish or be regenerated. 
Plato further explains the movement by some mathematical consid- 
erations, which are, however, unintelligible to the commentators. 
At the same time, seeing that Aristotle must have understood them 
perfectly—since he admits, while criticising the assigned order of 
his master’s series, that there may indeed be truth in his expla- 
nation—in view of this the latest translators, Cousin and Schleier- 
macher, justly refrain from pronouncing upon either the theory or 
the expression, and suggest that our difficulty may be ignorance of 
the Greek: meaning of the technical terms. We shall imitate their 
abstinence as to the principle of the movement. Its circularity 
has been refuted by the theory above submitted, which shows that 
en a diversity of principles the cycles are progressive. But Plato’s 
greatest error was the oversight of all progress ; for he considered, 
on the contrary, the entire movement a degeneration. ‘This utter 
inversion of the truth (which was, however, an exact deduction from 
the ancient or & priori point of view) supplied occasion, in its cor- 
rection, for the next advance in social science, which was the match- 
less contribution of Aristotle. 

The philosophy of Aristotle, as well general as social, presents, in 
fact, a complete contrast to Plato’s by proceeding @ posterior?. This 
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is its distinction and its glory. But this, it may be said, was an im- 
provement in mere method. Yes, and so are all improvements that 
have advanced largely the human mind, from the time of Socrates 
down. ‘The principles to be discovered are in reality few and 
simple; it is the methods of detecting and applying them that 
are prolific. Hence, accordingly, that singular profundity of Aris- 
totle, which filled his writings with views and processes not even yet 
reached by the march of science. We have only space to mention 
one or two on the theme before us. ‘Thus, in commencing his com- 
parative analysis with a division of governments into three kinds, 
he adds, “The thing is not conformable to rigorous reality, for the 
number of combinations is infinite.” But he did not see that it was 
precisely this infinitude of the series that rendered normal the trial 
division which, like Hippodamus, he divined empirically. Again, 
in criticising Plato on the Theory of Revolutions, he observes the 
fundamental cause of all political revolutions to be excess of ine- 
quality or of equality. What profundity and justness! But how 
did he not remark, then, that the cause of all stability must, even 
by the rule of contraries, which he employs on this very occasion, 
be a regular gradation of social rank between the two extremes? 
He did, however, recognise, although confusedly, the fact itself, in 
recommending as the best of governments an aristocracy of merit. 
What he saw not was, that the preéminence and the stability of this 
medium form proceeds ulteriorly from the hierarchical organization 
of entire nature. It was the laws of this procession, no doubt, that 
Plato sought to formulize, in their reaction of revolutions, mathe- 
matically. Thus the theory of Aristotle was less fundamental than 
that of Plato; but, by compensation, it was more specific, as being 
more proximate. And this, in fact, is the direction of the march 
of scientific progress, which Aristotle pushes further in this explica- 
tion of his own axioms. “In every state the citizens are all equal 
in certain aspects, unequal in other points of view. Demagogy 
[by which the ancients understood what moderns call democracy] 
springs almost always from the pretension to render absolute and 
universal an equality which exists really but in some respects; oli- 
garchy, from the pretension to render absolute and universal an ine- 
quality that exists really but in certain points.” The due develop- 
ment of this remark would yield a precious treatise on practical 
politics. But the intention of the foregoing pages has been accom- 
plished in having deduced it, through the filiation of progressive 
systems, as the utmost landmark left by Greek intellect. 

The Roman governments are next surveyed by M. Sudre, with 
the same ability—that is to say, considered from the ordinary point 
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of view. But this scholastic view may also, in Roman history, be 
now corrected—at least to all who have read as carefully—in a sin- 
gle line. ‘The destination of the Roman people was to propagate in 
practice the moral principle evolved by Socrates and authorized by 
Christianity. The result was the sole creation of that merely imita- 
tive nation—the immortal system of the Roman jurisprudence. 





Art. IV.—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESS. 


THAT the power of Romanism has grown since the beginning of the 
present century is an indubitable fact. The history of the Papacy 
has for centuries been an alternation of periods of advance and re- 
treat; we are now in the midst of one of its forward movements, to 
be followed, as usual, by a still greater step backward. Amid all 
vicissitudes, however, the aims of Rome remain the same; and, 
under whatsoever guise presented, they are always inconsistent, 
fundamentally, with general liberty, whether religious or political. 

The Roman Church has achieved her conquests, in every age, by 
using means adapted to the time; nay, even by turning the weapons 
of her enemies against themselves. So, at the present time, in 
countries where the press is the great power, both moral and politi- 
cal, Rome finds herself compelled, in spite of the essential antag- 
onism between her system and the spread of general knowledge, in 
spite of her own repeated anathemas against books, newspapers, 
and printing in general, for the people, to make use of that very 
press to further her own ends. She handles the uncongenial weapon 
awkwardly enough, it is true; but that she handles it at all is one of 
the most pregnant characteristics of the age. It is our intention in 
this paper to give a brief survey of the principal periodical journals 
now published in this country in the interest of Rome. But before 
we proceed to details, a few remarks upon the status of journalists 
in the Roman Catholic Church itself will not be out of place. 

The first point to be noticed is, that journalism has no proper 
place in the organization of the Papal Church; it is an excrescence 
upon the system, not its natural outgrowth. By the continuous 
efforts of the popes throughout the middle ages, and by the final 
adjustment of the Roman system made at the Council of ‘Trent, all 
ecclesiastical power was secured to the priests, more especially to 
the bishops, and preéminently to the pope. According to the Tri- 
dentine theory, Christendom owes allegiance to an infallible episeo- 
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pate, whose head is the Bishop of Rome. None but the clergy 
were to be allowed to rule, to instruct, to educate the people. Jour- 
nalism was at that time unknown, or doubtless its functions would 
have been recognised in some way. As the case stands, the luckless 
Roman Catholic editor, if a layman, is nowhere in the ranks of 
Church functionaries, and can be nothing but the tool of his bishop 
or his pope. ‘the Papal journalists of the present age—an age of 
reaction and obedience—acknowledge this position, and profess to 
be satisfied with it, proclaiming openly that they speak only as they 
are authorized to speak by the bishop or the pope. 

These statements will suffice to clear up a few strange phenomena. 
In wholly Papal countries (e. g., Italy, Spain, Portugal) religious 
journals are almost unknown. ‘They begin to appear only in pe- 
riods of revolution, or of general enlightenment, when the Church 
has to struggle against enemies who know how to conduct journals. 
Even where the necessities of the times call forth such journals, 
their indiscriminate circulation is not encouraged by the priests; 
the more pious and exemplary ecclesiastics prefer that their flocks 
should read no papers at all, not even the ablest Catholic ones. In 
Roman Catholic countries you may often hear those priests who are 
most noted for their devotion to the Papal See dilating upon the 
perilous tendencies of journalism. ‘They fear (and with rea- 
son) that such an irresponsible power, even though employed for 
the advancement of the hierarchy, may wax too great and be turned 
against the Church. In convents, where, according to Roman ac- 
counts, the Church appears in her richest bloom, journals are rarely 
seen; the monk who reads them constantly is in danger of making 
his piety or his orthodoxy suspicious. 

We can now understand, also, the otherwise inexplicable fact that 
hardly an instance is known in which a man, whose whole training 
and education have been Roman Catholic, has achieved distinction 
as a journalist. ‘The youthful Romanist, whose views are limited 
entirely by the narrow boundaries of the system in which he has 
been reared, rarely seeks the editor’s chair; or, if he does, however 
able and vigorous his intellect may be, he finds himself utterly inca- 
pable of coping with men whose weapons are strange to him. If he 
emerges from his cave, the new light dazzles him; if he seeks to 
-Sustain the cause of Rome by new ideas, or in a new path, he im- 
perils his own position as a Catholic, and must either retreat or fall. 
Lamennais was the most gifted writer that had sprung from the 
bosom of Romanism for a century; in his earlier career he was de- 
voted to Rome, and was even styled the “father of the Church of 
the nineteenth century ;” nay, his apologetic works procured him 
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the offer of a cardinal’s hat. But he continued to write; his ge- 
nius developed itself freely—and Rome lost him. We by no means 
deny that many of the Romanist journals are ably edited; the fact 
is notoriously otherwise. But wherever you find force, freshness, 
vigour, in such a journal, you may almost take it for granted that its 
editor became a Catholic in middle life. His sinews acquired their 
force in another atmosphere. The following statements suffi- 
ciently show. this. Perhaps the most powerful Papal journal that 
has yet appeared—certainly the most scientific—is the “ His-.. 
torisch-politische Blitter,’ of Munich. It was established by 
Professor Phillips, a Lutheran, who held the chair of law in the 
University of Berlin, and afterward passed over to Rome. He is 
now Professor of Law at the University of Vienna. One of the 
chief contributors to this journal in its palmiest days was Yarke, an 
intimate friend of Phillips, and, like him, formerly a Lutheran. The 
ablest political pen now at the command of Rome in all Germany 
is that of von Florencourt, formerly an orthodox Lutheranjand now 
in the service of the Emperor of Austria. ‘The ablest of the French 
Catholic papers—the one which wields the widest influence in Europe 
and stands highest in favour with the pope—is the Univers ; its 
editor, Veuillot, was originally an atheist. ‘The editor of the 
Tablet—the chief political and ecclesiastical organ of the Catholics 
of Great Britain—is Mr. Lucas, (now M. P.,) a renegade from the 
Society of Friends. The leading Romanist journals of this country, 
beth as to talent and to the frankness with which they avow the 
broadest ultramontane doctrines, are, unquestionably, Brownson’s 
Review, the Freeman’s Journal, and the Shepherd of the Valley ;* 
but the chief editors of them all were originally Protestants. The 
editor of the Catholic Herald was, if we mistake not, born a Meth- 
odist; and M’Gee, editor of the Celt, was, in his radical days, as 
hostile to ultramontane Romanism as he is now zealous for it. 

Let us now turn our attention more in detail to the Catholic press 
in the United States. Brownson says in his Review (for April, 
1853) that the pope is nowhere so truly pope, and finds nowhere, 
so far as Catholics are concerned, so little resistance in the full 
exercise of his authority, as visible head of the Church, as in the 
United States. The remark is well grounded. In no country of 
Europe can the Roman Church develop itself with entire freedom ; 
here she may be as ultramontane as she pleases without let or hin- 
drance from king or kaiser. No episcopacy can be as thoroughly 
Papal as an American episcopacy. Few European editors would 
dare to write as Brownson and the editez of the “ Shepherd of the 
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Valley” have done for the last few years. Most of the Romanist 
papers in the country have avowedly put themselves under the con- 
trol of their several bishops; the collaborators of the most important 
of them are chiefly priests. Even the bishops find it necessary to 
emerge occasionally from the sacred gloom in which they generally 
dwell, and to appear, like common mortals, as newspaper writers. 
Unfortunately the prelates here, as in Europe, are not often eminent 
for scholarship ; there are only two in the land (Hughes and O’Con- 
nor) who can dare, without the risk of disgracing the Mother Church, 
to enter the lists against their more able and learned but heretical 
brethren. ‘The bishops, nevertheless, rule the editors. An occa- 
sional apparent disagreement between them need deceive no one; 
let the bishops but give the word, and all the editors are found fight- 
ing together. ‘lhus, even in what to the uninitiated appear to be 
purely political questions, the Papal press utters but one voice: of 
European revolutions, whether in Italy or in Prussia; of revolution- 
ary leaders, whether Kossuth, Mazzini, Meagher, or Louis Napo- 
leon; of slavery, Cuba, and the Maine Law, they all think, or at 
least speak, alike. So it has been, and so it will be, with regard to 
all questions which the bishops may choose to consider as involving 
the interests of the Papacy. The priests and the editors who, in 
the American republic, could overlook the perjuries of Louis Napo- 
leon and sanction his brutal coup d’état, simply because they hoped 
much from his success for the cause of ultramontanism in France, 
would contemplate with equal complacency a similar usurpation in 
America, were it possible, in view of the same end. ‘T'rze, we have 
heard, and may still hear, praises of republican institutions from 
Romanist bishops and editors; but, unless all history is false, we 
must always suppose, along with these uttered Jaudations, a sup- 
pressed salud ecclesia. Nay, these very men avow that they aim im 
this country, as elsewhere, at the absolute dominion of Rome. This 
love is for them the measure of every other. 

OrestEs A. BrowNnson is universally considered a high authority 
among Papists. The whole American episcopate endorses his Re- 
view; it is reprinted in England; and he himself has recently been 
elected to an Irish Professorship. ‘The ultramontane party in 
Europe believe him to be, especially in scientific capacity, the first 
representative of American Romanism; and the Catholic press in 
America generally accepts his dicta as the words of a master. Even 
those to whom his bold and rugged utterances appear perilous in the 
extreme, take great care to speak of them most tenderly, if they 
speak of them at all. In a word, no thorough Roman Catholic 
can do otherwise than acknowledge that Brownson’s pages are, m 
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the main, the truest organ of priests, bishops, and pope, that has 
ever been known in America. Very differently is he regarded by 
the so-called “ Liberal” Catholics, a party by no means despicable 
in point of numbers, but utterly destitute of ecclesiastical influ- 
ence. They write bitterly against Brownson and the whole ultra- 
montane system; and their arguments are valid enough, but not 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the endeavours of some writers of this class to free their 


Church from responsibility for Brownson’s unrepublican and fanati-., 
cal sentiments, and to stigmatize as a bad Catholic the very editor 


who stands highest in the favour of priests, bishops, and pope. 

In these days, and in this country, any man of Brownson’s tal- 
ents and culture, whv turns ultramontane Romanist, may be sure of 
soon taking a high place in a Church that can boast few members 
combining thorough scholarship with Papal convictions. In the com- 
munions to which Brownson formerly belonged, (we know not how 
many he has passed through,) he had many equals, both in intellect 
and cultivation; but in the Roman Catholic Church of America he 
is without a peer. He has carried into that communion an amount 
and kind of knowledge seldom found there; never of native growth. 
In dialectical skill he has no superior in that Church, and very few 
out of it. Though he takes the strongest and most unpopular 
ground as the very foundation of his ecclesiastical and political 
theory, he makes a much more plausible case for the Church than 
any other writer of the time; and he is wonderfully skilful in put- 
ting a new face on old arguments. Keen to detect an open place in 
the armour of his foes, he has the great advantage, besides, of hav- 
ing learned that armour itself, both in its strength and weakness, 
from personal use. Having passed through so many phases of re- 
ligious belief and non-belief himself, it is one of his strongest points 
to contrast the dissensions and confusion of the world of free 
thought with the seemingly magnificent and durable unity of Ro- 
manism ; and he makes that point often and ably enough. Like all 
renegades, he is intolerant and overbearing to a high degree; but 
his arrogance, it must be acknowledged, is well backed up by strength. 

Not only in point of talent, but also of the boldness with which he 
maintains the strictest ultramontane doctrines, is Brownson at the 
head of the Papal writers of the age. No writer of the present 
century has painted the world without the pale of Rome in darker 
colours than he has done in many a graphic picture. The suppres- 
sion of religious liberty in Roman Catholic countries is all right in 
his eyes; nay, there should be no such liberty anywhere if the 
Church could prevent it. He believes in “the direct temporal au- 
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thority of the pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ on earth;” and that 
the head of the Church has “temporal jurisdiction over sovereigns, 
at least, indirect, by divine right.” He holds, in substance, that for 
Roman Catholic powers to kill heretics, as such, is not persecution, 
but punishment. He can “better endure open, avowed Protestant- 
ism itself, than stingy, narrow-minded, and frozen-hearted Galli- 
canism, always studying to split the difference between Peter and 
Ceesar, God and the devil.” He hates and reviles those trimming 
Romanist writers who would detract from the Papal authority, even 
in seeming, and from prudential considerations. 


“There is, in our judgment, but one valid defence of the popes, in their 
exercise of temporal authority in the middle ages over sovereigns, and that is, 
that they possess it by divine right, or that the pope holds that authority by 
virtue of his commission from Jesus Christ, as the successor of Peter, the prince 
of the apostles, and visible head of the Church. Any defence of them on a 
lower ground must, in our judgment, fail to meet the real points in the case, 
and is rather an evasion than a fair, honest, direct, and satisfactory reply. To 
defend their power as an extraordinary power, or as an accident in Church 
history, growing out of the peculiar circumstances, civil constitution, and laws 
of the times, now passed away, perhaps forever, may be regarded as less likely 
to displease non-Catholies and to offend the sensibilities of power, than to de- 
fend it on the ground of divine right, and as inherent in the divime constitution 
of the Church; but even on the low ground of policy, we do not think it the 
wisest, in the long run. Say what we will, we can gain little credit with those 
we would conciliate. Always, to their minds, will the temporal power of the 
pope by divine right loom up in the distance, and always will they believe, 
however individual Catholics here and there may deny it, or nominally Cath- 
olic governments oppose it, that it is the real Roman Catholic doctrine, to be 
reasserted and acted the moment that circumstances render it prudent or ex- 
pedient. We gain nothing with them but doubts of our sincerity, and we only 
weaken among ourselves that warm and generous devotion to the Holy Father 
which is due from every one of the faithful, and which is so essential to the 
prosperity of the Church, in her unceasing struggles with the godless powers 
of this world.”* 


In perfect accordance with this theory, he maintains boldly that 
the Catholic society in America “is, as under the pagan Cesars, 
the germ or nucleus of a new Catholic state ;” that our “ American 
society is pagan, not Christian,” and that it is in process of “ con- 
tinual decline and corruption.” He declares, too, without reserve 
or hesitation, that “what the Church has done, what she has ex- 
pressly or tacitly approved in the past, that is exactly what she will 
do, expressly or tacitly approve in the future, if the same cireum- 
stances occur.” His political doctrine for America is, papacy first ; 
the republic, if the papacy wil it :— 

“But would you have this country come under the authority of the pope? 
Why not? But the pope would take away our free institutions! Nonsense. 


* Brownson’s Review, January, 1854, p. 90. 
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But how do you know that? From what do you infer it? Afterall, do you 
not commit a slight blunder? Are your free institutions infallible? Are they 
founded on divine right? This you deny. Is not the proper question for you 
to discuss, then, not whether papacy be or not compatible with republican 
government, but whether it be or be not founded in divine right? It the pa- 
cy be founded in divine right, it is supreme over whatever he founded only 
i human right, and then your institutions should be made to harmonize with 
it, and not it with your institutions. The real question, then, is not the com- 
patibility or incompatibility of the Catholic Church with democratic institutions, 
but, Is the Catholic Church the Church of God? Settle this question first. 
But, in point of fact, democracy is a mischievous dream, wherever the Cath- 
olic Church does not predominate, to inspire the people with reverence, and, 
to teach and accustom them to obedience to authority. The first lesson for all 
to learn, the last that should be forgotten, is, to obey. You can have no gov- 
ernment where there is no obedience; and obedience to law, as it is ealled, 
will not be long enforced where the fallibility of law is clearly seen and freely 
admitted. But is it the intention of the pope to possess this country? Un- 
doubtedly. In this intention is he aided by the Jesuits and all the Catholic 
prelates and priests? Undoubtedly, if they are faithful to their religion.” 


But Brownson was a Protestant too long not to have carried away 
with him into the new camp somewhat, at least, of the Protestant 
sentiment. In analyzing the philosophical opinions of his Romanist 
contemporaries, which he does with the utmost fearlessness, he often 


forgets his own principle of submission, and forgets, too, the unity of 
Roman opinion of which he boasts so loudly. There is hardly any 
quarter in which he does not find something to find fault with. Thus, 
at one time we find him assaulting, vi et armis, Dr. Newman and the 
whole school of converted Puseyites; at another he falls with lusty 
blows upon the Univers and the Ami de la Religion; and again, 
he turns his spear against the Annales de la Philosophie Chre- 
tienne ; though all are alike sheltered under episcopal and Papal 
protection. In the heat of controversy he often forgets himself as 
well in assaulting Roman writers as Protestant; even the I°vceman’s 
Journal tells him that he has charged the Univers with tendencies 
which that journal never professed. Indeed, he is far from careful in 
his statements of fact, or accurate in his appeals to history. We 
have, in fact, very little confidence in his boasted historical knowl- 
edge,—especially of ecclesiastical affairs. Any cultivated man who 
has studied both sides of the controversy between the Papists and 
tiie Protestants, could easily discover from the inaccuracies that 
abound in Brownson’s pages that he had not been brought up a 
Romanist. Apart from this, the Protestant tone of his style is often 
offensive even to Romanists. Although as a faithful Catholic he 
subordinates himself always to the Church, and especially to his 
bishop, and although, not being a priest, he writes no article without 
presenting it to his bishop for approbation, nevertheless many pas- 
sages are found in his pages which seem to owe their origin more to 
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the mines of modern science than to Catholic tradition. A stupid 
Catholic pastor in Connecticut was induced by passages of this kind, 
and by others which were beyond his reach, to charge Brownson with 
a tendency to atheism, pantheism, and all possible heresies. 

As Brownson writes all the most important articles of his Review 
himself, it is necessarily very limited in scope. He confines him- 
self mainly to the line of apology for Romanism in the province of 
general theology and philosophy, and can, therefore, not be locked 
upon as the representative of Roman Catholic literature as a whole. 
But, in spite of this, his Review is undoubtedly the most important 
journal of American Romanism, and the only one that can be com- 
pared with the more prominent Catholic organs of Europe, such as 
the Univers of France, the Civiltz Cattolica of Rome, the Dublin 
Review, the Tablet, and the Historish-politische Blatter, before 
mentioned. The fact that it is the only scientific journal of Cath- 
olicism in the United States shows sufficiently the deplorable state 
of Papal-literature among us. 

A monthly journal (The Metropolitan) was commenced a year 
or two ago at Baltimore, but it has obtained no status in the scien- 
tific or literary world; indeed, the publishers only promise an effort 
to diffuse, at cheap rates, useful knowledge and Catholic principles. 

Let us now glance briefly at the religious and secular newspapers 
published in the interest of Romanism in America. Of these the 
Freeman’s Journal undoubtedly takes the lead, in point both of 
talent and of influence. ‘The editor, Mr. M’ Master, is like Brown- 
son, 2 converted Protestant; and, like him, adopts the strictest Ro- 
man doctrines, which he follows to their consequences with entire 
fearlessness, and not without a rudeness and arrogance of style ap- 
proaching to vulgarity. The assaults of Rome upon human freedom 
in all times and among all nations find in him a willing defender. 
No one cries out more lustily than M’Master when any step in 
American legislation, or any popular combination manifests even an 
appearance of operating against Romanism; but, at the very same 
time, the most rigid European despotisms, provided they only sup- 
port ultramontane views, are for him mild and equitable govern- 
ments. ‘The Roman Church must have the largest liberty here and 
elsewhere; but for Protestants to seek a modicum of religious free- 
dom at Rome is the height of impudence. In dialectic skill he is 
inferior to Brownson; but he has a certain adroitness in managing 
an argument which serves him, with his readers, in place of logic. 
Brownson, even in his bitterest moods, hardly ever fails to write like 


a scholar, and seldom forgets the dialect of gentlemen; but M’Mas- 


ter’s style is often disfigured by slang that would not be out of place 
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in a bar-room. He rarely keeps within the limits of decency in 

writing of Protestants, and especially of Protestant clergymen. 

Nor does he spend all his gall upon heretics: even his offending 

Romanist brethren sometimes come in for a share of it. A few 

years ago the Pittsburgh Catholic, weary, if we remember cor- 
rectly, of his intolerable railing, refused to exchange with him. He 

has a bad habit of overrating the power of Romanism in this coun- 

try in order to overawe the trading politicians; and in dragooning 

his readers for an election he has repeatedly shown himself a master. _ 
In this matter he and some of his co-workers are, perhaps, begin- — 
ning to think the Romanists have gone a /ittle too far. ‘Their gen- 
eral failure on the school question has, perhaps, given them a salu- 
tary lesson. 

Zealous and ultramontane as the Freeman’s Journal has proved 
itself, it is yet by no means a greatly popular paper even among 
Catholics. Its want of variety, of system, of organization, is sadly 
complained of. Its European news consists chiefly of excerpts from 
foreign Catholic journals, and of these there is no redundance. 
‘There was talk some time since of a daily issue of the Journal, but 
the enterprise, we believe, has been abandoned. 

The Shepherd of the Vailey,* of St. Louis, is also a thoroughly 
ultramontane journal, edited by a renegade Protestant. There are 
some tender points in Romanist history and doctrine (e. g., the In- 
quisition, liberty, freedom of conscience, &c.) which have been care- 
fully touched by Papal writers for a century past; but Mr. Phillips 
writes for American readers in 1854 as if he were in Spain in 1620. 
He tells us openly that whether heretics shall be punished or not is 
a question of mere expediency; that Romanist governments are 
bound to prohibit Protestantism; and that should his Church ever 
gain the ascendency in this country, religious toleration will soon be 
at an end here. 

That these are really the sentiments of the Papacy every student 
of Church history well knows; but it has by no means been always 
the policy of Romanists to admit the fact. Nay, many Roman 
Catholic laymen to this day do not believe it; and both Brownson 
and Phillips are denounced by some of them in the public prints as 
bad Catholics. But the bishops sanction all that they have written. 
The milder Romanist papers do not avow such principles as the 
“Shepherd ;” but they entertain them, nevertheless. Some time 
since the “Pittsburgh Catholic” censured the “Shepherd” for the 
outspoken freedom of its utterances ; but the “ Boston Pilot” (itself 
belonging to the “mild” class of journals) thus remarked upon the 
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quarrel: “ We are sorry to find in our valued contemporary, the 
‘Pittsburgh Catholic, certain strictures upon the ‘Shepherd.’ Mr. 
Bakewell has his style of Catholic newspaper writing, our friend of 
Pittsburgh has his, we have ours, and so every Catholic paper has 
its own style. An article on religious toleration appeared in the 
‘Shepherd’ some months ago: some of the statements therein were 
strong, but true, nevertheless. Jt was an article which neither our 
friend of Pittsburgh nor we could have written, yet it was true 
withal. Perhaps if we could have written it, we would not.” Hon- 
estly spoken! Yet this same “ Pilot” goes on to add—“If it could 
come to the point, we suppose that the editor of the ‘Shepherd’ 
would be one of the last men to hurt the hair of a Protestant head;’’ 
and, with still greater inconsistency, declares that “no Catholic 
wishes to abridge the religious rights of Protestants.” 

We must be content with very brief statements with regard to the 
remaining Romanist papers. ‘The United States Catholic Miscel- 
lany of Charleston, 8. C., the Catholic Telegraph and Advocate 
of Cincinnati, the Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, the Catholic Mirror of Baltimore, the Catholic Instructor 
of Philadelphia, the Western Tablet of Chicago, the Catholic Vin- 
dicator of Detroit, and the Messenger of New-Orleans, are all 
weekly papers, published under the authority of the bishops of their 
respective dioceses. None of them manifest any great force or 
possess much influence; in the main they are ill-conducted, so far 
as organization goes, but are decent and decorous in their me- 
diocrity. 

The Roman Catholics of this country who speak the English lan- 
guage are, for the most part, Irish, or of Irish descent. While 
many among them are thorough Papists of the ultramontane obe- 
dience, there is also a large party—perhaps even a majority of the 
whole—who are for Ireland first and the pope afterward. Indeed, 
it has been matter of deep concern to the prelates for many years 
that so many Irish Romanists either become loose in their allegi- 
ance, or shake it off altogether after a few years residence in 
America. One of the bishops, in a lugubrious lament put forth 
some time ago, stated that if all the immigrants with their families 
had adhered to the faith of their fathers, the number of Catholics in 
this country would now number six or seven millions instead of 
about two millions. ‘he bulk of the emigrants themselves, how- 
ever, remain Catholics—but Jrish Catholics. But Romanism in 
Ireland is a national cause, and is therefore intermingled with feel- 
ings, passions, and interests often discordant with the true Papal 
spirit. In Ireland almost every county has its own Catholic paper ; 
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and it is therefore natural enough that Lrish papers would be issued 
here to meet the wants of the immigrant population; and most of 
those named above belong to this category. ‘Their reports of Irish 
news are generally as copious as those which they give for all the rest 
of Europe, and very properly so in view of the class for whom they 
eater. Among the journals expressly published for the Irish, the 
Boston Pilot and the Celt, (formerly of Buffalo, now of New-York,) 
perhaps, hold the first place in point of ability and influence. The 
Pilot, now in its sixteenth year, has probably a more extensive cir- 
culation than any other Romanist journal in the country. In 184° 
it took the liberal view of the European revolutions, for which it was 
duly chastised, and became in course of time properly penitent. But 
it lost caste in Europe; and not very long ago the Univers, in giv- 
ing an account of Catholic journalism in America, excluded the Pilot 
from the list of the orthodox. ‘The Pilot transferred the article to 
its columns, but added, “ with great satisfaction,” that an American 
bishop, lately travelling in France, stated that the paper “had now 
become a truly Catholic Pilot.” The editorship is now (or was 
lately) in the hands of a priest, the Rev. I. F’. Roddon, who con- 
ducts it with a degree of moderation, but who nevertheless keeps it 
in line (as it boasts) with Brownson and the Freeman’s Journal on 
all vexed questions, such as Kuropean or African freedom. The 
editors follow their natural Roman instincts and support despotism 
at home and abroad, con amore. Nevertheless, the Pilot is not fla- 
grantly ultramontane; it even sided with the archbishop of Paris 
against the Univers in their conflict of last year. It is more copi- 
ous in its news reports, we think, and is therefore a better source for 
the contemporary history of the Church than any other of the Ro- 
manist journals. It is also more reasonable and less fanatical ; and, 
us a whole, may be considered as the best of its class. It is our 
duty to say, however, that in the arrangement of its matter it is an 
example of what a newspaper ought noé to be. 

The city of New-York is the proper centre of the Roman Cath- 
olic press in America, especially for the Irish immigrants. It is 
well known that this portion of our population tends to herd 
together; and this tendency is fostered by political leaders as well 
as by the Roman Catholic clergy. They have associations of vari- 
ous kinds, political, social, benevolent and others, in all the large 
cities; in some of which none but Catholics are admitted, while in 
all they form the majority. ‘These organizations are useful in more 
ways than one; and not their least value lies in the fact that they 
tend to withdraw their members from the immediate control of the 
priests, and to habituate them gradually to at least some degree of 
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independent thought and action. It is a fact, that at this day Irish 
nationality and Roman Catholicism are disputing for the mastery 
among the Irish emigrants in America. Priests and bishops: make 
many concessions here that are unknown elsewhere in the domains 
of Romanism. <A significant dispute arose a year or so ago out 
of the annual banquet of the “Tom Moore Club” of Boston. 
Several of the Roman Catholic clergy attended this banquet, and 
the editor of the Pilot was among the speakers. - It will be remem- 
bered that, in his later life, ‘T'om Moore was anything but a rigid, or 
even a practical Romanist ; and it has, in fact, been doubted whether 
he even died within the pale of the Church. It was, therefore, ac- 
cording to Catholic usage, quite out of the way for priests to attend 
a banquet in his memory. ‘The ever-watchful “Shepherd of the 
Valley” soon raised its voice against the scandal: ‘“ We do not un- 
derstand this respect for the memory of Moore. Catholics certainly 
have little reason to venerate the Anacreon of modern Paganism ; 
and Irishmen, we should suppose, have still less cause to cherish the 
memory of a man who was ashamed of his country’s religion during 
life. Moore lived in England and died in England, and after his 
death English preachers performed their mummeries over his grave.” 
The Pilot bore this sharp reproof with laudable meekness. ‘The 
Shepherd's views were “strong yet true;” but still the Pilot thought 
that if his “excellent contemporary knew the young men of the 
Association, he would not have written the paragraph quoted above; 
and that a little reflection upon the circumstances in which Catholic 
young men in America find themselves, would suggest to him cer- 
tain reasons which might convince him that the ‘'om Moore Club 
does not deserve his strictures.” Another.instance of the “for- 
bearing” policy. 

No man of late years, perhaps, has given the Roman Catholic 
clergy of America so much trouble as Thomas Francis Meagher. 
Ardent, eloquent, intrepid, he is the pride and joy of young Ireland, 
and his banishment and sufferings have given him the added glory 
of martyrdom. His approach to this country was heralded by 
newspapers of all classes, Roman Catholics among the rest, with a 
feeling second only to the outburst which welcomed Kossuth. But 
he had hardly reached our shores before it came to be understood 
that for him, at least, Ireland was to be considered before Rome: 
and that he did not intend either to abnegate his sentiments on the 
subject of religious freedom, Church and state, &c., or to keep them 
secret. It was clear that trouble was to be looked for from this new 
apostle of liberty. ‘The Irish Catholic papers at first sustained 
Meagher, though faintly; at least, they busied thcmselves in put- 
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ting mild interpretations upon his fiery language; in the hope, 
doubtless, that he, like the radical M’Gee, might soon be brought 
into fitting obedience. But this forbearance was by no means uni- 
versal; and a series of bitter attacks on Meagher, in which the 
“Freeman’s Journal” Jed the way, were soon promulgated from 
Maine to Arkansas. A very pretty quarrel arose; and, at least, 
Meagher went so far as to charge the priests of Ireland with the 
failure of the Irish Revolution, and to exhort his countrymen to 
emancipate themselves, in all but spiritual affairs, entirely from... 
priestly authority. But one Romanist newspaper, so far as we 
know, (the Catholic Instructor of Philadelphia,) ventured to sustain 
Meagher in this dispute; the rest, when compelled to choose be- 
tween Romanism and Irish patriotism, declared decidedly for the 
former, and Meagher was put under the ban. ‘To the credit of the 
irish be it said, that they did not forsake their brave and brilliant 
leader; thousands of them, including most of the better educated, 
sustained him and still sustain him. A new paper, the “Irish 
American,” was established as their organ in New-York, and it has 
sprung into popularity at once, if we are rightly informed. The 
views of the party are well set forth in the following extract from 
one of its editorials :— 


“ Our faith and course, as an organ of opinion—particularly for our fellow- 
countrymen of Ireland—is to separate religion from politics; they who en- 
deavor ‘to extinguish us’ live by preaching up the connexion. e are for 
keeping Church and state asunder, knowing what evils the partnership has 
wrought and continues to perpetrate in the old world; they go to knit them 
closely, contending that all authority or power should rest in the former. We 
are for republicanism—rational American republicanism—every where, and the 
triumph of popular power over oppression and tyranny; they are for the 
divine right of kingship—for monarchy—for conservatism—for checking demo- 
cratic tendencies—opposed to revolutions, no matter how profligate or brutal 
the governments revolted against may be. We are for universal liberty, edu- 
cation, progress; they for stringent rule, for military despotism, for separate 
education, and against all complaints, efforts, and upheaving of the masses. 
We oppose the dragging in of religion upon every occasion, social and politi- 
eal, in which the Irishman may happen to be engaged. We especially object 
to such a combination of words as ‘ Catholic soldiers,’ ‘ Catholic voters,’ ‘ Cath- 
olic chairmen of meetings,’ ‘Catholic speakers, etc. These distinctions and 
denominations in the discharge of citizen duties are against the spirit of the 
American Constitution, which gives privileges to all without reference to re- 
ligious belief. We would know no political or social distinction between 
Protestant, Catholic, Presbyterian, or Jew. We would unite them in one 
arch of peace, giving to each the fullest and freest liberty of conscience. We 
would leave religion to the Church, at the altar, in the sanctuary, to the family 
—not to be contaminated by the things of this world. They condemn and 
abuse Protestantism in every shape and phase of its existence—in religion— 
in morals—in the family—in literature—a condemnation and abuse which are 
mutual and retorted with interest by the parties on the other side. We con- 
sider the newspaper recriminations as evil and a curse, and never omit an op- 
portunity to press the fact upon our readers.” 
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On this the “ Shepherd” remarks :— 


“It is certain that there is a party now organizing in this country with the 
intention of doing the last injury to old Ireland and to Irishmen, by taking 
from the children of St. Patrick that faith which has been their support and 
glory through ages of unheard-of persecution. It is well that these men should 

e exposed ; in themselves, they are contemptible enough, and there is danger 
of magnifying their importance by treating them with open and serious oppo- 
sition; but they have on their side the world, the flesh, and the devil, and who 
does not know that in our corrupt world, children can destroy with ease what 
saints and sages have with difficulty built ? 

“ What a mercy of God that these men did not succeed in their revolt! A 
godless republic in Ireland! English rule has been bad enough; but English 
tyranny has been enlightened benevolence compared with the horrors which 
these hair-brained revolutionists would set on foot in their native land.” 


But the “Shepherd” is dead, and Meagher survives! Nevertheless, 
the end of the civil war is not yet; and, indeed, no man can foresee 
the issue. The liberal party has the talent and the truth on its 
side; but on the other is the fearful power of the apostate Church, 
which has seldom been escaped except by those who utterly abandon 
her. ‘The priests have sought in vain for a champion to equal 
Meagher ; such men cannot be had “to order.” 

A very brief account of the non-English Roman Catholic papers 
published in this country will suffice. Among these the German 
press is, on all accounts, the most important. ‘The vast immigra- 
tion of late years has been made up of Germans, to a far larger 
amount than formerly—indeed, the prospect now is that they will 
far outnumber the Irish, who have, up to a recent period, formed a 
large proportion of the emigrants. ‘The Protestant German states 
send us more emigrants than the Catholic; but it is believed that of 
the whole number who arrive, one-half, or, at least, one-third, were 
Romanists in their native land. But the losses to Romanism among 
the German emigrants are far greater than among the Irish; the 
priests have far less hold upon them in Germany than in Ireland; 
and here they often evince a sturdy independence, which, till re- 
cently, has been unknown among the Irish Catholics. The condi- 
tion of the German Catholic press in America is a significant index 
of the comparative weakness of ecclesiastical ties among the people. 
In 1852 the number of German newspapers in the United States 
was one hundred and fifty-two; and of these only five were Roman 
Catholic, while eleven were published in the interest of other Chris- 
tian denominations. ‘The oldest of the Romanist journals is the 
Wahrheitsfreund, of Cincinnati, and it is the best, in. every 
respect, among them. ‘I'he Katholische Kirchenzeitung (now of 
New-York) does no credit either to Rome or to the German 
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Besides the Germans, three other nations of continental Europe 
have contributed their contingent to the Roman Catholic population 
of this country—France, Spain, and Italy. ‘The immigrants from 
these lands are comparatively few in number, and do not seem to 
combine for political purposes as do the Irish and Germans. The 
population of Louisiana is still, to a considerable extent, French 
and Romanist; and the Propagateur Catholique, of New-Orleans, 
has for eighteen years been their organ. It is well conducted, but 


ultramontane. The most widely known French newspaper in the. 
country is the Courrier des Etats Unis, of New-York, which was 


formerly a republican paper, and neutral or indifferent in religious 
affairs. Since the usurpation of Louis Napoleon, it has become, to 
a decided extent, a Romanist paper. The Spaniards have a paper 
in New-York and another in New-Orleans, but neither of them is 
of much weight. ‘l'hey are first Spanish, then Catholic. There is 
no Romanist journal in the United States in the Italian language. 


Since this paper was written a great change has come over the spirit 
of the Roman Catholic press, and of the bishops, too, we opine. ‘The 
exultant and defiant tone in which they were wont to insult the Prot- 
estant feeling of the nation in 1852—just before and after the elec- 
tion of President Pieree—pervades their writings no longer. The 
spirit of fear evidently possesses them, and well it may. One of 
the strongest possible signs of this change is afforded by Brownson’s 
Review for July, 1854, which contains an article on “ Native Ameri- 
canism,” and another on “Schools and Education,” setting forth 
doctrines which no Romanist would have dreamed of promulgating, 
except in an hour of dismay. Speaking of the fathers and founders 
of the American republic, Mr. Brownson says :— 


“Tn all they did there was a wise moderation, a sobriety, and a good sense, 
which proved that they had in them the elements of a great, free, and noble 
people. In this respect, there is a marked difference between them and every 
considerable class of immigrants, except those of the old English stock. The 
Irish, owing to the fact of their having been for ages in a state of hostility to 
their government, to their never having regarded the government of England 
over their country as legitimate, or her laws as binding upon them in conscience, 
have never acquired the American respect for law as a civil enactment; and 
though loyal by nature, they require the law to be embodied in a person, and 
represented by a chief. We see this in their tendency to group around an 
individual, and to follow blindly the leader who chances for the moment to 
possess their confidence. They are republican in their convictions—no prvie 
more so; but they retain in their interior life many of the habits which belonged 
to them when Ireland was ruled by chieftains, and each sept or clan followed 
to the death the banner of its chief. ‘The Germans have been accustomed to 
regard their princes as the living law, and when they escape from this authority, 
if not Catholics, they lose their respect for the laws, become wild democrats, 
and favour either the despotism of the state or the unrestricted freedom of the 
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individual, and are socialists or anarchists. But whatever the doctrines they 
avow, or the real convictions of their minds, it must be conceded that the great 
body of foreigners naturalized or simply resident among us are not republican 
in their spirit, their interior habits, and their interior life and discipline. They 
have not that inward and abiding sense of the state, of law in the abstract, and 
of liberty with authority, which is so essential to practical as distinguished from 
theoretical republicanism. Hence their invariable tendency to confound re- 
publicanism with democracy, and democracy with radicalism. They lack 
practical republican training. You feel it the moment you begin to converse 
with them, and it is the want of this interior republican discipline in unedu- 
cated Catholic immigrants that strengthens the suspicion that Catholicity is 
incompatible with republicanism,—a suspicion both unjust and ridiculous, for 
the defect under a republican point of view is the result of their previous 
political, not of their religious life.” 


The entire article, in fact, is a plea for Native Americanism. 
The Roman Catholics were as much astounded at its appearance as 
the rest of mankind; and it was too much to expect of their human 
nature that they would take it easily. In a very short time the 
whole clan of Irish and German Romanist newspapers was about 
the daring editor’s ears. An “explanation” was called for and 
given by Mr. Brownson in the “Catholic Mirror,” from which the 
following extract is taken :— 


“Thad a motive in what I did, and a motive which I supposed would be 
patent enough to every intelligent Catholic ; but it seems that in this I overrated 
their sagacity, and of course must suffer for my mistake. The end I had in 
view was, I am*sure, such as every Catholic who is, and every foreigner who 
wishes to become, a citizen of this Union would have heartily approved; and 
believing that I enjoyed the confidence of the Catholic public, I felt very sure 
of accomplishing it. But I was mistaken, and by the hastiness and passion of 
my Catholic friends, it has been defeated. 

“ But allow me, gentlemen, to conclude by calling your attention to one or 
two facts which should be known’without my telling them. We Catholics are 
in a small minority, and the sentiment of the country is strongly anti-Catholic. 
Every measure that we oppose as hostile to us, the country will favour and 
adopt ; and every measure we support as favourable to our interest, it will reject. 
I am sorry that it is so, but so it is; and { think that in regard to matters which 
depend on popular votes, and in which we are interested as Catholics, the more 
quiet we keep the better it will be for us. You ought from this to under- 
stand me.” 


Comment on all this is needless. It is clear that the Jesuits are 
not all dead. Mr. Brownson gives a more extended and cautious 
“explanation” in his number for January, 1854 :— 


“It cannot be denied that the immense majority of our Catholic population 
have emigrated from various foreign states, principally Ireland and Germany, 
and have brought with them, as it could not otherwise happen, foreign senti- 
ments, attachments, associations, habits, manners, and usages. They bear not 
on coming here the stamp of the American mint, and are to the American 
people foreigners in feeling and character. This is not said by way of dis- 
paragement to either party, but as a fact, and a fact that gives to our Church 
something of a foreign aspect, and prevents her from appearing to the natives 
as @ national or integral element in American life. They are apt therefore, 
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to conclude from it, not only that the mass of Catholics are foreigners, or of 
foreign birth and manners, tastes and education, but that Catholicity itself is 
foreign to the real American people, and can never coalesce with our peculiar 
national sentiment, or prevail here without altering or destroying our distinc- 
tive nationality. This conclusion, all unfounded as it is, is nevertheless hon- 
estly entertained by many, and directly or indirectly enlists on the side of the 
Know-Nothing movement, not simply the anti-Catholic bigots and demagogues 
of the country, but a very considerable portion of the more sober non-Catholic 
body of Americans, who, though they love not our religion, would otherwise 
— by the religious liberty recognised and guaranteed by our Constitution 
and laws. 

“It was to mect this view of the case, that we wrote in our last Review the 
article on Native Americanism. We saw, or thought we saw, the sentiment of 
American nationality fearfully excited against Catholics; we saw a storm 
gathering and ready to break in fury over our heads; we saw anti-Catholic 
mobs and riots taking place in a large number of the states; we saw that Cath- 
olies could be attacked, their persons and property endangered, and their 
churches desecrated or demolished, with impunity ; we saw that the authorities 
were in most places favourable to our anti-Catholic assailants, and indisposed 
to afford us protection, and that Catholics, a feeble minority as we are, could, 
however brave and resolute, do little to protect ourselves in a hand-to-hand 
fight. We found a secret sympathy with the Know-Nothing movement where 
we least expected it, and men secretly encouraging it who would naturally 
condemn it, actuated by dislike to foreignism rather than by any active hos- 
tility to Catholicity as distinguished from the foreign elements accidentally 
associated with it. We wrote mainly for these, to show them that they had no 
reason for their secret or open sympathy, for we, a staunch Catholic, were a 
natural-born American citizen, and as truly and intensely American as the 
best of them. ° 

“ Some of our friends, mistaking our purpose and wholly misconceiving the 
drift of our argument, construed our remarks into an attack on our foreign 
population, and as an especial insult to Irish Catholics,—not stopping to reflect 
that a Catholic American publicist could not possibly dream of insulting the 
Irish Catholics in the United States, unless an absolute fool or madman, neither 
of which any of our Catholic or non-Catholic friends readily believe us to be. 
We deeply regret the misapprehension of our friends, and their hasty and un- 
called-for denunciations of us; because they have thereby, unwittingly, played 
for the moment into the hands of the Know-Nothings; because they have, as 
far as they could, given a practical refutation of our argument, and confirmed 
in the minds of our non-Catholic countrymen the very impression which we 
wished to efface,—that an American cannot become a Catholic, be a good 
Catholic, and maintain his standing among his Catholic brethren, without vir- 
tually renouncing his nationality, ceasing to feel and act as an American, and 
making himself a foreigner in the land of his birth. We fear the denuncia- 
tions of us, under the circumstances, by the larger portion of the Catholic 
press in the English tongue, will hereafter, when it is no longer an object with 
them to excite Catholics against us personally, be used by the Know-Nothings 
with terrible effect against the Catholic population of the country. We hope, 
however, that the candid among our non-Catholic countrymen—and we trust 
that there are many such—will not fail to perceive, what is the real fact, that 
these denunciations, after all, do not make anything against our position, for 
the offence which our Catholic friends took was taken in their quality of for- 
eigners, not in their quality of Catholics.” 


Mr. Brownson goes on at great length, and with great skill, to 
justify his quasi Native American position. But our readers— 
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and perhaps some of his—already understand that he, like the rest 
of the apologists for Rome, can take any side of any public ques- 
tion when the interests of the Church demand it. 

We close with an extract from the “ Pastoral Letter of the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of the Province of New-York to their venera- 
ble brethren of the clergy and beloved children of the laity,” with 
reference to the public press. It will be found to confirm the views 
given in the earlier pages of this article, although those pages were 
written months before the session of the “council” which issued 
the “ Pastoral.” 


“Two other subjects, dearly beloved brethren, have engaged the attention 
of the fathers in the council which has just been brought to a close. One 
is, the indiscriminate reception into your families of journals not at all caleu- 
lated to impart, either to you or to those committed to your care, those solid 
maxims of public instruction which would tend to edification. We do not 
here intend to speak of merely secular papers. But we do speak rather of 
those which, taking advantage of certain feelings supposed to be alive in your 
breasts, whether in reference to kindred, country, or religion, involve you in 
political relations which it would be expedient for you to avoid ; except, indeed, 
in the sense in which it is the right of every freeman to give his vote freely, 
conscientiously, individually, as often as the laws of the country call upon and 
authorize him to do so. There A. em to be abroad an ignorance or preju- 
dice on this subject, which it would be our desire and your interest to have 
removed. It is to the effect that every paper which advocates, or professes to 
advocate, the Catholic religion, or which advocates some imaginary foreign 
interest in this country, is, as a matter of course, under the direction of the 
priests and bishops in the locality where it is published, and consequently au- 
thorized to speak for and in the name of the Catholic Church. Hence, when 
the editors of such papers publish their own sentiments, by virtue of their 
indisputable right to exercise the liberty of the press, it is assumed by persons 
outside of our communion that they speak in the name of the Church, and 
under direction of her pastors. Nothing could be more false than this infer- 
ence; and we exhort you, venerable and beloved brethren, to leave nothing 
unsaid or undone to remove every shadow of foundation for this inference, so 
absurd in itself, but yet so injurious to us.” 


he cautious language here employed will afford an admirable 
cover for escape when any Roman Catholic journalist may happen 
to incur public odium by advocating too openly the real doctrines 
of the Papacy. 

Fourtu Serizs, Vou. VII.—6 
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Art. V.-_THE RELATION OF BAPTIZED INFANTS TO THE 
CHURCH. 


Amoné the many noble traits of the early and heroic age of Chris- 
tianity, there is none more conspicuous than its chivalrous devotion 
to the Church. The Church—in its unity and complete organiza- 
tion—stood out from the world with all the prominence of the camp 
of Israel amid the wilderness. ‘To the early martyr it seemed not 
a mere natural development of the invisible communion of saints, an 
optional association springing up around the ministry, with ordi- 
nances that were mere arbitrary symbols standing alone and power- 
less. ‘To him, the Church, formed by the hand of Christ and 
animated by his Spirit, had a personal existence, and went forth on 
her mission a conscious powerful being. She was to him as a 
mother. She found him lying by the wayside of life, blind and 
helpless, and she gave him light and nurture for his infancy in 
grace, bore with his waywardness, rebuked his follies, adapted in- 
struction to his growing capacity, relieved his necessities, and 
cheered him in affliction and a martyr’s lot. Folded in her arms, 
his tremulous soul was safe; cast out by her, he was lost. All the 
varied utterances of her ministry seemed tones of the same voice 
of wisdom; all ministrations the kind offices of the same strong 
hand. ‘True it was that he looked for all grace from Christ; but 
the Church was Christ’s body—the living form through which his 
Spirit wrought its wonders upon the dead world. 

At the base of this vivid conception of the Church there lies a 
great truth connected with most momentous practical conclusions ; 
the truth that to the adult world, at least, the Church is the sole 
authenticated channel of the grace peculiar to the gospel dispensa- 
tion, and that in her organization and institutions we are to look for 
the necessary and the adequate means of all the Spirit’s saving 
operations. However human infirmity and the craft of Satan may 
have obscured and perverted this truth, it is a truth still. The fig- 
ments of an absolute outward unity of the Church—of the talis- 
manic power of sacraments and forms—may have burlesqued it; 
yet should the body of Christ never forget that both revelation and 
observation attest the general principle that, except as her lips 
breathe the word and her hand extends the blessing, the sick are 
not healed, nor do the dead hear his voice and live.* 


° Once for all it must be understood that in discussing in these few pages what 
would require a volume for its elaborate exposition, we cannot guard minute 
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In illustrating and guarding this truth we proceed to show 
that,— 


I. The Church is an organic body. 

The stone whose strength or beauty attracts us is not an organic 
body; its particles arranged once for all by the forming hand of 
nature, are held together by a mere inactive adhesion. Nor is a 
watch an organic body, for although its wheels may be well arranged 
to turn its index regularly, it lacks the essential element—it has 
mechanism, but not organism. But an organic body is one which, 
by virtue of its own structure, has power to draw new material from 
without to perpetuate and increase its substance, and by the appro- 
priate and mutual action of each separate particle, to preserve the 
health and active power of every other. Thus, a plant is an organic 
body ; its absorbent roots and breathing leaves are organs through 
which it imbibes and assimilates new materials, and by the energy 
which works through every particle of sap and fibre, each atom is 
at once sustaining and sustained. The continued health of each is 
guaranteed by its connexion and participation in the general 
structure. 

Now, we lay stress upon the fact that the Church is an organie 
body—not a mere association of individuals, like a sand-heap; not 
even a mass attracted together and compacted by a magnetic sym- 
pathy, nor yet an association so constituted as to give concentration 
and system to efforts for a given object, like business or benevolent 
societies, which are rather mechanized than organized; but the 
Church of God is a body so constructed that through the pervading 
energy of the Holy Ghost, it has all adequate powers for rapid ab- 
sorption of the world into itself, and by the right action of each 
function and of each particular soul, is competent to give health 
to every other in its system. 

Now that it is only through the action of the Church that the 
world at large receives the effectual grace of Christ is obvious at a 
glance. Nations to whom the voice of the Church has never come, 
or individuals in a Christian land, shut in ignorantly or wilfully from 
her ministrations, are, for aught we can see, as devoid of any evi- 
dences of regenerating power as though there were no gospel mes- 
sage and no gospel grace. Apparent exceptions can generally be 
identified as cases where a straggling or a reflected ray has glim- 
mered upon some heart shut in from “the light of life.” The great 
Head of the Church will not give her assurance of any salva- 
points and insert every qualification as we proceed. The general balance and 
symmetry of the article must serve the purpose. 
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tion to the adult world, of which she herself is not the in- 
strument. 

But it is less generally comprehended how the heathen man, 
alarmed, convinced of sin, willing to obey the precepts, and relying 
on the atonement declared by the Church, and thus prepared to re- 
ceive the seal of regeneration, is not now independent of her, but is 
still to receive his maturing and perfecting grace through connexion 
with the body into which he has been admitted. Her public instruc- 
tion and direction of his private study of the word, her open or pris. 
vate rebuke of his faults, her incitement and guidance of his active 
Christian life, her social atmosphere replacing the poisoned air of 
godless dissipation, her seasons of united worship and fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost sending a fresh thrill of electric power through 
each weary spirit, and her ministry in affliction and death, are the 
channels through which daily and sufficient grace is given to mould 
the rough and imperfect likeness of Christ into a perfect image. 
The instance of a heathen convert presents the truth more boldly 
but not more strongly than that of any new convert. Rare cases 
there may be, where, in solitude or sickness, the Head of the Church 
compensates for the absence of her regular nurture by a larger bless- 
ing on the truths already taught and the habits already imparted. It is 
true, also, that sometimes amid great irregularity of Church instru- 
mentalities and great want of a general spirit of life, some few may 
retain a close and living fellowship with Christ; but the majority 
will fail for want of those associated aids and impulses which a 
healthful Church alone can supply. Nothing but a special effusion 
of divine power, restoring the spirit and regular action of such a 
Church, could afford a reasonable probability that a new convert 
would not relapse, or advance with very doubtful progress. While 
alluding to the danger of even a partial withdrawal from the means 
of grace concentrated in the Church, our purpose is rather to enforce 
the truth that it is in their right use and action that any convert 
ean attain the manly stature in Christ Jesus. 

In the light of these truths is not the reason made apparent why 
Jehovah, whatever his reserved purposes may be, has only made his 
absolute and formal covenants with the organic Church; and, also, 
why, in the great commission, Christ only declares that he that be- 
lieveth and becomes an integral part of that organic Church—that is, 
“is baptized”—shall be saved, leaving other cases as exceptions? 
Was it not because, under the actual constitution of human nature 
and society, no permanent covenant with men can be carried out, ex- 
cept in such organic association properly fulfilling its functions ; and 
because the addition of each new subject of the covenant mercy is 
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demanded, both for his own probable permanency and perfection, 
and in order to perpetuate the whole? 


II. We are now arrived at a standpoint from which we may define 
analytically the rationale, or the common sense, of baptism, as be- 
ing at once the “seal of righteousness” and the initiating ordinance 
into the Church. 

1. First, then, there is a personal and present fitness in the believ- 
ing penitent for the reception of the seal of God’s covenanted grace. 
Through the atonement, the guilt both of original and actual sin is 
removed, and he is justified before God; and, moreover, the dead 
heart is quickened with the germ of a new life in Christ. 

2. There is a relative and prospective fitness for that “seal of the 
covenant” in that the heart, so subdued and regenerated, is prepared 
for, and introduced to, the action of organic means of grace, which 
are a pledge and vehicle of a continuous salvation—that organic 
body being presupposed to be in healthful action. Thus, the cove- 
nant is formally made only to a justified and renewed heart, about 
to enter circumstances which render probable its continuance in 
faith and love. Thus, again, the grounds are,— 

(1.) The present and personal fitness. 

(2.) A susceptibility to the preserving and perfecting influences 
of the Church. 

The significancy and efficacy of the rite of baptism, and the ground 
of that deep reverence for it which has always pervaded the Church, 
are found in this view. In the ordinance standing unconnected there 
is no power; but in the long line of Church ministrations, of which 
it is the pledge and the commencement, there is a power to convey 
the spiritual grace demanded by the growing Christian until he is 
meet for heaven. ‘There is no renovating power in the mere entrance 
over the threshold of God’s house, and yet that entrance may be con- 
sidered as introducing the restored prodigal into those inner rooms 
of instruction and ministry which may daily restore the new robe, 
and supply the invigorating banquet. If the Church be the body 
of Christ through which he conveys his blessings, then the formula 
of baptism is but the welcoming word of that same voice which is 
to speak continual wisdom and consolation, and the touch of the 
baptismal hand is the first kind pressure of that divine power which 
is to guide unto the journey’s end. Fearfully solemn, then, is the 
responsibility of the Church to every convert on whom her initiating 
hand is laid. As the impenitent man around whom she throws few 
awakening influences is himself guilty if he perish, and still his 
blood is upon her; so the unfaithful or backsliding convert may be 
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dumb before the divine sentence which condemns him, and yet the 
Church also is guilty of that destruction, if through her cold and 
stammering voice Christ did not warn, and through her self-paralyzed 
arm he did not deliver. She has no right to leave her members 
to their individual privileges and responsibility. She has no right 
to rest satisfied with a desultory and general care which custom or 
accident makes easy. She is bound to see to it that a systematic 
and complete supervision and instruction should be a check to every 
backward impulse, a spur to every onward movement, until she sees 
her children “enter into rest.” ' 


III. We proceed to apply the principles thus ascertained to the 
consideration of infant baptism. 

Assuming the divine institution and perpetual obligation of infant 
baptism as being fully proved in any of our standard theological 
works, we would direct attention to the general principles upon 
which it is instituted by God. We believe that it will be found 
that the reason and significancy of the rite lie in the same double 
fitness of the subject—the first present and personal, the second 
prospective and relative, which is the ground of adult baptism. 

1. The present and personal qualification of infants for the seal 
of the covenant. 

It will not demand an extended discussion to remind the Armin- 
ian reader that all infants are considered as justified unconditionally 
through the atonement of Christ. They have no actual transgres- 
sions to be expiated, and in whatever sense the guilt of original sin 
attaches to them, it is not imputed; and being thus guiltless before 
God, both reason and Scripture assure us that the grace of the gos- 
pel is so far bestowed upon them that they are not left to the un- 
broken thraldom of a depraved nature; but while as yet their will 
is undeveloped, there is no hinderance in them to the effectual 
work of the Spirit, which is invariably perfected if they die in in- 
fancy, and which as they grow responsible they may still receive if 
they will. The infant thus occupies the same general ground as the 
adult convert—he is justified from guilt—his nature is so far re- 
newed as to offer no moral obstacle to the sanctifying power of 

e. 
The truth thus stated may sound more familiar and be better 
defined and guarded in the words of some of our standard writers :— 


“ All infants are by nature in the same state as it respects moral condition ; 
all are under condemnation. ‘We are by nature children of wrath.’ But at 
the moment when the period of personal existence commences—at the moment 
when the identity of the human being is established, so that it is capable of 
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moral happiness or misery—at that moment we consider the soul to come within 
the gracious provisions of the atonement, which secures unconditional salvation 
to all such as die in infancy. All children, we consider, are alike in this re- 
spect. All are on a perfect parity of standing; and, in so far, all are equall 
eligible to baptism, the seal of that covenant of grace by which they are saved. 
And this we regard as the proper, primary ground of eligibility to this ordi- 
nance. We know of no principle, either of reason or revelation, which au- 
thorizes us to make any distinctions between different children as it respects 
moral condition.”* 

“ All I wish to say here is, that I do not msist upon any peculiar sense of 
the word regenerate. ‘The term has been adopted in the following pages, be- 
cause it conveniently expresses the doctrine of: infant salvation. All I mean 
by it is, that infants are, whether baptized or not, in a state of e; that 
they are embraced in the provisions of the atonement; that if they die in 
infancy, they will be saved ; and if they live, they will come under the gracious 
economy of heaven, and receive the free offer of life.”t 


So argues Richard Watson :— 


“Tf it be asked, ‘ Of what import, then, is baptism to children, if, as infants, 
they already stand in a favourable relation to Christ ?” the answer is, that it is 
of the same import as circumcision was to Abraham, which was ‘a seal of 
the righteousness of the faith which he had, being yet uncircumcised; it con- 
firmed all the promises of the covenant of grace unto him, and made the 
Church of God visible to men. It is of the same import as baptism to the 
eunuch, who had faith gg and a willingness to submit to the rite before 


it was administered to him. He stood at that moment in the condition, not of 
a candidate for admission into the Church, but of an accepted candidate. He 
was virtually a member, although not formally so, and his baptism was not 
merely a sign of his faith, but a confirming sign of God’s covenant relation to 
him as a pardoned and accepted man, and gave him a security for the con- 
tinuance and increase of the grace of the covenant, as he was prepared to 
receive it. Thus this previous relation of infants to Christ, as accepted by 
him, is an argument for their baptism,” &c.f 


Thus it will be seen that the fitness of infant baptism lies not in 
any regenerating power in the rite itself, nor in consideration 
of the faith of the parents; for the covenant is directly with the 
child, and the parent is only an instrument of God to bring the 
child to receive the seal. But the ground of its claim lies in its 
own present personal state of grace. 

2. We consider the relative and prospective fitness of the infant 
for the seal of the covenant. 

We hold that, as in the case of an adult convert, the moral pro- 
priety of a formal sealing of infants as children of God lies not only 
in present acceptance before him, but in the fact that the heart duly 
prepared is now to be brought under those continuous means of 
grace, through which it is able and likely to persevere unto the end. 


* Hibbard on Baptism, p. 293. 
t Hibbard on Baptism, Preface. 
T Watson’s Institutes, part v, chap. iii, sec. 2. 
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Yes, we hold that to the Church into which that child enters, God 
has entrusted the glorious power of making it grow up into a devel- 
oped and perfected Christianity. We hold tliat whatever grace of 
light, and power, and love, the Church can convey to an adult be- 
liever for long years humbly and earnestly yielding himself to divine 
influences, all that and more the Church can convey to the child 
growing up beneath her care. And as a healthful, watchful Church 
has a right to expect that a sincere and docile convert will not 
backslide nor advance with tardy progress, so she has moral assur- 
ance that the infant, duly trained amid her pure teachings and-ex- 
amples, shall not grow up in indifference to religion, or in a low phase 
of Christian character, but bud and bloom each day into a full and 
energetic piety. 

So Neander bears witness to the sentiments of the early Church : 


“Tt is the idea of infant baptism that Christ, through the divine life which 
he imparted and revealed in human nature, sanctified that nature from the 
germ of its earliest development. The child born in a Christian family was, 
when all things were as they should be, to have this advantage above others, 
that he did not first come to Christianity out of heathenism or the sinful na- 
ture-life, but from the first dawning of consciousness unfolded his powers under 
the imperceptible preventing influences of a sanctifying, ennobling religion ; 


that with the earliest germination of the natural self-conscious life, another 
divine principle of life should be brought nigh to him ere yet the ungodly 
principle could come into full activity; and the latter should at once find here 
its powerful counterpoise. In such a life the new birth was not to constitute a 
new crisis, beginning at some definable moment, but it was to begin imper- 
ceptibly, and so proceed through the whole life. Hence baptism, the visible 
sign of regeneration, was to be given to the child at the very outset; the child 
was to be consecrated to the Redeemer from the very beginning of its life.”* 


Thus the lamented Olin, in his impassioned appeal in behalf of 
religious training :— 

“To this end God intends the Christian family to be a school of Christ—to 
live in a holy atmosphere in which the children shall be bathed, and baptized, 
and nurtured as in a divine genial element. He would have them put on the 
Lord Jesus with the first garments of their childhood, and drink in Christian 
sentiments from the mother’s loving, beaming eyes as they hang upon the 
breast. He intends them to learn religion as they learn a thousand other 
things—from the spirit and tone of the family—from its vocal thanksgivings 
and songs of praise—from its quiet joyous Sabbaths—from the penitent tear, 
the humble carriage, the tender accents, the reverent look and attitude of the 
father, when as a priest he offers the morning and the evening sacrifice. The 
new immortal that has fallen down into the midst of the Christian family is to 
be taken into the soul of its piety, to be sanctified by its prayer and faith, and 
to form a part of that reasonable and acceptable offering in which morning 
and evening the godly parents lay all that they are and all that they have on 
the altar of sacrifice. is, with faithful, diligent instructions and restraints 
adapted to the different periods and exigencies of childhood and youth, is the 
nurture of the Lord, the right training which, under our gracious economy, 





° Neander’s Church Hist., p. 311, Torrey’s Trans. 
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insures the early piety of the children of Christian families. They grow up 
Christians. They are sanctified from the womb. Even their childish prattle 
savours of divine things; and they press on to the attainments and functions 
of mature piety by gradations so easy and imperceptible that it is not always 
possible to fix the day of their espousals to the Saviour.”* 


Is it not clear, then, how the baptismal rite, as a seal, that is, as 
confirming a perpetual covenant, derives its highest propriety from 
the moral assurance of a continuance in grace, afforded by the 
organic and plastic power of the Church into which the baptized is 
ushered ? 

Let it not be objected that the quotations we have cited refer to 
the plastic power of the family, and not of the Church. The Chris- 
tian family is only a subdivision of the Church, as originally each 
family was a Church, and as the Church, when formally organized 
under Abraham, was in one family. It was not necessary for Jeho- 
vah to institute the family as a Church institution, for it was already 
in existence; he adopted it as part of its organization, and the 
parent is as absolutely a divinely-appointed officer in the Church as 
any ordained presbyter. He is just as responsible to the Church 
for neglect of his charge, as is an unfaithful pastor. ‘Through him, 
and through her who is one with him in this office, the grace of 
Christ is to flow in ceaselessly varied blessings of light and spirit- 
ual energy to each child’s heart. During the earliest years of 
childhood, the parent is almost exclusively held responsible by 
Christ as the pastor of his child—and afterward, just so long and so 
far as parental authority or filial affection furnish a means of restraint 
from evil, or a stimulus to good, just so long he has a coédrdinate 
pastorate and responsibility. ‘The Church can do whatever the 
family can do—since it includes it—and the Church, as the entire 
organic body, is bound to see to it that the family is an efficient 
school of Christ. 

But, as the child grows older, and the privileged but contracted 
circle of its home ceases to confine it, and it goes abroad to meet 
other children and other adult associations, the Church is to see to 
it that it is shut in from contaminating influences, and to a contin- 
ued holy atmosphere. In other words, as the Church has sanctified 
the family, so it must sanctify society. 

And, in the first place, the educational associations of the bap- 
tized child are carefully to be guarded. It is not only that from its 
instructors there ought to breathe forth the same glowing piety 
which has hallowed the home of infancy, giving it to view all knowl- 
edge only in the light of religion, but the child should also be so 


° Olin’s Work: Religious Training. 
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kept from contact with other children who have been imbued only 
with the spirit of ungodliness and worldliness, that its budding 
virtues shall not be nipped by the frosty atmosphere. The Church 
must control the literary education of her children—provide their 
teachers and their companions; and while we may not exclude all 
children, except those brought up under Church influence, yet they 
should only be admitted so far as they can easily be penetrated and 
changed by the pervading piety and gracious influences of the whole. 
And, secondly, the Church must regulate the social circle of her 
baptized children. Since she cannot expect to transform the,ehar- 
acter of worldly society, she must be content to form a society 
mainly within herself. For a Christian parent to encourage or per- 
mit a child to go from a prayerful fireside to mingle with festivities 
of a circle entirely irreligious, whether relatives or not, is simply to 
dress up a young member of God’s household for a sociable visit at 
Satan’s. ‘The Church is not to withdraw from all association with 
the impenitent, but it is to be understood that so far as those asso- 
ciations are not of necessity or charity, they can only be tolerated so 
far as the world will submit to the habits and regimen of the Church. 
Every element of high and noble enjoyment which worldly society 
possesses, the Church has also at command, and she can well afford to 
dispense with any companionship or indulgence which she cannot 
sanctify, and she must do it. 

But there is a more direct agency to be exerted by the Church as 
such. Although for a time the teachings and the motives of religion 
may be blended with family intercourse and discipline, yet as the 
years come when the child emerges from the family circle and begins 
to realize its relations to the world and to God as a soul of inde- 
pendent powers and responsibility, the Church, as God’s messenger, 
is to meet the expanding mind, and officially assume the separate 
office of instruction and nurture. Not only is a system of regular 
and classified instruction in divine truth to be afforded; not only 
are the carly sympathies and energies of the young member to be 
directed to appropriate work of benevolence and usefulness; but, 
what is less thought of, a direct provision should be made for the 
expression of religious experience, for administering of religious 
counsel, and the exercise of spiritual gifts. A child’s heart has the 
same social impulses and wants as the adult, and demands the same 
means of grace; if they cannot be given in conjunction with mature 
Christian exercises, they can be given separately. 


IV. We may now state emphatically the idea all along implied: 
that the baptized infant is a member of the visible Church of Christ 
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in the same sense as a baptized adult convert, and is entitled to pre- 
cisely the same ecclesiastical recognition and training. 

Before advancing to a further exhibition of this main principle, 
we shall relieve the argument from a few objections. 

1. We cannot deny that however true and appropriate the insti- 
tution of an actual infant membership might be, if the Church were 
what it should be, yet our ideal picture finds little to correspond 
with it in the actual body of Christ. We ourselves avow it to be a 
sad and bitter fact, that an ordinance of God’s house has come to 
appear an empty form—a burlesque upon a sacrament; and its sol- 
emn words of prayer and of covenant a lie anda blasphemy! Yet 
what of all this! Is the Church of God to pronounce His institu- 
tions improper and incongruous because she has failed to convey 
the grace which was meant to give them fitness and significancy? 
Evidently the Almighty, in constituting his Church, was compelled 
to assign her ordinances either as appropriate to an unfaithful 
Church, or to a faithful one. And it is hard, indeed, if men will re- 
duce him to the dilemma of either shaping the portico of his house 
in a style only suitable to a shattered and dilapidated building, or 
to hear the discrepancy between the promise of his portal and the fal- 
filment of his Church declared so striking that he never could have 
designed the portal, and it must be hurled to the dust. On the con- 
trary, the entire odium of the incongruity comes back on the faith- 
less Church which has made it. It speaks fearfully of her disorder 
and negligence, when a divinely-established seal and symbol of her 
blessings has not in her the corresponding reality. Let her not hurl 
from her sight the reproachful monument; let her not shroud its 
inscriptions of covenanted blessings with a veil of flimsy explana- 
tions! Let it stand there until its perpetual witness and rebuke 
arouse her to prayer and systematic reformation, and she can 
feel that all its meaning and promise is yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus. 

2. We meet the observation that the Church, without thus recog- 
nising an actual membership of its baptized infants, does much of 
which we have spoken for their Christian training. We admit the 
fact; but she has done it in a random and desultory manner. Her 
measures have lacked the connexion and the successive order of a 
regular system. ‘The family is an institution by itself; and where a 
pious and judicious parental care has—by religious instinct—been 
put forth, there have been its fruits; yet there has been no system 
of responsibility securing such care to every household. The same 
instinctive sense of danger has led many a parent to shield his child 
from godless associations and amusements; yet if he neglect his 
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solemn charge, the impression appears to prevail extensively that it 
is his business, and the Church has nothing to say about it; instead 
of his being arrested for a breach of trust and spiritual infanticide. 
Sometimes during arevival, prayer-meetings are held for those young 
hearts which overflow with feeling, and with childish but spiritual 
thought—yet the plan is not kept up as though the children of the 
Church were expected to have any experience to tell, or any gifts to 
exercise, until the involuntary cry arrests attention. In our own 
Church, especially, where an intimate acquaintance of the pastor 
with the religious condition of the lambs of his flock is an impos- 
sibility, no adequate substitute is found, except in an occasional 
Sabbath-school teacher. Even where one part of the spiritual ma- 
chinery is well operated, another is left unused. And thus, because 
the relative position of the family, of society, and the organic 
Church, which includes and should control them, is not understood 
and conceded, each jars against the other and neutralizes its bless- 
ings. In some few cases, perhaps, the infant Christian is nurtured 
at home, its opening graces sheltered, and a genial social atmos- 
phere and a judicious Church culture bring it to full maturity. But 
how many pious families there are who do not believe the answers 
to their prayers when they come; who receive expressions of religious 
emotion on the part of their children with a suppressed smile of amuse- 
ment; who regard their little prayers and declarations of sin and of 
forgiveness as so much harmless play, like their fancies of imitating 
all mature experience of business or military life.. The formal and 
random answers of parents fall coldly on the little heart, which, ten- 
der as a tremulous convert, needs to feel itself fully appreciated and 
sympathized with by those it loves. So we continually break off the 
bud of early piety until the soul, exhausted and feeble, beneath the 
world’s dull sky, puts forth a sickly blossom, or hangs as a barren 
stem. ‘hough acovenanted member of God’s household, it is made to 
consider itself as of the synagogue of Satan, and its acceptance into 
zrace is made a problem for the future to settle, and its motives are 
to be drawn, not from what Christ has already done for and in it, but 
trom fear of the wrath from which it has as yet no reprieve. No won- 
der that our children have to be “regularly converted” between the 
age of twelve and eighteen. It is as early as the Church will let them 
have their rights. And for the want of a thorough, comprehensive, 
spiritual activity on the part of the body of Christ, that highest and 
grandest application of the atonement by which whole generations 
should be met at their birth, and, unstained by evil passion, untram- 
melled by evil habit, unshaken by doubt and error, rise up to assert 
the highest power of redemption even on this scene of our sin and 
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curse—this grandest scheme of God is brought to naught, and made 
a visionary’s day-dream. 

3. But, again, and coming to the direct discussion of the identity 
of the membership held by the infant and the adult, we meet the 
modified view that, although the baptized child is introduced into 
the visible Church, yet it is not made a member of any particular 
branch of that Church, and, of course, has no claim upon the pas- 
tora] and ecclesiastical care of any particular Church. 


“ A person may be a member of the catholic or universal Church of Christ 
while he is not a member of any particular Church. Baptism introduces a 
person into the catholic Church of Christ. Baptism alone does not constitute 
him a member of any particular Church. To become a member of a Presby- 
terian Church or a Methodist Church, &c., something more is required besides 
being baptized. Therefore, when an infant is baptized, although he is intro- 
duced by baptism into the Church of Christ, he is not thereby constituted a 
member of any particular branch of Christ’s Church; and, if the baptism be 
performed by a Presbyterian or Methodist minister, he does not baptize him 
by virtue of his being a Presbyterian or a Methodist, but by virtue of his office 
as a minister of Christ.- He does not, therefore, by virtue of his office, intro- 
duce him into the Presbyterian or Methodist Church. But he does introduce 
him, by baptism, immediately into the Church of Christ.”* 


Now, so far as all this means that no baptized person is by that 
baptism bound to believe all the minor opinions of any denomina- 
tion, it is certainly true: for he is bound only to faith in the great 
fundamental doctrines of the one Church, and to a submission to 
such disciplinary rules as are adopted by the particular Church with 
which he is brought in contact. A denomination is only an associ- 
ation of separate congregations of the one Church, who, agreeing 
in some unessential matters, find it pleasant and profitable to main- 
tain an intimate connexion. But just as ten men, heads of families 
in one parish, who may form an association based on agreement in 
matters of opinion, cannot compel their baptized children to mem- 
bership in that clique, and yet must consider those children as mem- 
bers of their respective family organizations, and hold themselves 
responsible for them to the Church in which they are enrolled; so 
a few congregations of the catholic Church may form a society and 
agree in minor matters, but they do not thereby lose their character 
or their responsibility as parts of the Church general; and although 
they cannot claim that a person by baptism becomes amenable to 
their society, yet they must hold him amenable to their particular 
Church congregation as that section of the one Church into contact 
with which God’s providence has brought him. So the family in 
which a baptized child is placed, and the congregation of saints of 


° Sandford on Baptism, p. 18. 
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which that family is a part, and any larger section of the body of 
which that congregation is an organic part, are responsible for the 
nurture and training of every soul they admit by baptism, as much 
as if the unity of the Church were not in appearance broken by 
distinctions which God utterly ignores. 

Indeed, the Church of God is awaking, and, in many instances, 
her practice is in advance of her theory that she has no right 
to hold either adult or infant members bound by her general sen- 
timents on unessential points, although the general profit may be 
best consulted by letting that sentiment colour the ministrations of 
her pulpits. No section of the Church has a right to begrudge en- 
trance to full Church privileges to a Christian dissenter; and even 
a regard to her peculiar harmony cannot entitle her more than to 
recommend him to union through another convenient and less dis- 
sonant congregation. The idea of admitting a person into the 
Church visible, and yet not making him a member of any visible 
section of that Church, is absurd. What is not found in any of the 
parts, is not to be found in the whole. 

Of course, these views arise from a proper conception of the 
organic and plastic nature of the Church. Of course, the grains of 
a sand-heap may be in that heap, and yet have no definable connex- 
ion with any other grains of sand. Ifthe Church were nothing but 
a loose catalogue of baptized people, it might be left in uncertainty 
where any particular name fell in. But if every member of the 
visible Church is to receive his nurturing grace through connexion 
with the body of Christ, some section must hold him in living unity, 
and be the particular channel of his grace. So with the adult con- 
vert; so with the infant member. So no man can be a member of 
the visible Church, except by his right to membership under some 
particular denomination, and in some separate “congregation of 
believers.” 


V. The same great principle which thus authorizes the baptism 
of an infant, both, or even one of whose parents are Christians, utterly 
condemns that unscriptural way into which some ministers of our 
Church have wandered—of baptizing the children of parents that are 
both irreligious and who are living without the pale of the Church of 
God. The error has sprung up in the new light of Arminian senti- 
ment, which declares the equality of every infant in moral character 
and relation tothe atonement. Standing in contrast to the idea of a 
reprobated infancy, or an infancy entirely unsanctified until baptism 
conveys regenerating grace, this doctrine of the universal gracious 
state of the infant race is a glorious advancement in theological truth. 
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But it is clear that personal character, although the fundamental, is 
not the only qualification for the seal of the covenant, but that there is 
regard to a prospective tuition and membership in the Church of the 
covenant. ‘There were many infants in Abraham’s day equally worthy 
in themselves as his own, and yet the formal covenant was made 
with those of the patriarch alone, on the express ground of their 
absolute subjection to religious teaching and discipline,—“ For I 
know him that he will command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord and do judgment and 
justice.” So the confirmation on the day of Pentecost was—“ For 
the promise is unto you and your children,” &c. This great idea 
of God’s institution cannot be impugned by that other truth which 
serves as a platform upon which it builds. If his ministers venture 
to go beyond their commission, they will only find that his wisdom 
in the limitation was greater than theirs in the promiscuous appli- 
cation of his covenant mark, seeing that Jehovah recognises two 
great facts or principles, while they neglect the most obvious—the 
facts and law of spiritual nurture. Their course will sap the ordi- 
nance of its inmost truth and meaning. ‘The child of an Olympian 
boxer and of a bacchante was as intrinsically worthy as any 
child, and yet God gave no orders to put his seal upon that 
child if its parents chose to let him receive it in momentary 
mockery. And because the unsanctified nature of the parent 
may not, under our social restraints, be exhibited in such glar- 
ing excesses, there is no compromise in God’s covenant system 
with a more moral heathenism. How can God, through his Church, 
assume a formal and visible charge over a child when the only officer, 
through whom that charge can be exercised is not found in the 
Church—when the conducting chain of the sanctifying power is 
wanting? Now an unconverted parent, although living in a Chris- 
tian land, is a heathen in all ecclesiastical relations. ‘The more he 
knows—the more he associates with the Church and yet refuses 
allegiance to God and his Church, the more clearly is he marked as 
one “holding the truth in unrighteousness.” ‘The Church may have 
more or less control over his children, but there is no natural guar- 
antee for it. Neither civil law nor the law of natural influences per- 
mits the Church to exercise that nurture which is the essential ground 
of her character as an organic body. It is true that the child may 
be as yet of the same regenerate nature as the Church itself, but 
the parental unregeneracy and heathenism come in between it and 
the visible body of Christ, and cut it out from a vital union. In- 
stead of humouring the worldling into the notion that his children 
lose nothing ecclesiastically by his wilful separation from the Church, 
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the occasion should be seized to make him apprehend how cruelly he 
himself is debarring from his offspring that covenant reality, of 
which a consistent Church only refuses the sign. Thus, while the 
Church does all that it can for his children, it should endeavour to 
awake him to a personal consecration, or the redemption of the vows 
of other days. ‘The Church may not stoop to the mockery of wel- 
coming a child over the threshold of God’s household visible, and 
putting the seal of a perpetual shelter op its brow, when the very 
next minute it must be let go unprotected, to the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. cs 


VI. The history of the obscuration of the great principle which 
we are illustrating, may serve to show how deeply its original mean- 
ing has penetrated the sense of the Church in all ages. In the 
apostolic era we have but little said about infant baptism, but much 
expressed in regard to the relation which they bore to the Church. 
Before long a material philosophy. began to encrust the simplicity 
of early faith, and inspired a tendency to reliance on the magical 
power of sacraments and forms. Forgetting its deep meaning as 
the pledge and first link of the long chain of ministrations through 
which power should come, Christians regarded baptism as a talis- 
manic rite, conveying by itself a cleansing power. Yet, even with 
all this, a recognition of the early and true idea remained in forms 
which, even beyond the Scriptural requirement, asserted the pros- 
pective reference to Church training as an essential ground of the 
administration. ‘he introduction of sponsors could have regard 
only to the future. By admitting them, whether a useful innovation 
or not, the Church recognised the obligation of early and incessant 
watchfulness so fully, that even in advance she provided against the 
death or apostasy of the parental Church officer by engaging another 
to take his place. ‘The early Church thus bore witness to all after 
ages that it dared to affix the seal of a covenant mercy upon no 
child over whom, as the instrument of that mercy, it was not to 
have continuous supervision from its baptism to its grave. 

But when at the Reformation the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion was abandoned by the continental reformers, another doctrinal 
error came in to obscure the meaning of the ordinance. According 
to the Calvinistic theology, all infants were in a state of unmiti- 
gated depravity, and therefore baptism could have no basis in their 
personal qualification. Many or most infants were assuredly repro- 
bate forever, and therefore the rite could have no meaning as seal- 
ing anything to them individually, in view of future influences. Thus, 
those theologians who expected to baptize the children only of those 
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who, as adults, assumed fully their early vows—that is, believers— 
declared those children baptized “on the faith of their parents.” 
While another class, considering as Church members acknowledged 
unbelievers who had grown up in it, and their children canonically 
entitled to baptism, explained the anomaly of sealing a reprobate, by 
asserting the seal to be merely general in its import of a covenant 
to those who were not reprobate—the invisible Church of the elect. 
Having thus destroyed the significancy of the rite, they proceed to 
show that the Church membership of reprobates—so long as they 
are not openly immoral—is a definite expedient in God’s organiza- 
tion of his Church to keep her in money, protectors, and material 
for conversion in the generation to come. ‘The fact, therefore, that 
the simpler theory of infant baptism and Church membership which 
we advocate is not recognised by so large a section of the evangeli- 
cal Church, is explained by their rejection of another truth—the 
universality of the atonement.* 

In the Church of England there lingered a large element of the 
Romish theory of baptismal regeneration from a natural state of 
wrath. But, by the more evangelical of this day, there is always a 
prospective reference to the future contact with the Church means 
of grace. Thus, they consider the benefit of baptism to consist, 
not in a change of heart, but in a change of place,—in an admission 
to this contact with the saving nurture of the body of Christ. And 
this idea, in connexion with the intrinsic qualification of infants, is 
the true principle. 

Methodism has been at great disadvantage in attaining a clearly- 
defined theory and uniformity of action in respect to this whole 
matter. With new views of the spirituality of religion flashing on 
her conscience, and a rejection of the gross theory of baptismal 
regeneration, she also had to adapt her system to the enlarged views 
of infant salvation which her doctrine of the atonement involved. 
And while her early theologians held views substantially correct and 
implying the theory of this article, yet the relics of High Church 
tenets and language have obscured its full lustre.+ 

Then, the circumstances under which Methodism has grown up, 
have been unfavourable to an early recognition of the whole truth. 
For many years it was not a Church, but a society; and the spirit 
of the society has characterized many of her ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. Her mission was for a long while almost exclusively to 
adults—the work of the evangelist rather than of the pastor. Able to 
do very little at first toward the systematic nurture of our children, 

° Mason’s Works, 1832, vol. iv, Church of God, part vi. 
t See Wesley and Watson on Baptism, passim. 
FourtH Serigs, Vor. VIL—7 
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and accustomed to see those around us, in Churches or not, growing 
up almost universally into a godless maturity, she has not realized 
what the power of a sanctified nurture would effect. She has shrunk 
from the idea of any practical Church membership, and has quailed 
before the irony of Anabaptist cavillers. She had not recognised the 
prospective reference of the ordinance, but rested its propriety en- 
tirely on the intrinsic qualification of the child, and thus has been 
sometimes betrayed into promiscuous baptism. 

But as years have brought several generations under her care, 
our Church has been reverting to the true idea. ‘The only standard 
writer on the subject protests against promiscuous baptism, although 
mildly, and teaches the implication, in the rite, of a Church training, 
although less boldly than it should be stated.* Mr. Gregg, from 
the western Church, echoes the sentiment with still more earnest- 
ness, but with a less thorough discussion of the subject than the 
title of his book would intimate.t The fragments of a complete 
system of training have been gradually created or adopted as occa- 
sion made their respective necessity apparent in different districts 
or congregations. And now thousands of members are calling aloud 
for some more intelligible theory of infant baptism and membership 
than they have seen recognised, and many an humble pastor is call- 
ing, as we do now, upon those whose work it is to give the Church 
its full organization, to combine her desultory exertions into one 
comprehensive system. 


VII. We bring this discussion to a close by suggesting briefly 
the measures which may serve in our branch of the Church to give 
infant membership its full recognition and nurture. 

1. And, first, we ask the express avowal of the truth which we 
believe: that our children are not under God’s frown, but in a state 
of grace, and are to be expected to keep in it under the means of 
grace vouchsafed; that while baptism does not make a child an heir 
of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, yet it does seal 
him as a prospective member of the kingdom of grace and of glory. 
In the light of this blessed truth, parents should be made to feel 
their fearful but high responsibility as Church officers, and their 
responsibility to the Church. And the Church must inquire more 
unshrinkingly into the fidelity of this the most powerful ministry 
within her limits. 

2. The next ecclesiastical arrangement—easily effected by a 
modification of our Sabbath-school system—would be to require, as 


* Hibbard on Baptism. 
t Gregg on Infant Church Membership. 
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well as to encourage, every child to be placed under Biblical and 
catechetical instruction. 

8. Thirdly—and. here we enter upon new ground and a direct 
recognition of infant membership—the children should be divided 
into classes under judicious spiritual leaders, who may act as sub- 
pastors, develop their religious experience, and give them a constant 
supervision, and under whose direction social means of grace adapted 
to their years may be provided. 

There has been an approximation to this system proposed, and, 
so far as adopted, crowned with great success in the Wesleyan 
Church of England. The children of the Church between the ages 
of ten and sixteen are divided into classes, under the charge of so- 
called catechists, who weekly meet them in a private room for Bibli- 
cal instruction. In so far, they resemble our Bible class; but they 
have elements of power which it has not. In a private room, with 
but few together, there is a sense of freedom and a personal appli- 
cation of the truth; the heart of the catechist is. brought into closer 
contact with his pupils than can easily be done in our larger and 
crowded school-rooms. ‘There that little band sing and pray together 
week by week, and over their daily life as well as this occasional hour 
their leader has a close but sympathetic eye. ‘Thus the claims of per- 
sonal religion are continually urged upon a heart subdued by the at- 
mosphere of a living piety. We find that in our protracted meetings, 
even in presence of adults and strangers, our young people, as soon a8 
the first restraint is over, are very easily impressed, and disposed to 
yield to religious nurture and decision. And if the same earnest 
and immediate invitation and sympathy could be shown week by 
week—as it cannot in a Sabbath-school room—no limit can be 
assigned to its power. ‘The published results of the British experi- 
ment confirms this conclusion, for although there is not as much 
direct religious address as might be used, yet the report is very 
remarkable. The memoranda from one appointment of Leeds 
second circuit say, “By taking the average, we perceive that one 
out of every eight catechumens has joined the Church in one year. 
This is a large result for the second year of the operation of the 
catechumen system, and may we not calculate upon having still 
greater success?” “The rate of increase experienced here would 
yield an annual increase of thirty-seven thousand members to the 
Church from this source alone.” This new movement, not yet fully 
established’as an organic operation of the Church, although sanc- 
tioned by conference resolutions, had been subject to great fluctua- 
tions from the change of ministers who are not equally interested 
in the system. We cannot speak of its present aspect after the 
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distractions which have for a few years afflicted the British 
Churches. 

But our plan would differ from this system:—1. By taking the 
children at an earlier age. It will be noticed that these catechumen 
classes are composed of any youth accessible, many of whom had 
previously enjoyed little or no direct religious training. But larger 
results might be anticipated if while yet more susceptible, and just 
emerging from pious family instruction, they were brought into 
these class associations. The Church would thus supply the next 
link to parental nurture. And, 2. We would make these classes like 
our adult classes, prayer-meetings, and conversation-meetings, &c., 
developing the graces of those young hearts in privacy, and where 
mo evil eye could intrude. We are convinced that even in the 
present religious state of the Church, a very heavy proportion of 
our children would manifest a valid religious experience under such 
nurture; if each family were right, nearly the whole. We insist 
that, believing as we do the child to be “in grace,” the true way to 
confirm and elicit the child’s experience is to give it exercise and 
expression, exactly as with adults, only guarding a childish sim- 
plicity against spiritual pride and levity. We see reason to think, 
moreover, that some, at least, of our English brethren regard their 
plan only as an advance toward a full recognition of the claims of 
their Church children. But the position of that Church as a mere 
society for so many years has, as in our own case, been unfortunate 
for an early adoption of the truth entire. 

4. There follows, as a matter of ecclesiastical prudence, and as a 
precaution adopted by the entire Church of God, however various 
errors may have gathered around it, a second and public reception 
into adult membership. The rite of confirmation, as practised in 
tmany Churches, by laying on of episcopal hands and the supposed 
conveyance of any new or confirming grace to the child, we of course 
reject. But it does not follow that we should not have a special form, 
eecurring at a given age of childhood, to recognise as faithful mem- 
bers those who choose so to remain. The principle on which rests 
the propriety of such a distinct service being applied to these young 

ambers, without impugning their general, or even universal fidelity, 
may easily be made apparent. 

According to our Methodistic theory, all infants, although by vir- 
tue of their descent from Adam utterly depraved, are yet, by their 
redeeming connexion with Christ, in a state of grace, justified, 
and susceptible of spiritual influences; yet this state of grace is 
held unconditionally, and by virtue of an unconscious involuntary 
connexion with the second Adam. But the time must come, as they 
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grow older, when, although their state of acceptance and expanding 
regenerative experience remains the same, the tenure upon which 
they hold it is changed. They are to retain their interest in Christ 
by a personal and voluntary yielding to him and reliance on him; 
the free inflowing of spiritual influences, all barriers against which 
were removed by their position as part of the collective world re- 
deemed by the atonement, must be continued by the same absence 
of all obstruction, caused by resolute opening of the heart by the 
developed personal will. So the infantile hand of faith, hanging 
helpless, not in resistance, but in undeveloped power, was grasped 
by Christ’s strong hand, and by his action alone it was held and 
sustained! Now, that strengthened hand must give a responsive 
pressure, and only as it cleaves to Christ will he retain his hold. 
The transition is assuredly the most momentous crisis in the eternal 
history of that soul. It were natural that the collective Church, how- 
ever assured that the solemn moment would be gloriously passed, 
should yet mark that entrance on a personal voluntary Christian life 
by holy thankfulness and earnest intercession for the young voyager in 
his now independent bark. If, in each child’s experience, the precise 
moment could be definitely detected, each might come alone. But if 
all that the Church can do is to mark the average of the ages when 
the transition from a state of collective to a state of personal grace 
is complete, it were well to mark the event, if not the precise date. 
So that even if the Church had reason to expect the invariable eon- 
tinuance in grace of each of its children, there would be high pro- 
priety in calling them at a given age to avow before the Church 
their confirmation in grace and hope. 

But while as Methodists we assign to infants a larger grace than 
is accorded by any other Church in its avowed standards, yet we 
hold also their liability to fall from grace as the will becomes ma- 
tured and independent. Especially, therefore, in a state of the 
Church, in which she fails to convey to her children the full spiritual 
influence for which God formed her as the channel, she must be pre- 
pared to see the effect of her short-coming in the blight of many a 
blossom on the tree of life. While, therefore, she welcomes those 
who draw not back unto perdition, she must, as a matter of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, mark her rejection of those who will not hold fast 
on the gift vouchsafed. Those who do not give satisfactory assur- 
ance that they will by personal adhesion perpetuate their allegiance 
to Christ the Head, must, of necessity, be repudiated by his visible 
body on earth; and in love, and sorrow, and ceaseless expostulation, 
the Church should make them feel their position, not merely as 
omitting to come to Jesus and his Church, but as wilfully breaking 
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away from his embrace, and from the shelter of the earthly home in 
which he has thus far kept them. 

5. While thus noting the transition from infancy to youth, it may 
be well to allude to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, since from 
its obvious inappropriateness to infants there has been forged an 
argument against infant membership. But, in answer, it may be 
said that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper is in its very nature 
an ordinance for the second stage of experience. It does not, like 
baptism, require a passive recipiency as a seal, which the Church at 
the command of God can affix, but it implies an exercise of faith in 
a remembrance of Christ as our atonement. It is only, therefore, 
at that stage of life when such a personal faith is reached that it is 
appropriate to admit to such a rite. ‘Thus, while membership de- 
pending on the state of grace is equally appropriate under either 
condition of its tenure, this personal remembrance involved in the 
second sacrament is only designed for the second stage—that of 
adult experience. 

In conclusion, we reiterate the remark, that the narrow limits of 
this article exclude a full and accurately guarded illustration of these 
views. ‘The great truths of the organic power and responsibility of 
the Church; of the actual membership of every baptized infant, and 
its right to be considered and trained up as a child of God; these 
we are most anxious to redeem from an obscurity into which they 
have fallen through circumstances above explained. We could not 
feel less deeply, yet perhaps we might have spoken less strongly 
and hopefully had we not reason to know that many a parental and 
ministerial member of our wing of God’s household would welcome 
any effort to rescue our theory and our practice on this momentous 
question from the vague desultoriness which has hitherto marked it. 
Let the Church arise cheerfully to perfect her organization, as she 
has nobly done, as each new phase of her mission has been devel- 
oped. It may be long before she finds her theory met by her prac- 
tice and its results; for only in proportion as the family, society, 
' and those more direct ministrations included in the idea of a Church, 
are in harmonious coéperation, will her power be complete. Still 
may there be a rapid approximation to the glorious fulfilment of 
that saying of the prophet Esaias, “And all thy children shall be 
taught of God, and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 

~ 
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Art. VI—METHODISM IN AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 


Journal of a Deputation from the Wesleyan Conference to Australia and Polynesia, 
including Notices of a Visit to the Gold Fields. By the Rev. Roserr Youne. 


London. 1854. 12mo., pp. 444. 


BesipEs the general interest of this volume as a description of a 
large and very interesting portion of the earth by an intelligent ob- 
server, it has also a special value for the Christian public. Com- 
missioned by the Wesleyan Church to “set in order” the affairs of 
the missions established by that body in the various islands of the 
South Seas, Mr. Young had the best possible opportunities for ob- 
serving the real religious state and prospects of those attractive 
regions to which uncounted throngs are hastening, and he has given 
the results of his episcopal visitation in a clear, comprehensive nar- 
rative, abounding in incident, but simple, unadorned, and manly in 
its style. Bating occasional redundance and prolixity, the work 
is highly creditable to Mr. Young’s powers as a writer; but its 
value is altogether independent of merely literary considerations. 
It is a repository of facts for the edification and encouragement of 
the Church in her missionary labours, and for her instruction and 
guidance in future aggressive enterprises in behalf of the kingdom 
of Christ on earth. 

There is a certain period in the history of Mission Churches, as 
of colonies, when it is proper for them to be set free from the con- 
trol, and made independent of the support, of the parent stock. It 
is necessary, as well as fitting, that they should, as soon as possible, 
not only provide for themselves, but also contribute to the further- 
ance of the gospel in “the regions beyond.” ‘The time of “tutors 
and governors” cannot last forever; the adult cannot thrive on the 
food or submit to the discipline suitable to infancy. The Mission 
Churches of Australia, including Van Diemen’s Land, had reached 
this important period in their history, according to the judgment of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Committee and Conference, in the year 
1850; as it was believed that they then possessed “adequate pecu- 
niary resources to supply the means for the accomplishment of this 
arrangement, and piety and intelligence rendering them capable 
of taking with advantage this higher position among the Churches 
of Christ.” 

In order to make the necessary arrangements for so great a 
change, the Missionary Board determined to send out a commis- 
sioner with ample authority to effect it in a constitutional way. 
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The Rey. Robert Young was selected for this office, and the results 
of his mission abundantly prove the wisdom of the choice. The 
volume before us contains the account of his voyages to Australia, 
the Friendly and Feejee Islands and back, with an account of the 
Churches and missions under the control of the Wesleyan Church 
in the southern world. It is our purpose to give a brief summary 
of its interesting contents, allowing Mr. Young to tell his own story 
in our pages. We have only to regret that he has nowhere 
given a full and distinct statement, in a separate form, of the statis- 
tics of the Church, and of the new organization under which ‘they 
are hereafter to work; nearly all the information we can gather on 
these points has to be culled from the diary in which they are jotted 
chronologically. 

One of the most remarkable features of Mr. Young's enterprise 
was the peril and embarrassments that attended its beginnings. On 
the 15th of October, 1852, he embarked at Plymouth in the Mel- 
bourne royal mail steamer. On the 17th she “rolled her masts 
overboard, lost part of her bulwarks,” got her spars and rigging en- 
tangled in the serew, and was thus, in a few minutes, completely 
disabled. : 


“When the day dawned the disaster became more manifest, and I poral 


that several of the passengers had put on their ‘life preservers,’ and, from their 
very anxious countenances, were evidently expecting to have a plunge. One 
person had hung a bag of sovereigns around his neck, and seemed determined 
to save his money, or to perish with it. Another individual, under great alarm. 
inquired anxiously of one of the officers as to the safety of the life-boat, and _, 
being informed that one of the sailors had left the plug out of it when at Ply- 
mouth, his alarm was much increased. The waggish son of Neptune, who had 
been in many a storm, and who feared no danger, seeing the effect of his state- 
ment, very coolly said to his trembling inquirer, that the case was not so bad 
as he appeared to think it, for the first officer, having found out the defect, had 
with great promptitude put a plaster of strong brown paper upon the hole, to 
meet the present emergency.” 


On the 20th the vessel was again in sailing order, but on the very 
next day she sprung a leak, and the captain determined to put in at 
Lisbon, which port was reached, with difficulty, by the 24th. It was 
well that these mishaps occurred at the beginning of the voyage, for 
the ship was ill-built, ill-ventilated, over-crowded, and unwholesome. 
Had she even survived the perils of the seas, it is more than proba- 
ble that her passengers would have been decimated by disease in 
the tropics. The ship was refitted, and a few of the passengers, 
who could not help themselves, went forward in her; but Mr. Young, 
with others, returned to England, reaching Southampton on the 27th 
of November. 

There was every reason to anticipate a fair and prosperous voyage’ 
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in the “Adelaide,” a new and beautiful iron screw steamer of 
eighteen hundred tons. She sailed from Plymouth, December 19th, 
in gallant style; but, during the night, the water broke into the 
forepart of the ship, and the stream, according to the captain and 
others who saw it, “was as large as a man’s arm,” and as it gushed 
in with irresistible force, that compartment of the vessel was soon 
quite filled. ‘The ship refused to obey her helm, and there was 
nothing for it but to put back to Plymouth. All this was enough 
to discourage ordinary men; and there were not wanting interpre- 
ters of Providence to advise Mr. Young that “the Lord was against 
his voyage to Australia.” Happily, he was not one of the “weak 
brethren ;” and he only waited for the repairs of the ship to sail 
again on the second of January, 1853. But certainly there was 
never a more unlucky ship than the Adelaide. On the first night 
out, a heavy gale struck her and flooded the cabins, and three days 
after the coal on board took fire in the midst of a storm. Mr. Young 
describes the scene well, especially its comical side :— 


“One man appeared on deck in his night-dress, girt about by his life-pre- 
server, encumbered with dollars, and with an umbrella in his hand. It appears 
he was afraid that the weight of his cash might sink him, notwithstanding his 
belt of safety, and therefore took his umbrella to act as a sail, and make him 
more buoyant! In the confusion which ensued, he by some means lost a por- 
tion of his solitary garment, and appeared in a.more pitiable plight than Da- 
vid’s ambassadors on their return from Hanun. Another, who in the hurry 
of the moment had been deprived by a fellow-passenger of a part of his attire, 
cried aloud for the missing article, exclaiming, ‘I am prepared to meet death 


99 


like a Briton, but I wish to die in my own breeches! 


On the 17th Mr. Young landed at St. Vincent, Cape de Verd, 
where he expected to meet his friend and fellow-traveller, the Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, who had gone thither from Lisbon to wait for the Ade- 
laide; but he had lost patience at the long delay, and returned to 
England. ‘To add weight to this disappointment, no coal was to be 
had at St. Vincent, and the ship was detained eighteen days wait- 
ing its arrival from England. Again the supply of coal taken in 
was short, and the unfortunate ship stopped at St. Helena for an- 
other fortnight! But the chapter of accidents was not yet ex- 
hausted; the wretched ship took in water at her ports in every 
gale; the cabins were generally uninhabitable; many of the passen- 
gers were quarrelsome gamblers: and nothing seems to have gone 
on well. On the third of April the coal took fire again, and, on the 
9th, in a heavy gale, the ship became so leaky that the passengers 
had to aid the crew at the pumps for many hours. At last, on the 
fourth of May, Mr. Young landed at Adelaide. ‘The steamer was 
shortly afterward surveyed, and was pronounced unseaworthy ; 
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indeed, it was thought to be little less than a miracle that she 
reached port at all. All these mishaps, it will be remembered, hap- 
pened with “English royal mail steamers;” had they been even 
American merchant steamers, the world would have rung with 
accounts of American recklessness and cupidity. 

The land in which Mr. Young had now entered is, as our readers 
well know, a rival wonder to California. The length of Australia 
from east to west is two thousand two hundred and twenty-seven 
miles, and its breadth from north to south one thousand six hundred 
and eighty miles, while its area is estimated at two million six*hun- 
dred and ninety thousand eight hundred and ten square miles. It 
contains four British colonies—New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Western Australia. On the south of Australia lies 
the large island of Van Diemen’s Land, or ‘Tasmania, also the seat 
of ficurishing colonies. We shall follow Mr. Young rapidly in his 
missionary journeys through the several regions composing this vast 
portion of the territory of Great Britain. 

The colony of South Australia covers an area of three hundred 
thousand square miles—more than double the dimensions of the 
British isles. Its capital, Adelaide—a city not yet fifteen years 
old,—has risen with American rapidity. “The plan, including both 
South and North Adelaide, is well arranged; and, when filled up, 
will form a most beautiful city, with the river Torrens flowing 
through it, comprising several squares, and surrounded by a mag- 
nificent park. At present, however, it is but a skeleton, containing 
not more than fourteen thousand inhabitants; but around the city, 
in various directions, are scattered villages with from fifty to two 
hundred or three hundred inhabitants, and bearing names familiar 
enough,—such as Kensington, Islington,” &c. Here, as every- 
where, Mr. Young found Wesleyan chapels, with large congrega- 
tions, and all the machinery of Methodism working as at home. 

Mr. Young next proceeded to the colony of Victoria, of which 
Melbourne is the capital. His ideas of the worth of money received 
a sudden start from the cabman who refused to take him from the 
landing to the town—two miles and a half—for less than fifty shil- 
lings, ($12.) And, to show the rapid changes in these magic lands 
of gold, when he returned to Melbourne, six months later, he 
found omnibuses running every hour and taking passengers for 
2s. 6d. each. 

In 1838 Melbourne consisted of a few huts, two or three shops, 
a couple of small inns, and a wooden building used as a place of 
worship for all denominations. It has now a population of not less 
than eighty thousand; its principal streets are finely built with 
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showy houses of brick and stone; its public buildings rival those 
of provincial towns in England; and the river Yarra, on which it 
lies, has a substantial stone bridge with a single arch of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet span. The village of St. Kilda, two miles dis- 
tant, has a population of ten thousand. There are twelve Wesleyan 
chapels in the town and its vicinity, most of which are substantial 
and even handsome structures, and all flourishing, both temporally 
and spiritually; five more are in process of erection, and thirteen 
additional sites have been secured; thus providing thirty Wesleyan 
churches within a circle of seven miles from the centre of the city. 
Mr. Young found himself at once amid the ordinary associations, 
duties, and enjoyments of a Wesleyan minister; his accounts of 
“breakfast and tea meetings,” missionary anniversaries, collections, 
&c., might almost have been written for Bradford or Leeds. Not 
a few of the rapid fortunes of Melbourne have been acquired by 
Wesleyans. “Mr. P——, an excellent man, who has a large estab- 
lishment, told me that he could name ten persons, just around him, 
who had each realized £50,000, and five or six others who had each 
accumulated a quarter of a million since the discovery of gold in 
Victoria.” And from the liberal contributions of some of them to 
Christian enterprises it appears that gold has not spoiled them all. 
Prices of all sorts were after the California standard, if not, indeed, 
beyond it: coals £8 per ton; butter 4s. a pound; turkeys 21s. 
each, &c. 


“ House rent was fearfully high; on an average not less than a thousand 
per cent. upon the amount paid in London. I was truly startled at the rent 
of shops, which in some cases reached £2,000 per annum; and I found that a 
family could not obtain two small rooms, in the cheapest and most uncomforta- 
ble part of the city, for less than from 35s. to 40s. per week, and the rent paid 
in advance. A friend of mine hired two small rooms, miserably furnished, not 
in the business or best part of the city, for which he paid £4 per week.” 


The “ Wesleyan Immigrants’ Home” is an admirable institution, 
which we should be glad to see copied in New. York and San Fran- 
cisco. It has a large building beautifully situated in one of the 
most elevated and healthy parts of the city. 


“Tt contains one large dining-room, which is also used as a place of worship; 
one sleeping-room for single men, with an adjoining dressing-room; one room 
for single females; seven rooms for families; two rooms for those who may be 
sick, one for males and one for females; a large store for immigrants’ luggage, 
and various other appendages. The building cost £4,000, of which sum 
£1,000 has been received from the government, and the rest contributed by 
the Wesleyans and their friends. The ‘ Home’ will accommodate one hundred 
and fifty persons, and is generally full. It was opened on December 6th, 1852, 
and in five months it had afforded shelter to one thousand and twenty-six per- 
sons. It is not intended to pauperize the Wesleyan immigrants; but to afford 
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them a comfortable home at the lowest possible c e; and to secure for them 
pastoral oversight and direction. The ‘ Rules and Regulations’ are excellent. 
Although the ‘Home’ is intended for Wesleyans, yet other parties, of good 
moral character, who will observe the rules of the institution, are accommo- 
dated when there is room; and hence it had received, during the time above 
specified, four hundred and sixty-eight Wesleyans, three hundred and seventy- 
four Episcopalians, seventy-six Independents, sixty-one Presbyterians, thirty- 
three Baptists, eight Lutherang, four Roman Catholics, and two Jews.” 


This noble example was soon followed by the city; and, to the 
honour of the people of Melbourne, they have prepared an estab- 
lishment, at an immense cost, to afford accommodation to those 
immigrants who may require it on their arrival at this port, and in 
other respects have exerted themselves to meet the wants of help- 
less strangers. ‘The police arrangements for this purpose are ad- 


mirable :— 


“ On the arrival of a government immigrant ship, the official agent eeds 
on board, and requests the master to make immediate arrangements for land- 
ing the unmarried females. When landed, they are, with their luggage, con- 
veyed to the institution prepared for their reception, and placed under the 
care of the matron. They are permitted to remain there for some days after 
their arrival, and provided with all conveniences necessary to enable them to 
wash their clothes, and put themselves in a state of readiness for taking ser- 
vice. While in the institution, they receive religious instruction from the 
chaplain attached to the department, whose duty it is to perform divine service 
twice a day, and to visit in the infirmary such of the immigrants as may be 
removed there for medical attention. He is also requested to attend at the 
hiring of the young women, and to assist in procuring them suitable employ- 
ment. The inmates who belong to the Romish Church are visited by their 
priests and sisters of charity. When the young women are prepared for 
entering into service, a day is then named for hiring them; and, in addition 
to its being published in the Government Gazette, it is notified in the daily 
newspapers. Not only are publicans and persons keeping houses of entertain- 
ment prohibited from hiring servants at the institution, but all others are 
obliged to obtain orders of admission into the hiring-room, by application to 
the authorized agent; and persons whom he does not know are required to 
produce letters of introduction from a clergyman or magistrate. Thus is great 
volicitude manifested to shield the young women from evil, and to place them 
in suitable positions. After being placed in service, the protection of govern- 
ment is still continued to them. if they become invalided, they are admitted 
into the infirmary, and maintained there at the publie expense until their re- 
covery, when they are again received into the institution, and provided with 
other situations. Should any of them be improperly treated in service, they 
secure redress at the police-court.” 


Mr. Young next bent his steps to Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, where he arrived on the 11th of June. Its magnifi- 
cent harbour—Port Jackson—surprised him, as it does every trav- 
eller, with its wealth of beauty. The history of the colony, from 
its foundation in 1788 as a penal settlement for convicts, is full of 
romantic interest, but we cannot dwell upon it. The capital city, 
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Sydney, is nearly enclosed on three sides by the waters of the 
harbour. 


“ The streets generally are laid out at right angles; thirty-four of them have 
each a carriage-road, of not less than thirty-six feet wide, and a foot-path of 
about twelve feet. Their length varies from one to three miles. Many are 
well paved or macadamized, regularly cleansed, watered, and lighted with gas. 
George-street and Pitt-street have continuous ranges of handsome cut stone or 
brick edifices, with shops that would do no discredit to Regent-street or Ox- 
ford-street, London. he new Government House, which stands in a con- 
spicuous position, overlooking Sydney-Cove, is a very handsome structure, 
built of white freestone, in the Elizabethan style of architecture, and forms a 
striking feature from the harbour, of which it commands a fine view. The 
contrast is very great between this princely mansion and the canvass house of 
the first governor of New South Wales, or the wretched wooden tenement in 
use for several years. The different denominations of Christians have here 
their respective places of worship, many of which are spacious and highly 
ornamented ; and the Jews have a synagogue. ‘There is nothing of a forei 
aspect about the city. As I walked through its bustling streets, I could hardly 
realize the fact that I was not in my native land. The houses, the shops, and 
other buildings, bear the English impress; the carriages, including stage- 
coaches, waggons, cabs, and omnibuses, are all constructed as in England; the 
busy population, too, are all English, or thoroughly Anglified; and so are the 
various customs of life. In the goods displayed in the shops, in the furniture 
found in the houses, in the grates with their coal-fires, and in the style of liv- 
ing, and mode of cooking,—you have England, and England only. The 
ulation of this very interesting capital, including its immediate suburbs, is 
supposed fo be about seventy thousand. It is rapidly increasing, and doubt- 
less destined to become an exceeding great city.” * 


Our readers will be deeply interested in the following account of 
the progress of Methodism in New South Wales :— 


“ The first class-meeting was held on the 6th of March, 1812, and the first 
love-feast on the 3d of April following. In July, 1812, there were three classes 
in the colony,—two at Sydney and one at Windsor. Each of the three classes 
had six members: so that the principal society in this part of the world, formed 
before the arrival of a minister, consisted of eighteen members. About the 
time of the first love-feast, the members of society consulted on the most 
effectual means of procuring a minister from England; and determined to 
address the Missionary Committee with that object, and also to provide ways 
and means for the minister’s support. 

“ The official letter written in pursuance of this resolution is without date, 
but was received by the committee in March, 1814. In compliance with this 
earnest request, the conference of 1814 placed New South Wales for the first 
time upon the list of missionary stations, appointing the Rev. Samuel Leigh 
as the first Wesleyan minister in the infant colony. Mr. Leigh sailed from 
England on the 28th of February, 1815, and arrived at Sydney on the 10th 
of August following. In his first letter to the committee after arriving in the 
colony, and dated 2d of March, 1816, Mr. Leigh thus describes the state in 
which he found the society, and the steps he took at the outset of his minis- 
terial labours. ‘My next business was to inquire after the classes that had 
been mentioned to you, and I was grieved to find that Satan had entered 
among them, and had scattered the feeble few. But, thank God, I found one 
class, consisting of six persons, who have since continued to meet; and I hope 
the fear of the Lord is among them of a truth, and that they will show forth 
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his praise continually. August 24th.—I met a few men and women who pro- 
fessed a regard for Methodism, and wished to enjoy its privileges. I explained 
to them the rules of the society, and formed two classes, containing six mem- 
bers each. Since the 24th we have had the pleasure of seeing three classes 
established, in addition to the three above mentioned,—one at Paramatta, one 
at Windsor, and one at Castlereagh. The number of members of society is 
at this time forty-four. Eligible leaders have been chosen. We have likewise 
a steward, one local preacher, and one exhorter. My circuit extends one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, which distance I travel in ten days. I preach at fifteen 
places; and in every place there appears to be a desire to hear the word of 
God. All that I can do is to preach once in three weeks in each place. This 
is complained of as being too seldom. But what can 1 do? Come over and 
help us, ye servants of the Most High!’ 

“ At the conference of 1817 the Rev. Walter Lawry was appointed as Mr. 
Leigh’s colleague. Toward the end of that year Mr. Lawry sailed from Eng- 
land, and arrived at Sydney on the 1st of May, 1818. The first Wesleyan 
chapel erected in Australia was the one situated in Princes-street, Sydney, 
built at the sole cost of the late Mr. James Scott, and by him nobly presented 
to the society. This neat and substantial place of worship was opened on 
Sunday, the 14th of March, 1819, by Mr. Lawry, and is to this day (having, 
however, been much enlarged) in constant use and in excellent repair. 

“Tn 1820 Mr. Leigh sailed for England, on account of ill-health, but returned 
to the colony the following year, and proceeded thence to New-Zealand, to 
commence a Wesleyan mission in that country. While Mr. Leigh was on his 
homeward voyage, two missionaries were sailing for the late scene of his la- 
bours,—the Rev. B. Carvosso, who arrived at Sydney the 8th of May, 1820, 
and the Rey. R. Mansfield, who arrived on the 24th of the following Septem- 
ber. Both of these missionaries landed at Van Diemen’s Land, and preached 
at Hobart Town almost every day during their stay, thus laying the founda- 
tion of Wesleyan Methodism in that beautiful island. 

“ The work now advanced with greater rapidity ; and the following statistics, 
kindly furnished by the Rev. R. Mansfield, will give some idea of its progress, 
as well as that of other religious communities :— 





Proportion to 
Number. each 1,000 of the Increase. 
RELIGION. population. 


1841. 1851. 1841. | 1851. | Numerical. | Centesimal. 





Church of England... | 66,361 | 93,187 | 578 | 497 | 26,776 40°35 
Church of Scotland... | 11,046 | 18,156 96 97 7,110 64:37 
Wesleyan Methodists.. 2,585 | 10,008 22 54 7,423 | 287-16 











Other Protestants...... 1,503 | 6,472 14 35 4,969 
Total Protestants....... | 81,495 |127,773 | 710| 683 | 46,278 | 65679 
Roman Catholics....... 32,319 | 56,899 | 281 | 304 | 24,580] 76-05 









































Total Christians......... | 113,814 | 184,672 | 991 | 987 | 70,858 | 62-26 
Other persuasions...... 987 | 2,570 9 13 1,584 
Total population........ 114,801 | 187,242 | 1,0CO | 1,000 | 72,442 | 63-10 





“No census has been taken since that of 1851; but the Wesleyans have 
greatly increased since the census was taken.” 


A still better test of the relative progress of Methodism in New 
South Wales is given in the following statement of the rate of 
increase of the different denominations since 1841 :— 
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Per thousand. 
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Mr. Young sailed on the 30th of August for New-Zealand, but 
as he returned to Australia in December, we prefer to finish our 
survey of that region with him. His six months’ absence had 
sufficed for great changes; in Melbourne he found buildings and 
improvements going on with wonderful rapidity. Several new 
streets had been formed; many substantial and even elegant build- 
ings erected; and some large plots of ground entirely covered, on 
which not a house stood six months before. After a few days of 
rest he set out for the gold-diggings in company with the Rev. Mr. 
Butler, one of the most indefatigable of missionaries. It was the 
22d of December; but the travellers were provided with blue veils 
to protect them from the swarms of flies and showers of dust even 
at that season. ‘The roads were terrible; the prices of all comforts 
enormous—horsekeep for the night 20s., a feed of corn 7s. 6d., and 
other things in proportion. In short, the whole description might 
have been written for California, as California was a few years ago. 


“ The diggers in large numbers were at their work, and the grotesque fig- 
ures which many of them exhibited made no common demand on the risible 
faculties. Anxious to see the whole process of gold digging, I inspected sev- 
eral holes from ten to twenty feet deep; saw the auriferous earth dug from 
them, and witnessed its washing, cradling, &c. The first washing I saw com- 
prised eight tubs of earth, which yielded one pennyweight of gold, and that 
was kindly presented to me. After breakfast we went through the whole of 
Forest Creek diggings, and also visited those in Campbell’s Creek, where the 
tents were more numerous, and the fields more productive. I saw the whole 
process of gold seeking often repeated, and conversed with several diggers. 
At one hole I met with two men who had arrived a few weeks previously from 
London, and they were covered with clay, their very beards being clotted with 
it. After a few preliminary remarks, the oper conversation took place : 
‘ How do you like this country ?” ‘Not at all.” ‘Have you been successful in 
digging for treasure?” ‘We have got a little, but at great labour.’ ‘ Have 
you felt disappointed in your anticipations?” ‘Very much so; the state of 
things here has been greatly misrepresented.’ ‘ What is your intention as to 
the future?” ‘To get back to England as soon as possible, to let the people 
know the truth.’ ‘Perhaps if you were to get your portraits taken as you 
now appear, and send them home, they would give the people a better idea 
of a digger’s life and position than anything else.’ ‘ Bless you, sir, were we to 
do that, our own mothers would not know us.’ To this I readily assented. On 
marking the whole process of gold digging, I was forcibly reminded of gold being 
in more senses than one ‘filthy lucre.’”—Pp. 358, 359. 


Everywhere among the diggings Mr. Young found Methodist 
preachers at work—where are they not? In the Mount Alexander 
gold-fields there were five Wesleyan chepels, or tents, one capable 
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of accommodating seven hundred persons, the others of smaller 
dimensions, “all supplied by Mr. Currey and fourteen local preach- 
ers.” At the White-Hills a “tea meeting” was held in a tent- 
chapel, which was numerously attended by Cornishmen, and the 
tea, “with its saffron-cake,” was got up in the best style of Corn- 
wall. 

Not fewer than a hundred conversions to God had taken place in 
connexion with the Bendigo dry diggings, and the old members had 
been greatly quickened and invigorated. One person told Mr. 
Young he had come in search of gold, and had found the “ pearl of 
great price.” But there were other individuals who had proved 
unfaithful, and become dissipated. “One of that class,” says Mr. 
Young, “came to me in a state of intoxication, and described the 
great benefit he had received from my ministry. He moreover 
urged me to preach from a certain text, and offered to give me a 
tumbler full of nuggets if I would do so!” Mr. Young reports the 
moral condition of the gold region as vastly better than it was a few 
years ago; thefts and robbery are comparatively unknown, thanks 
to the preaching and to Colt’s revolvers, which are found in every 
miner’s tent. 

Leaving the gold region, Mr. Young next visited Van Diemen’s 
Land, arriving at Launceston, the capital, on the 4th of January, 
1854. We cite the following for the sake of its application :— 


“On landing at Launceston I asked the way to the Wesleyan chapel, and 
the respectable individual to whom I spoke, inquired, ‘To what denomination 
of Christians does that chapel belong?’ I went on, and repeated my inquiry 
to another person, and, after rubbing his forehead for some time, as if to awaken 
his ideas, he sent me to the Scotch Church. From these casual occurrences 
I concluded that Methodism had not filled Launceston with its doctrines.”— 


P. 375. 


Our “application” is, that from our own experience, this kind of 
ignorance is a way Englishmen have, not merely in Australia, but 
at home. In the month of June, in this very same year of grace, 
1854, we landed at no less a city than Liverpool on a Sunday; and 
the first “respectable individual” of whom we asked the way to a 
Wesleyan chapel could give us no information whatever; the next 
directed us to Dr. Raffles’ church; and, after inquiring in vain of 
at least ten persons, we at last found a cabman who drove us to a 
“street called Wesley-place,” where he “thought” there was a 
Weslev:n chapel. Whatever is an Englishman’s “business” or 
“duty,” you will generally find him thoroughly acquainted with ; 
but beyond that they are an uninquiring race. 

Mr. Young gives a very interesting sketch of the rise and prog- 
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ress of Methodism in Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Carvosso stopped 
there on his way to New South Wales in 1820, and preached in 
Hobart-'Town on the steps of a small building then used as a court- 
house. Some months after, . 

“a few pious soldiers, belonging to the 48th regiment, who had been brought 
to the knowledge of the truth in New South Wales, arrived in Hobart-Town. 


No sooner were these pious men settled in the barracks than they saw that the 
wickedness of the place was very great, and they immediately began to inquire 


. 


for some convenient place in which to hold a meeting for prayer. In this they 
at length succeeded, but were ere long called to endure persecution for right- 
eousness’ sake. The meeting of the praying soldiers soon began to excite 
attention; many of the town’s-people found their way to the humble sanctu- 
ary, and some were convinced of sin, and brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
At this Satan began to rage. Many of the people ‘of the baser sort’ assem- 
bled around the cottage at the hour of prayer; and by loud and boisterous 
shouting, throwing stones at the door, and breaking the windows, attempted 
to daunt the humble worshippers, and destroy the infant cause of the Re- 
deemer. In this they were mistaken; for the more they opposed, the more 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. Tidings of these wicked pro- 
ceedings soon reached the ears of the Lieutenant-Governor; the persecutors 
were silenced, peace restored, and from that time to the present no attempt at 
open opposition has ever been made in Hobart-Town.” 


The first class was formed in 1821; there are now twenty-three 
chapels on the island, most of them substantially built of stone or 
brick, and all entirely free from debt. The success of Methodism 
even among the convict part of the population has been very great. 
‘Thousands of ‘them have heard the missionaries: many have been 
deeply convinced of sin, and soundly converted to God, who have 
maintained their integrity through life, and have died well. 

Returning to Victoria, Mr. Young met all the ministers and cir- 
cuit stewards of the colony at Melbourne, and had full conferences 
with regard to the proposed separation of Australia from the home 
Church, and its organization as an independent body. The subject 
had, of course, been fully canvassed in all the local meetings for 
months before ; and the final result was a unanimous concurrence in 
the propriety of the measure, and the immediate adoption of vig- 
orous measures to carry the plan into successful operation. 

The following account of the progress of the Church in the colony 
of Victoria affords a wonderful example of rapid development. The 
first sermon was preached by the Rev. Joseph Orton, on the 26th of 
April, 1836, to a mixed congregation of Europeans and natives :— 


“ Some oreo were entertained lest the service should be inter- 


rupted by the restlessness and loquaciousness of the untutored savages who 
formed the greater part of the congregation; but during the whole time they 
were remarkably quiet and attentive. ‘There were then not more than three 
houses and three or four sod-huts in Melbourne. Toward the end of the 
same year a few persons arrived from Van Diemen’s Land, who established 
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meetings for Christian communion and prayer, which were held in a ‘ wattle 
and dab’ hut. In April, 1839, the Rev. Messrs. Hurst and Tuckfield, who 
had been appointed by the Wesleyan Missionary Committee in London, to the 
Aboriginal Mission in Buntingdale, arrived 1 the colony, and engaged to visit 
Melbourne as frequently as their other engagements would permit till some 
more satisfactory and permanent arrangement could be made. Early in the 
same year the society received efficient assistance by the arrival of several 
excellent persons from England,—Messrs. Parkes and Dredge, and others who 
were sent from home as the protectors of the aborigines. On the 14th of 
May, 1840, the foundation-stone of the present chapel in Collins-street was 
laid. It was opened for public worship on the 24th of June, 1841, and in 
1850 was enlarged to nearly twice its original size. It was then, agd for a 
long time afterward, the largest Protestant place of worship in the’ colony. 
The first quarterly meeting of the circuit was held at the Mission-House, Mel- 
bourne, on Friday, January 28th, 1841. Early the same year the Rev. S. 
Wilkinson was appointed to the charge of the circuit, and relieved the Rev. 
J. Orton, who had temporary charge for a few months previously to his de- 
parture for England. ~ 

“ Since that period the cause has advanced, and, lately, with much rapidity. 
Four years ago we had but one chapel in Melbourne, then in the course of 
enlargement; one at Geelong; and seven other small erections in different 

rts of the colony. We had also one mission-house, and three ministers. 
The estimated value of the whole mission property was between £6,000 and 
£7,000, and there were debts upon it amounting to £1,900. ‘ At present,’ 
says the Rev. W. Butters, ‘ we have twenty-two chapels and thirty-seven other 
preaching places, some of which are used as schoolrooms, and others are tem- 
porary erections on the gold-fields. There are also seven mission-houses. The 
cost of these erections at the present time would be about £52,000. There 
are also several pieces of land, on which it is intended to erect with all possi- 
ble speed, chapels and mission-houses. We have nine ministers, and expect 
eight more in a few days.* Our present number of Church members is one 
thousand six hundred and twenty ; scholars, two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one; members of our congregations, fifteen thousand four hundred. 
The entire debt on our mission property, chiefly on our houses, is about 
£2,000, and that will shortly be liquidated. Our state, financially, is good ; 
and, our prospects as to the future, as respects progress and spirituality, are 
encouraging.’ ” 


We must now retrace our steps, and, in company with Mr. Young, 
leave Australia for New-Zealand. His commission embraced all 
the missionary stations in the South Seas, including the great mis- 
sions in the Friendly and Feejee Islands, all of which he visited. 
Although the portion of his work which treats of these islands is in 
some respects more interesting than any other, we shall not quote 
so largely from it, as our readers will find ample information with 
regard to this field of Wesleyan labour in that valuable part of Mr. 
Lawry’s Journals which have recently been published at the Meth- 
odist Book Concern.+ 

Mr. Young landed in New-Zealand on the 9th of August, 1853, 


® These have since arrived, and others are about to be sent. 
+ Missions in the Tonga and Feejee Islands, as described in the Journals of 
the Rev. Walter Lawry. (New-York: Carlton & Phillips. 12mo.) 
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where he was received with open arms by that eminent missionary, 
the Rev. W. Lawry. Auckland, the capital, is beautifully situated ; 
it has some fine streets and public buildings, and a population of 
about five thousand. It has a Wesleyan chapel, accommodating six 
hundred persons. Mr. Young spent a month in New-Zealand, 
attending faithfully to the duties of his mission, and instituting 
close and minute inquiries into the state of the Churches and of the 
country. He has incorporated into his narrative several valuable 
reports from the missionaries, from which we make the following 
extracts: “The population has been variously estimated from sixty 
thousand to one hundred and twenty thousand. I think it nearer 
the higher than the lower figure. It is my opinion that nine-tenths 
have embraced Christianity. Indeed, there are very few who do 
not consider themselves as belonging to one or other of the follow- 
ing denominations: namely, Wesleyans, Church of England, Ro- 
manists, and Germans. In many cases, however, their Christianity 
is merely nominal. ‘They feel not its saving power.” 

The general results of missionary labour in New-Zealand are 
well stated in the following passage from a report by the Rev. Mr. 
Whiteley :— 


“Twenty years ago our natives worshipped in a room ten feet square ; they 
now worship in chapels that will contain hundreds. Then, there was but one 
single native baptized, named George Morley; now, we have them by thou- 
sands. Then, they were under the constant bondage of tapu; now, that sys- 
tem of superstition is broken, and its remains are rapidly disappearing. Then, 
they were either constantly at war or preparing for it; now, their fortifications 
have fallen into ruins, their pas are abandoned, they are quietly cultivating 
the soil, and, with occasional exceptions arising out of conflicting claims to the 
land, there is universal peace. Then, cannibalism was practised to a fearful 
extent; now, no such atrocity occurs in any part of the country. Then, they 
were in constant dread of some superstitious or imaginary ‘Atua;’ now, they 
believe that the Lord our God is one Lord, and that ‘the Lord, he is God.’ 
Then, they were miserably clad in dirty mats and filthy rags; now, they. very 

nerally wear European clothing. Then, they were regarded as thieves and 
iars; now, our merchants entrust them with goods on credit to the amount of 
hundreds and thousands of pounds. Then, polygamy and concubinage every- 
where prevailed ; now, the man is generally the Ged of one wife. Then, 
many captives taken in war were held in bondage as slaves, and subject to the 
terror of the tomahawk; now, they have either been liberated and sent home 
to their friends, or, by intermarriages, have been incorporated with the re- 
spective tribes. . Then, the natives probably had not a grain of wheat in the 
country; now, it is universally and extensively cultivated. Then, they had 
no property: save their oven-houses, pigs, muskets, war canoes, little Ropapas, 
and useless lands; now, they have vessels, mills, horses, cows, oxen, ploughs, 
and money. Then, they had so little to do, and spent so much time in idle- 
ness and smoking, that for a full pipe of tobacco you might get them, in their 
way, to do a large stroke of work; now, they are so fully engaged with their 
own pursuits, that you can scarcely get them to do a day’s work, either for 
love or money. Then, they had faults purely Maori; now, they have faults 
both Maori and English.” 
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The following illustration of the power of the gospel in an zndi- 
vidual case is perhaps more striking than any general statements 
as to the results of our missions upon the mass of the people 
could be :— 


“JT had the pleasure of an interview with William Naylor, or Tawaiti, at 
the residence of Mr. Lawry. He is principal chief of W ingaroa, and has 
been one of the most celebrated warriors of modern Maori history. Often 
has he led on his tribes to deeds of blood and cannibalism, and distinguished 
himself above his fellows in times of war. He was one of the principal chiefs 
in the wars on the Taranaki people; was often engaged in slaying the weaker 
tribes of that district, feasting on the bodies of the slain, and enslaving their, 
women and children, a very great number of whom were held in bondage by 
him and his people before they embraced Christianity. When the gospel 
reached him, Re had a number of wives, mainly brought from Taranaki. On 
embracing the truth, he put them all away, save one, to whom he was married 
according to Christian custom. He was one of the first of the native chiefs 
who returned their slaves to their homes. When he received the truth, and 
was told that slavery was contrary to God’s*word, he gave all his slaves liberty 
to return home. Most of them did so, and he was the means of inducing 
other chiefs to do the same. He is a fine character,—naturally shrewd, intel- 
ligent, and courageous. Christianity has sanctified his intellect, and brought 
out the firmness and energy of his character on the side of truth and justice. 
William has always been ready to promote peace and good-will among men, 
to defend the oppressed, and maintain the cause of the injured. Many a long 
journey he has travelled to make peace between contending parties, or prevent 
the shedding of blood. He has even followed heathen parties to the remote 
district of ‘Taranaki, who have gone on expeditions of blood, to prevent their 
killing and eating the people ; and not unfrequently brought them home, hav- 
ing succeeded in defeating their object. In this way he has made some little 
restitution for his former deeds of cruelty. He embraced Christianity about 
eighteen years ago, and has had a missionary living with him for at least fifteen 
years. He is much respected among the tribes, and exerts a most salutary 
influence through the Waikato district.”—P. 200. 


Mr. Young testifies to a high degree of intellectual capacity on 
the part of the New-Zealanders. Their quickness shows itself 
especially in eloquence—the common gift of higher races in their 
earlier stages of development. Speech-making is with them as 
with our own American people, a staple article of enjoyment, both 
for speakers and hearers. “A New-Zealand audience listens to the 
speaker with the utmost attention; nor is there any chance of his 
meeting with interruption; on the contrary, he will be listened to 
in the most profound silence, so long as he may continue to address 
them. ‘To make up for the want of a platform, which obtains for 
our speakers the better attention of the audience, the New-Zealand 
orator secures an opening in the assembly, so as to permit him to 
advance and retreat for the space of ten or twelve yards. A sen- 
tence is delivered while he advances, ample room being thus given 
for all the energy and effect which the united powers of mind and 
muscular exertion can accomplish; and when he retreats he finds 
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time to arrange his thoughts, as well as to obtain a temporary rest 
for his muscles. In this way they continue alternately advancing 
and retreating until they have exhausted their ideas. When their 
speech is of much importance, every sentence is repeated.” 

Perhaps there is no greater bigot on earth than a thorough-bred 
Puseyite priest of the Church of England. Most of us have had 
occasion to smile at the Chinese exclusiveness of these people in our 
own land; but when the same spirit is manifested in heathen lands, 
at the peril of immortal souls too ignorant to detect imposture, it is 
matter for grief and sadness rather than ridicule. For many years 
the Wesleyan and Episcopal missionaries worked together in entire 
harmony ; but the arrival of the Puseyite “ Bishop of New-Zealand” 
some years ago was the signal for discord and strife. This unhappy 
man (who is now, we believe, enjoying himself in England—long 
may he stay there) very soon “astonished the natives with the (to 
them) unheard-of assertions, that the Wesleyans were a ‘crooked 
branch,’ a ‘fallen people,’ and that they had no ‘Scriptural minis- 
ters ;’ that they were ‘schismatics,’ their ‘ordination invalid,’ and 
their baptisms at most the ‘acts of laymen.’ One of the bishop's 
missionaries rebaptized several parties previously baptized by Wes- 
leyan missionaries, marking them with the ‘sign of the cross,’ and 
had thereupon admitted them to partake of the Lord’s supper, see- 
ing that ‘now their baptism was complete.’ ‘The missionaries in a 
letter to the bishop complained of this, but no remedy was provided 
against its repetition, as the offending individual continued the prac- 
tice. Disastrous results followed. Perhaps one part of the family 
had been baptized into the Episcopalian, another into the Wesleyan 
Church. The bishop appeared among them, telling them that they 
must no longer worship together, but separately; that the teachers 
of the one party were no longer to be allowed to instruct the other; 
that they were a distinct communion, and that all the distinctions of 
the Church were to be rigorously observed. And what was the 
effect? Why the Scripture was literally fulfilled, that ‘a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household; and the fearful spectacle was 
seen of father and son, mother and daughter, hating and opposing 
each other.” 

Mr. Whiteley, a missionary of eleven years’ standing, was forbid- 
den by the natives (acting under the direction of his “ lordship’) 
from preaching in a village which absolutely owed its erection to 
himself, and among people whose lives he himself had saved in a 
native war! ‘The result is, that instead of regular Christian teaching, 
these natives get no European instruction, except what they may 
imperfectly derive from the quarterly and half-yearly visits of 
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Church ministers, who as yet are unable to address them in their 


own language. 
The following account of the cession of New-Zealand to the British 


crown is quite apropos to certain proceedings now going on in the 
Sandwich Islands :— 














“ On the fifth of February, 1840, it was proposed, at a great meeting held 
at the Waitangi, that the rights and powers of sovereignty over the whole of 
New-Zealand Islands ee be ceded to Her Majesty the Queen of England. 
This proposition, so novel and startling, elicited determined and violent o 
sition. The speeches of the opposers were clever and impressive; ahd Her 
Majesty’s representative began to fear for the result, when, behold, Tamati 
Waka stepped forward. He had been instructed, gained, and baptized by 
the Wesleyan missionaries; and now, in a strain of natural and powerful 
eloquence that surprised the Europeans, he subdued the opposition, and 
removed the unfavourable impressions of the previous speakers. Addressing 
his countrymen first, he called upon them to remember the degraded position 
in which they had formerly been, and how much their character had become 
exalted by their intercourse with Europeans. He reminded them that they 
could not govern themselves without frequent wars and bloodshed; and he 
advised them to receive the British as their rulers, and to place confidence in 
their promises. Having thus done his duty to his countrymen, the noble 
chief then turned to the queen’s representative, on whose gratitude he had 
established such claims, and, appealing to him as a witness of what had passed, 
said, ‘ You must now be our father. You must not allow us to be enslaved. 
You must preserve our customs, and never permit our lands to be wrested 
from us.’ The die was cast. New-Zealand became a portion of the British 
empire.”—P. 207. 


We do not know that any Methodist minister will be concerned 
either in forwarding or consummating the marriage between the 
Sandwich Islands and the United States; but, whether or no, we 
hope that our British friends, imitating our conduct in the case of 
New-Zealand, will not forbid the banns. 

The FRrENDLY IsLANDs contain a population of about 30,000, 
according to Mr. Young’s estimate. A Wesleyan mission was 
begun in Tonga in 1822; and now almost the entire population is 
under the influence of Christianity. “It is true that all have not 
been savingly converted ; neither do they observe all the obligations 
of the Christian religion: but 7,000 are the accredited members of 
the Wesleyan Church; 7,279 children and adults, in 185 schools, 
are receiving education ; 8,000 of the people, at least, can read, and 
many more are learning to do so; while 5,000 can also write, and, 
in many cases, even elegantly. Throughout the islands the Wes- 
leyans have 109 chapels, 527 local preachers, and several catechists, 
and other native agents. This work, as a whole, accomplished in a 
quarter of a century, is, perhaps, unequalled since the days of the 
apostles. It is “a nation born at once.” 

Mr. Young devotes a large part of his volume to the interesting 
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Friendly islanders; but, for the reason above-mentioned, we shall not 
follow him at length. We are so much struck, however, with the 
“King of Tonga,” as he appears in Mr. Young’s pages, that we 
must make our readers better acquainted with him. This “ Chris- 
tian king” and “devoted Methodist preacher,’ is described as a 
fine, manly person, with a powerful frame, and an intelligent and 
thoughtful countenance. Though rich in goods and power, King 
George’s wardrobe is not of the completely imperial sort; for when 
Mr. Young invited him to take a voyage to Sydney in the mission- 
ship “John Wesley,” the slight difficulty occurred that his only 
pair of trousers were at Haabai, some ninety miles off. But if the 
royal wardrobe was deficient, the larder was amply stored: when 
the ship was getting her stores ready, he sent aboard, as provisions 
for the voyage, five and a half tons of yams, fifteen hundred and 
forty-eight pounds of pork, upward of two thousand cocoa-nuts, and 
nearly six hundred fowls! 

A dinner, sent from the royal table as a present to Mr. Young, 
consisted of six large native puddings, four baskets of taro, sundry 
cocoa-nuts, and two baked hogs! And the man’s heart was as large 
as his gifts. Mr. Young had abundant opportunity of testing this 
reclaimed savage during three months at Tonga and on the voyage 
to Australia; and, in all that time, found nothing inconsistent with 
his profession as a Christian and a minister; but, on the contrary, 
everything to admire, both in his manliness of mind and character 
and religious life. What an example for a converted heathen chief 
and his wife to set before their people is shown in the following 
passage :— 


“Oct. 23d—Sabbath in Tongatabu. At half-past five o’clock, A. M., the 
bell of the chapel summoned the inhabitants to worship. It was a meeting for 
prayer, and attended by about three hundred _—. The king and queen 
were present, and both engaged in prayer. The former took a review of 
God’s merciés to them as a people, contrasting their present with their former 
condition, noticing the arrival of missionaries, together with the Book of God 
in their own tongue; and describing in grateful language, and with much hal- 
lowed feeling, the happy results they had realized. He then referred to my 
arrival, and spoke of it as a further evidence of the love of God, and of the 
Christians in England, to him and his people. And the ‘John Wesley’ 
having brought several cases of the New Festament, he also alluded to that as 
a very great boon bestowed upon them: and when he thanked God that the 
cases had arrived, were in the bay, and would soon be landed, there was from 
every part of the chapel a burst of joyous feeling. The Scriptures are so 
valued in these islands that a sovereign would not have purchased a copy of 
the New Testament before our arrival. Many possessed the holy treasure, 
but esteemed it more precious than gold, yea, than much fine gold, and would. 
on no account part with it. The queen, in her prayer, also gave thanks for 
the arrival of the Scriptures, and said the book was valuable, not because of 
its paper and ink, but because it brought good tidings to sinners, and from 
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Genesis to Revelation was full of the Saviour. And when she in a tremulous, 
but earnest and melodious voice, thanked God for his book, the response from 
every part of the chapel told that she had touched a tender chord, and elicited 
the grateful feelings of many a heart.”—P. 215. 

In the group called the Fxsxxs there are one hundred and fifty 
islands, of which above one hundred are inhabited. ‘The population 
is estimated at about 200,000. The Wesleyan Mission in these 
islands was commenced in 1835; and although its results have not 
equalled those reached in the Friendly Islands, they have been won- 
derful, considering the terrible character of the people. Thexe are 
now in Feejee ninety-two chapels and preaching-places, one hun- 
dred and six native teachers and local preachers, two hundred and 
forty-four class-leaders, more than three thousand Church members, 
and four thousand scholars. 

That the Feejeeans were cannibals is well known ; but it is not so 
generally understood that they are still such, when not under the 
influence of Christianity. Mr. Young learned that the evil was 
daily practised in some parts of the country; that a victim was 
sometimes put into the oven alive, at other times mutilated, and 
made not only to witness the cooking of his own flesh, but also to 
feed upon it; that men sometimes killed, cooked, and ate their own 
wives; and on one occasion, very recently, at Tokai, on the island 
of Ovalau, four miles from the mission-house, a man killed his wife, 
and, fearful to relate, mutilated the body, and filled two baskets 
with the parts; and, as his helpless child that stood by, witnessing 
the horrid operation, began to cry, he sought to soothe the sorrowful 
one, by offering a portion of the mother’s flesh, saying, “ Take that, 
and bake it.” 

Some of Mr. Young’s statements are, if possible, still more fear- 
fal :— 

“ Joel Balu, who has extensive knowledge of the Feejeeans, informed me 
he knew a man who told his wife to gather some sticks, and she did so; he 
then directed her to heat the oven; and on that being done, she inquired 
where the food was that he intended to be cooked ; when the brutal, fiendish 
man, replied, ‘ You are the food! He then clubbed her, and placed her in 
the oven. Joel said the man was still alive.. All these cases of cannibalism 
were of very recent occurrence. ° ° ° It is everywhere prevalent, except 
in the few places where Christianity has been embraced,—there it is entirely 


extinet. e missionaries have never known an instance of a stam 
Christian eating human flesh. They believe the case never occurs. Whatever 


else Christianity may do for this degraded, yet renters Les it wipes this 


stain from their character. ‘I believe,’ says one of missionaries, ‘not 
less than five hundred persons have been eaten within fifteen miles of my 
residence, during the last five years; but no Christian has tasted the horrid 
morsel. Indeed, they never think of such a thing, as far as we can learn.’ 
The Feejeeans are undoubtedly among the vilest cannibals. Many of them 
have assured our missionaries that they greatly prefer human flesh to any other 
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animal food; and those who have abandoned it cannot but speak in the same 
tone of its superior excellence as an article of food. It is common among 
them, when they see a fine man, to say, ‘ What fine eating that man would 
be in the same way that we should speak of an ox. It is quite a mistake to 
—— that they eat human flesh merely from revenge. Many of them have 
only one reason, namely, because they prefer it to other food ; others eat it 
from pride ; others, no doubt, in time of war, from revenge. It is positively 
affirmed by the natives themselves, that, in some parts of Navetelavu, the 
people eat raw human flesh, and even chew it in their mouths, as sailors do 
tobacco. Sometimes a man is cooked whole, and brought to the chief with a 
wig and a head-dress on, in a sitting posture, with a club, or something of the 
kind, in his hand, so that in the distance he can scarcely be distinguished from 
a living being. On some occasions they eat their own friends. Ifa fine young 
man is shot in war, his own party will secure him, if possible: they will have 
a mock funeral, and bury him; then dig him up in the night, and eat him. 
This, however, I believe, is not common. ‘The priests at Bau are not allowed 
to eat human flesh. Women sometimes eat it; and they take a pleasure in 
greasing the mouths of little children with a portion of it, to prevent a disease 
to which they are subject. Some districts in the group do not eat human 
flesh, for the same reasons that some will not eat fowls, fish, &c.,—these thin, 


being the shrine of their god, in which he is supposed to reside when not in 
‘Bulu,’ the world of spirits. Sometimes a man is mutilated, and cooked by 
piecemeal, while still alive ; and instances have been known of a part of the 
body being cut off, and the person himself being obliged to eat it. Seru cut 
a man up by piecemeal, and roasted the pieces on the coals, and, shocking to 
velate, ate them in the poor fellow’s presence ; and the late King of Rawa cut 


off the arm of one of his servants, and compelled her to eat a part of it! ‘We 
know,’ says one of the missionaries, ‘that these are both facts; they are not, 
however, common occurrences; but I could state worse, very much worse 
things than these, that have occurred in this land of darkness and blood ; but 
I dare not write them, they are too horrible to be told.”—-Pp. 309-311. 


Here, as in the Friendly Islands, Romish priests have introduced 
themselves ; and their influence, so far as good is concerned, is, per- 
haps, a little worse than that of the Puseyite bishop of New-Zea- 
land. Mr. Young gives some amazing specimens of the spontaneous 
adroitness with which the native preachers sometimes foil the priests. 
A priest at Tolongo tried to convince one of these native agents that 
he would lose his soul among the Wesleyans; but failing with the 
man, he tried his eloquence on the preacher’s wife, in his absence. 
He went at once to the priest, and informed him that he understood 
he had been to see his wife, which was certainly very like the serpent, 
going to Eve when Adam was out of the way, and that he had now 
come to hear anything the priest might wish to say to him. After 
answering many questions, the native teacher requested permission 
to ask the priest one question. ‘How is it,” said he, “that a priest 
in your Church has not a wife?” ‘The priest replied, “ Has God a 
wife?” This question, bordering on profanity, was doubtless de- 
signed as a poser; but it failed to be so, for the native promptly 
replied, “Does God eat? If you are gods, or claim to be as God, 
be consistent throughout. If it be because God has no wife, that 
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you have not one, do not eat, because God does not eat; do not 
drink, because God does not drink; do not live in a house, because 
God does not live in a house; do not wear clothes, because God 
does not wear them: be as God throughout!” This was indeed an- 
swering a fool according to his folly. Still better is the following :— 


“Tt appears that about two years ago there was a gracious revival of religion 
at Lakemba. Many of the young people were convinced of sin, and some of 
them cried out because of the disquietude of their souls. This circumstance 
was seized upon by one of the Romish priests, who, under pretence of deep 
interest in the welfare of the young people, urged the king to put a stop to 
the revival, lest they should all go deranged ; ‘ for, said he, ‘ this is the work 
of the devil.’ ‘ Well,’ said Twineyau, ‘I am not much acquainted with such 
things, neither do I pretend to be a teacher of priests; but, to my mind, that 
which you say is the work of the devil, looks very much like what took place 
on the day of Pentecost, when those pricked in their heart said to Peter and 
the rest of the apostles, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?”’ Well might 
one of the priests say, as he is reported to have said, ‘We came too late to 
these islands: we ought to have been here before the Scriptures.’ ”—P. 284. 


A very important question, with regard to missionary operations 
in general, is asked and answered in the following passage :— 


“Can any measures be taken to civilize the natives, before they embrace 
Christianity? I think not. ‘We have not been able to succeed in any de- 
gree in improving the condition of the people,’ says one of our missionaries, 
‘excepting so far as we have been the means of their conversion. We cannot 
even persuade them to send their children to schook until they have abandoned 
heathenism. They can see no use for education, except for religious purposes, 
and oppose this first step to civilization on the ground of its being unnecessary. 
The same remarks will apply to decent clothing. One of the great objections 
the heathen in these parts have to Christianity is, that the persons professing 
it wear a decent dress, instead of the mere apology for one which they wear. 
The natives, however, soon acquire a taste for civilization, when they have 
abandoned heathenism; but until then they dislike anything that is not Fee- 
jeean.’ They will conform to the customs of others on board a vessel, or in 
the house of a missionary; but they would have a strong objection against 
adopting those customs as their own. I believe, from all I have heard and 
seen, that no impression of a really favourable kind can be made upon them 
by anything except Christianity, and this is of course a powerful motive to the 
missionaries to do what they can to induce them to embrace the gospel. It is 
not one among many ways of doing them good,—it is the only way to be relied 
on. Commerce may improve them; but then it depends on the way it is con- 
ducted. One ship will raise them a little from their degradation; another, by 
sanctioning many of their present evil habits, will sink them lower. ‘We 
have not seen,’ says another of our missionaries, ‘the good effects of foreigners 
residing among the natives. However long they reside, they leave them much 
the same as they found them.’”—P. 313. 


Our last extract from this interesting volume contains Mr. Young’s 
mature views upon the results of his mission, and upon the prospects 
of Methodism in Australia and Polynesia, under its new and inde- 
pendent organization. 
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“ Australia is doubtless designed to occupy a prominent position in the 
world’s future history, and to become the centre of light in the southern hem- 
isphere. The Australian Wesleyans being aware of this, are evincing an 
earnest and noble solicitude to increase the number of their faithful ministers, 
that Wesleyanism may take its full share in giving a Christian impress to the 
institutions, and in directing the destinies of this great country. Many of them 
are wealthy, and are also liberal. During the last twelve months, in addition 
to contributions in support of local objects, they have contributed £1,950 to- 
ward the outfit and ge of additional ministers, besides upward of £3,000 
to the funds of the Parent Society; and I am happy to say that on the Wes- 
leyan Churches in Australia being formed into a distinct, though affiliated con- 
nexion, they will cheerfully undertake to support all their ministers, maintain 
their own institutions, and contribute a handsome sum annually for purely 
missionary pur’ ’ 

“Tt has sometimes been said that the British Conference will sacrifice the 
cause of Christ, rather than part with any of its power. That witness is not 
true. It possesses power in Australasia and Polynesia, legitimately obtained, 
and hitherto wisely exercised, but now proposes to give up that power. And 
why? Not as the result of any pressure from without, for there has been 
none; nor yet at the request of the parties concerned, for no such request has 
been made; but simply because it believes that the time has arrived when it 
can transfer its power to other hands with advantage to the cause of religion ; 
thus subordinating its power to the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom,—a 
principle upon which, as I believe, it invariably endeavours to act, whatever 
may be said to the contrary. 

“ This arrangement will invest our mission Churches.in Australasia and 
Polynesia with great responsibility; and some have anxiously inquired, Are 
they sufficiently qualified to undertake that responsibility? I believe they 
are. But are the ministers not too juvenile to occupy a position so important ? 
I think they are not. In Australia alone there are nineteen ministers who 
have sustained the sacred office from eighteen to thirty-three years; and there 
are several others in New-Zealand and Polynesia of equal standing. Com- 
parison here would be improper; but there are ministers in these regions, of 
deep piety, ardent zeal, sober judgment, noble enterprise, and considerable 
mental power, equal to any emergency that may arise; and among whom will 
doubtless be found the Thompsons, Barbers, Pawsons, and Mathers of the 
Australasian connexion. Nor is there any lack of enlightened and able lay- 
men to codperate with the ministers in rendering the contemplated arrange- 
ment a blessing to the Southern World. I have no fear lest they should 
betray the generous confidence about to be reposed in them, or disappoint 
the expectation formed of their ability to manage their own affairs.”—Pp. 
408, 404. 


We take our leave of this unpretending volume with increased 
respect for its author’s head and heart; and with renewed admira- 
tion of the zeal, fidelity, and success with which the Wesleyans of 
England have prosecuted the work of Christian missions in pagan 
lands. When the “ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion,” multitudes shall rise up from the far-off isles of the sea to 
“call them blessed,”—the devoted and heroic men who have sacri- 
ficed all that civilized life holds dear, and often life itself, in order 
to carry the name of CuristT to the ends of the earth. 
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Arr. VIL—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) Our stock of geographical and statistical information is always growing, 
and there is constant need gf new works to keep us “up with the times.” 
Every few years new maps, new charts, and new gazetteers are needed: the 
old ones become like yesterday’s newspaper, only valuable historically. We 
welcome, therefore, most heartily, the appearance of “ Harper’s Statistical 
Gazettecr of the World, with Special Reference to the United States and 
British America,” (1855, 8vo.,) of which we have received six numbers. In 
preparing this book, the editor (Mr. J. C. Smith) has employed not only the 
existing manuals of the subject, but also the latest sources of information 
including the most recent censuses made in both hemispheres, and also the 
newest books of geography, travels, and statistics. The work is to be com- 
pleted in ten numbers, and illustrated by seven maps prepared expressly for it. 
It will be the Gazetteer of the age. 





(2.) Tu most highly-finished gift-book for the coming year that we have seen, 
is “ Jerusalem and ils Vicinity, by the Rev. W. H. OpENwEreER, A. M.” 
(Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 1855; 12mo., pp. 218.) The text consists 
of a series of familiar lectures, on “ the sacred localities connected with the week 
before the resurrection,” delivered by Mr. Odenheimer to his congregation, 
and deseribing his own personal impressions of a visit to the Holy Land. With 
these are interwoven the reflections proper to a Christian congregation, in 
contemplating the scenes and the times of our Master’s sufferings and triumph. 
Mr. Odenheimer has a greater fund of credulity with regard to the traditions 
of Palestine than we can boast of; and certain veins of thought in his lectures 
adapt them rather to an Episcopal congregation than to any other: but there 
is a great deal of beauty in his descriptions, and much piety in his aims. The 
work is finely illustrated by steel plates. 
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(3.) “ The Nemesis of Power, by Jamus A. St.Joun” (1854 ; 18mo., pp. 254) 
is an attempt at unfolding the causes and forms of revolutions. Mr. St. John 
believes that the future history of the world, during many centuries, will be 
little but a record of civil contests. A bitter hater of arbitrary power, he 
selects its worst abuses and disgraces, and crowds them into his small canvas 
with terrible effect. He hates the Church of Rome with the most cordial 
hatred, too; holding it as the great abettor of despotism throughout the world. 
He believes the English constitution to be the model of a free state,—compli- 
cated, indeed, and incomplete, yet advancing eonstantly toward perfection. 


Pes oe 





(4.) Messrs. AprpLteton & Co. have reprinted “ Russia, translated from the 
French of the Marquis de Custine.” (1854; 12mo., pp. 499.) Its reissue at 
the present crisis cannot but be acceptable, as the work is, in many respects, 
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the best description of Russian society, especially in the higher classes, that 
has yet appeared. The present edition leaves out some unessential details— 
personal to M. Custine—but all that is substantial in his graphic descriptions 
and easy narrative is retained. 





(5.) “ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, by ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE.” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1854; 2 vols., 12mo.) M. Lamartine has 
found his forte ; he is eminently a writer of sketches; he writes history but it 
is history in portraits and pictures. The work before us is the first in which he 
has really given play to his proper powers to the fullest extent. His object is to 
exhibit the human race in action; to illustrate history by exhibiting the great 
men and great deeds, the deep shadows and great lights, the great perversities 
and high moral perfections of the race. 


“Now to give the general reader this exhibition of the human race in action, 
it is not necessary, as it might be supposed, to evoke a multitude of historic 
names and personages from the catacombs of literature. No: the human is 
vast, but not infinite. A hundred principal actors, at most, are sufficient to 
represent, under the pen of the historian, the drama, sometimes varied, but 
oftener uniform, of human vicissitudes. Everything depends on a judicious 
choice of characters. 

“There are also two ways of choosing them. They may be selected in respect 
to the greatness or importance of their conventional rank in the world, the nobility 
of their race, the brilliancy of their reign, the immensity of their empire, the 
magnificence of their title, the multitude of their subjects, or the prowess of their 
armies. On the other hand, they may be chosen in regard to their natural ability, 
the extent of their ideas, the influence which their appearance exergised upon 
human intellect, the greatness of the personal part they acted, the holiness of 
their lives upon earth, their labours, their persecutions, and sometimes their 
death; for such is often their only reward for the truths they brought into the 
world. They must especially be selected for the epic or dramatic interest of 
their lives. In this point of view, the more one of these great actors of the 
drama, of existence has been maligned, the more unhappy he is, the more he is 
persecuted, the more there is of toil, vicissitude, tears, and blood in his history, 
the more there is also of interest, love, passion, and devotion in the feeling of 
posterity toward him, and the more strongly he impresses himself on the im- 
agination. From this point of view in the human heart, which is that of the 
masses, Socrates is more historical than Alexander, Christopher Columbus than 
Charies the Fifth, Torquato Tasso than the Medici, or than Francis the First. 

“These are the characters we have sought out for our biographies. We do 
not lose sight of the immense ascendency given by rank, royalty, military power, 
or hereditary dynastic authority to the leaders of nations and shepherds of the 
people in modern times. An exalted destiny is the foundation of a high infiu- 
ence. The same natural abilities which, when placed by fortune at the bottom 
of the scale, only shine for a narrow circle in the mediocrity of common life, 
illumine the whole human race when Providence places them on high. <A great 
idea dies unborn in an obscure man without power, while it produces great 
results in one who sits upon a throne. We must be blind or envious to deny this 
truth. A man’s social position is one of the conditions of his action on his 
fellows. Rank is aninitiation to glory. When we have met with personal valour 
in sovereigns or royal legislators, we give them the first place in history; but 
when we have seen in other, obscure ranks of life, men, superior in themselves, 
but usually neglected, or placed in. the lowest ranks by distributers of fame— 
as, for instance, prophets, philosophers, poets, orators, historians, artists, 
artisans, martyrs to a faith, useful in the world—we have restored to these 
naturally great men the position, which of right belongs to them, among the 
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masters and models of ourrace. History, in our opinion, is like Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment, in which people appear before God, not in their own costume, 
but in that of nature.” 


The sketch of Nelson strikes us as the best in the series; the only draw- 

back upon it is the levity with which the crimes of the great captain are 
treated. 
(6.) “The City Side: or, Passages from a Pastor’s Portfolio,” (Boston: 
Phillips; Sampson & Co.; 18mo., pp. 297,) is a picture of the bright side of 
clerical life in America. It shows aptly, however, that the bright and dark 
shades are thrown in, to no smali degree, by the character and habits 6f the 
minister himself; that the man is as much as, or more than, the cir- 
cumstances. 





(7.) Most of the English writers on religious topics are troubled with the 
disease of prolixity. We cannot entirely exonerate from this charge “Scenes 
in the Life of St. Peter, by the Rev. Danret West,” (London: A. Heylin, 
pp. 380;) but some excuse may be found in the fact that the volume consists 
of a series of lectures delivered by the author in the regular course of his min- 
istry, without reference to publication. The substance of the lectures, more- 
over, as well as their dress, is much better than the common run of such 
writings: the book is Scriptural in doctrines, graphic in description, and 
pungent in exhortation. It deserves reprinting here. 





(8.) Mr. M. W. Dopp has reprinted, in a neat duodecimo, (pp. 276,) Dr. 
Cumming’s “ Manual of Bible Evidence for the People.” As we have before 
commended the book on its merits, it is now only necessary for us to announce 


the reprint. 
——_> 


(9.) Messrs. Carter & Brotuers offer us, in a neat and handsome form, 
a new edition of Duncan’s “ Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons,” (4 vols., 12mo., 
1855.) To those who are acquainted with this excellent work no commenda- 
tion of ours is needed: to those who are not, it may suffice to say that the four 
volumes form a series, the object of which is to demonstrate the existence and 
the attributes of God in the various phenomena of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter. The matter is distributed into brief heads marked for daily 
readings. The work thus forms an admirable companion series to Jay’s 
“Morning and Evening Exercises ;” the one illustrating the relations of man 
to God from the book of nature, as the other does from the book of revelation. 





(10.) M. Coustn has entered upon a work the most foreign, as he himself says, 
to his ordinary labours. It is nothing less than an illustration of French life, 
in court and convent, during the seventeenth century: the first instalment 
of which is offered in “The Youth of Madame de Longueville, translated by F. 
W. Ricord.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 402.) M. 
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Cousin does not pretend to write the life of this fairest of the race of Conde; 
her history has been given, formally and informally, often enough before ; but 
he aims to unfold more of the causes of things—to reveal the springs of life 
more intimately—than the gossipping French Memoirs are ever wont to do. 
Certainly the book is admirable as a picture of the most brilliant French 
society in one of its most brilliant periods; but it is also, we are sorry to say, a 
revelation, on M. Cousin’s part, of a want of that delicate as well as stern moral 
sense which discerns vice as clearly and rebukes it as strongly in lace as in 


rags. 


>_> 





(11.) “ Kanzas and Nebraska, with Directions to Emigrants, by Epwarp E. 
Hate.” (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 256.) This 
timely work offers, perhaps, as good an account as could be given at present 
of the history, geography, and physical position of the territories of Kanzas 
and Nebraska. It is furnished also with an original map, from the latest 
authorities, and of a brief account of the societies recently established to aid 
emigration to the new territories. The information here given is general 
rather than special; but a minute knowledge of the country has yet to be 
acquired. It is to be hoped that the book will contribute its share to nullify 
the plan of the present American government to spread slavery over the vast 
territory covered by what is known as the “ Nebraska Bill.” 





(12.) One of the best books on hygiene, diet, regimen, &c., that we have ever 
seen, is “ Preservation of Health and Prevention of Disease, by B. N. Comines, 
M.D.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 208.) The work 
is not a treatise on family medicines, but offers a practical and common-sense 
view of the causes of disease, with the simplest and best means of avoiding it 
by good habits of life. It contains also a clear account of so much of physiology 
as is necessary for everybody to know in order to live with a reasonable pros- 
pect of health. The plates by which this part of the work is illustrated are 
remarkably well done. 


= 





(13 ) CurysostTom is, perhaps, of all the Church fathers, the one in regard to 
whose life and character there exists the least of partisan feeling. His was so 
eminently a practical character, that dogmatists find comparatively little in his 
writings to dispute about. Often as his life has been written, both in the 
Church history and in separate monographs, we have yet had no good 
biography extant, in English, adapted to popular reading—the translation 
of Neander’s Chrysostom being yet unfinished. The want is now sup- 
plied by the “Life of Chrysostom, translated from the German of F. M. 
Pertues, by A. Hovey and D. B. Ford.” (Boston: Jewett & Co.; 12mo., 
pp. 239.) The work, in the words of the author, is neither a romance, nor a 
history in the form of a romance, but a simple effort to exhibit the true facts in 
the life of Chrysostom, with their relation to the times in which he lived. We 
have not the original at hand, and therefore cannot speak of the fidelity of the 
translation; but it does not run as smoothly as such a narrative should. 
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(14.) Tue Sunday-School Union, under Dr. Kidder’s direction, is reprinting 
an admirable series of short stories from history, originally published by the 
English “ Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge.” We have before 
us the “ Stories from the History of England, Italy, France and Mexico,” each 
in a neat 18mo. volume, and commend them as prepared in the best and most 
skilful method for children’s books. They have all the interest of fiction without 
its risks; attracting young readers by graphic narratives—the only reading that 
really does attract them—and stimulating their tastes for wider and closer 
historical study. With more than ordinary earnestness, we commend these 


volumes to the notice of parents and Sunday-school teachers. 
- 








. 
(15.) THere is no more satisfactory index of the public taste than the lists of 
new books. The announcements of holyday presents for the present season 
show that the people have got beyond the old standard of “ Annuals,” filled 
with vapid verse and stupid stories. Better still, most of the books now offered, 
especially those of the highest class, are illustrations of the Bible, or of the 
Bible lands. One of the most excellent of them all, both as to its form and 
matter, is ‘ The Parables of the New Testament Practically Unfolded, by the 
Rev. W. Bacon Stevens, D.D.” (Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. ; Svo., 
pp- 336.) While Dr. Stevens has wisely avoided any display of critical 
learning in his expositions, they bear evident marks of resting, in the main, on 
a basis of scientific study; and at the same time they bring out the practical 
lessons of the parables with great clearness, and enforce them with the most 
evangelical earnestness. In outward execution the volume is superb; its 
admirable typography, artistical illustration, and beautiful binding, are highly 
creditable to the publishers. No better Christian “ gift-book” than this could 
be devised or desired. 


—— re 


(16.) “Synonyms of the New Testament, by the Rev. R. C. Trencu.” 
(New-York: Redfield, 1854; 12mo., pp. 250.) This volume contains the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered by Mr. Trench at King’s College. 
Like his book on “ Words,” and on “ Proverbs,” it is suggestive rather than 
systematic and popular in form, though resting on a scientific groundwork of 
study. There is no accessible book extant on the subject, except a poor 
translation of Tittmann ; and although this treatise goes but a short way into 
the subject, it will be very acceptable to all earnest students of the original 
text of the New Testament. 









(17.) Miss Sewexv’s stories all bear the charm of naturalness of manner, 
though they are prolix often to tiresomeness; and some of them are so plainly 
proselyting in their aim as to detract from their general usefulness. From 
this latter fault, “ Katharine Ashton” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co.; 2 vols., 
12mo.) is almost entirely free; it is only here and there that the sectarian 
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prejudice of the writer peeps out. The book is an admirable lesson of 
Christian patience, submission, and self-denial. 





(18.) Messrs. Carter & Brornmers have done good service to the 
Church and to society, in printing a cheap edition of “Prarson’s Prize 
Essay on Infidelify,” (18mo., pp. 628.) By the use of small type and a com- 
pact page, they have condensed the whole of this valuable work into a small 
18mo., which they offer at a very low price, (sixty cents.) We hope it will be 
placed in the hands of every reading man (old or young) in this country. 





(19.) “Jeanie Morrison” (New-York: Carter & Brothers, 1855; pp. 348) is 
the story of an orphan girl, who was adopted by a kind family, became a good 
Christian, suffered many misfortunes, kept her hold on Christ, and was happy 
at last. It may be safely placed in the hands of children; indeed, it is far 
above the average of story books, both in its religious value and literary 


merit. 


~— + 


(20.) To write a sustained allegory is a task requiring the highest genius. 
We cannot say that “ 7'he Emigrants, by the Rev. Westey CocHran,” 
(Auburn: W. J. Morris, 12mo., pp. 191,) is successful as an allegory ; but it is 
a pleasant book to read, and abounds in religious instruction. 





(21.) “ The Seven Wonders of the World and their Associations.” (New- 
York: Carlton & Phillips, 1854; 12mo., pp. 300.) In this volume will be 
found a summary of the fragmentary statements that exist in old books about 
the marvels of the ancient world, known by the designation of the title-page. 
It gives also whatever may be found in the accounts of modern travellers to 
confirm these older statements, and brings together, under the head of 
‘* associations,” a number of interesting historical and mythological illustrations. 
Tn this way a very pleasing and instructive book is made out of very scanty 


materials. 

(22.) “ The Poetry of Germany, by ALFRED BASsKERVILLE.” (New-York: 
Garrigue; 12mo., pp. 664.) This volume contains selections from upward 
of seventy of the most celebrated poets, translated into English verse, with 
the original text in the opposite page. As the work aims at giving a complete 
outline of modern German poetry, it necessarily contains many specimens that 
have been before translated; but, in the main, Mr. Baskerville’s version will 
compare favourably with even those of his most eminent predecessors. Con- 
ceiving, justly, that the only perfect translation is that which preserves, as far 
as possible, at once the letter, the form, and the spirit of the original, he has 
preserved the German metres, even at the expense, occasionally, of some 
degree of literalness in the version. To all students of German, as well as to 
all admirers of German poetry, the book will be a welcome gift. 

Fourta Serres, Vou. VIL—9 
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(23.) Tue newspapers have from time to time given reports of a new art— 
that of fish-breeding—as cultivated successfully in France. The French 
government has taken hold of the subject; and the inquiries made under its 
direction have shown that we can as well enliven our rivers and watercourses 
with fish as we can cover the fields with grain. Several books upon the 
methods and prospects of this new art have appeared in France and 
England; but we have had no reprints of them, and no*original or com- 
piled work on it till the appearance of “A Complete Treatise on Artificial 
Fish-breeding, translated and edited by W. H. Fry.” (New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 188.) Mr. Fry has executed this task—as he does 
anything that he undertakes—thoroughly and conscientiously. The small 
volume here presented will be found to contain a summary of all that is valuable 
in the various works, official and other, that have appeared in Europe; and it 
is so clearly arranged and expressed that every farmer who has a watercourse 
in his vicinity may make use of its lessons. 





(24.) “ Lives of the Queens of England before the Norman Conquest, by Mrs. 
Martruew Hatz.” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea; 12mo., pp. 469.) 
These volumes present, as the preface states, the first connected outline of 
the history of royal women prior to the Norman conquest. If this be matter 
of credit to the author, she should by all means enjoy the fame ; but we sus- 
pect shrewdly, that the reason why no one has undertaken the work up to 
this late date is that it was not worth doing at all. Those who are fond of 
legends may find pleasure in the book ; for our own part we desiderate no more 
histories of “ royal women,” merely as such. 





(25.) “ Sermons designed for the Sick Room, Family Reading, and Village 
Worship, by Janez Burns, D.D.” (London: Houlston & Stoneman, 1854; 
12mo., pp. 435.) This volume contains sound advice and some good theology; 
but, like the other books from the same author that have fallen under our 
notice, it has no particular merit of thought or style to justify publication. 


—_— 





(26.) Tre assailants of Christianity use all sorts of weapons—but very few 
of them are newly forged. The principal objections now made to the Gospel 
records—tke discrepancies in the narratives, the apparent want of chrono- 
logical accuracy, &c.—were made in almost the same form by the heathen 
opponents of Christianity in the first centuries, and have been repeated from 
age to age. One of the latest rehashes, seasoned with a very few novelties, 
‘is “ Christian Records, by the Rev. Dr. Gites.” (London: Whittaker, 1854; 
8vo., pp. 300.) The book professes to be an historical inquiry concerning the 
age, authorship, and authenticity of the books of the New Testament ; butit is, 
in fact, simply an attempt to invalidate their historical character entirely, while 
the writer professes to hold that Christian morality is wholly distinct from the 
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question of the divine origin of the Scriptures. His capacity for historical (') 
investigations may be seen from an extract or two. He tells us that “ even 
in England, a hundred years ago, the labours of Bishop Marsh led that learned 
divine to conclusions” almost heretical; yet Bishop Marsh died in 1889! We 
are informed, too, (p. 58,) that Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Clement of 
Alexandria, lived at the end of the second century. And the man who uses 
“centuries” in this way is to fix for us definitely the dates of the apostolical 
epistles. 


‘—> 


(27.) “ Party Leaders, by J.G. Batpwix.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1855; 12mo., pp. 369.) The aim of this volume is partly historical and 
partly biographical. It contains sketches of Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson, 
Randolph, and Clay—the representative men of American politics since 
1800—and of course involves most of the great questions that have agitated 
the republic since the organization of parties. The author tells us that he 
has sought to perform his task “in entire freedom from all partisan bias ;” 
a freedom not difficult to attain, now that the old party questions and the old 
parties themselves have passed, or are rapidly passing, into history. He does 
not attempt research into the sources of history, but aims merely to present its 
prominent facts in a form attractive “especially to young men ;” and in this, 
too, he has succeeded well. His power of grouping is strong; he describes 
well; he tells a story well; indeed, he has some of the French aptitude for 
“memoir writing.” At the same time he abounds too much in eulogy; the 
catalogue of laudatory adjectives is hardly abundant enough for his lavish 
praise. 
—> 


(28.) Messrs. Carter & Brotuers have reprinted “ The Autobiography 
of the Rev. William Jay, edited by GeorGe Reprorp, D. D., and Joun 
ANGELL JAMES,” (New-York, 1855; 2 vols., 12mo.,) ina form much superior 
to that of the English edition, with the addition of much new matter. The work 
is divided into five parts, of which the first contains Mr. Jay’s Autobiography ; 
and the second a supplement, bringing the life down to its close. Part III. 
includes Mr. Jay’s “ Reminiscences of Distinguished Contemporaries; Part IV. 
is made up of selections from his correspondence; and Part V. his literary 
remains. This brief outline is enough to show how rich a store of information 
the volumes promise. No stronger testimony to Mr. Jay’s excellence as a 
man, and as a minister, could be furnished, than the fact that he preached, to 
the same congregation in Argyle chapel, Bath, from 1791 to 1853, a period of 
sixty-two years! In looking over this long pastoral relation he says:— 


“Tt is worthy of grateful acknowledgment, especially considering the restless 
and disorganizing times in which we have lived, and the discords and divisions in 
so many Churches, that the harmony of this religious interest has never been 
broken. Yet there have been considerable differences of judgment with regard 
to some measures, and of opinion with regard to some subjects; and we have not 
only had mixed communion, but have extended full membership, and even office- 
bearing, to our Baptist friends. Yet there has been no jar. ‘The dipped and the 
sprinkled have dwelt in peace.’ Bigotry on either side is not to be conquered by 
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bigotry on the other, but by an opposite disposition. This continued state of 
things is very honourable to the members and the deacons of the Church, and shows 
that their religion has reached the temper as well as the understanding, and 
inspired them with the meekness of wisdom to pursue ‘things by which one may 
edify another.’ Should it, in any , serve to commend the pastor, it may, 
perhaps, under God, be ascribed to his preferring influence to authority, and 
resolving to take no share in any party differences whatever.” 





(29.) “ Outlines of History, by Marcrus Witison.” (New-York: Ivison & 
Phinney, 1854; 8vo., pp. 845.) This work is presented to the public ja two 
forms,—the school edition and the university edition, of which we have seen 
only the latter. It is divided into three parts: Ancient History, (188 pp.,) 
Modern History, (410 pp.,) and the Philosophy of Histery, (245 pp.,) thus 
giving, in a single volume, a survey of the whole field, for the use of students. 
We have examined the work in part, and, so far as our scrutiny has gone, we 
find little in it to condemn except certain errorsin orthography, for which, how- 
ever, the author may perhaps plead Noah Webster’s sanction. The style of 
the narrative is clear and often vigorous; the spirit of the work is Christian ; 
the matter is well condensed, with judicious reference to the importance of the 
respective periods and events. The work is furnished with numerous geographi- 
cal and historical notes and maps, which add greatly to its value as a text- 
book. A full index is still wanting to its completeness. 


.+<—- 





(30.) “ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by DuGALp Stewart, 
revised and abridged by Francis Bowen.” (Boston: James Munroe & Co., 
1854; 12mo., pp.490.) It is well remarked by Professor Bowen, in the preface 
to this volume, that although Stewart has hardly attempted to solve the more 
abstruse and intricate problems of the Philosophy of Mind, he has done 
much to render it intelligible, popular, and useful. In the power of stating 
clearly whatever he himself had thoroughly grasped, no writer has ever excelled 
Stewart. Considered as a statement of the chief facts of psychology, this is 
an excellent text-book—perhaps the best that could be placed in the hands 
of college students ; but as a philosophy of the human mind it has no peculiar 
merit. 


ee eli al “e _-- 


(31.) We have received, too late for adequate notice in this number of our 
journal, the “ History of the Origin, Formation, and Adaptation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by GrorGe Ticknor Curtis.” (New-York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1854; Vol. I, 8vo., pp. 518.) This first volume embraces 
the Constitutional History of the United States, from the commencement of the 
Revolution to the assembling of the Convention of 1787. It is naturally divided 
into three periods: First, to the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
in 1771; second, to the Peace of 1783; third, to the Federal Confederation of 
1787. Thus the book treats of the darkest period of the history of the 
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country, and the period at the same time in which our state and national 
institutions were formed. The wants of the country gave birth to the Constitu- 
tion ; it was during the period above referred to that these wants became so 
obvious and so clamorous that the attempt to supply them could no longer be 
delayed. The second volume will treat of the process of forming the Constitu- 
tion itself, as shown in the official records, and in Mr. Madison’s debates. 
Such a work as this has long been a national desideratum; but at no time 
could it have been more acceptable than in the present period of political 
anarchy. We shall endeavour to do justice to the substance of the work, and 
to the doctrines it inculcates, more at length on the appearance of the 
second volume. 


=> 


(32.) Ropert Carter & Brotuers have brought out a new edition of 
“ Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, with Notes and Additions by Charles 
Murray Nairne, A. M.,” (one volume, 12mo., pp. 501,) in bold, clear type, 
fair paper, and plain binding. ‘The work needs no recommendation, for it is 
universally known, and is above all praise. It must continue to be a standard 
as long as there exist in the community a love of truth, and a capacity 
to appreciate sound arguments. The “additions” of Professor Nairne con- 
sist chiefly of an introductory essay on “the Claims of Divine Revelation,” 
with a number of elaborate “ Notes” on various topics discussed in the text. 
The edition is a good one, whether for a text-book or for the library. 





(33.) One of the most beautiful and useful publications that has been issued 
from the Methodist Book Concern is “ The Pictorial Catechism of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips, 1855, square 
8vo.) The volume contains the Catechism of the Church in its three forms, 
(No. 1, 2, and 3,) bound together. As a specimen of typography the book is 
almost faultless; it is lavishly illustrated with wood-cuts, executed and printed 
im the very best style of the art. Our views of this Catechism have been 
repeatedly given to our readers; we repeat our convi:tion that it is the best 
now extant in any of the Churches, and that it should be a household book in 
every Methodist family. In its present shape—its external attractions 
harmonizing with its excellent substance—it will be a most appropriate 
gift-book for the holidays. 


-_—— 06 <> 2 


(34.) “ Morning and Evening Exercises, by Wit1aM Jay.” (New-York: 
R. Carter & Brothers, 1854; 4 vols., 12mo.) This book is already so well 
known that it is almost needless to notice it, except for those who have grown 
up since the time of its first publication. As a book of daily readings for the 
closet or the family it remains without a rival. It treats of Christian doctrine, 
experience, and practice in the best way for edification, by deducing them 
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simply and directly from Scripture. Of all Mr. Jay’s writings we consider 
these Exercises the best and the most useful. 





(35.) E. H. Burter & Co. (Philadelphia) have published a new and revised 
edition of “ The Scholar’s Companion, by Rurus W. Bar.ey,” (1855, 12mo., 
pp- 310.) This well-known and very useful school-book will be more accept- 
able than ever in this improved form. 





=> $ 


(36.) Tux theory of verbal inspiration, though of comparatively recent origin 
in the history of theology, finds many warm supporters at the present day. 
We have before us a small but able treatise in favour of the doctrine, entitled 
“Verbal Inspiration, by the Rev. Joserpu Bayer, D.D.” (London: Seeleys, 
1854; pp. 74.) It constitutes part of the course of Lectures on Exegesis 
delivered by Dr. Baylee, who is Principal of St. Aidan’s Theological College, 
Birkenhead. It treats first of the nature of inspiration, then of the distinction 
between ordinary and extraordinary inspiration, in which the writer prepares the 
way for his thesis, that every word, and every syllable, and every letter of the 
Bible, is just what it would be had God spoken from heaven without any 
human intervention. He gives up the argument from a supposed necessity 
or a paramount utility, so strongly insisted on by several recent writers, and 
rests the case entirely upon the purpose of the Bible, its spotless purity, and 
the declarations of the inspired writers themselves; but he does not, in our 
judgment, succeed in making out his case. Verbal inspiration is a plausible 
theory, but not more so than that of the Church’s infallibility, for which, indeed, 
it is in many minds a substitute. 





(37.) “The Illustrated Natural History, by the Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A., 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1854 ; 12mo., pp. 524) is a classification of 
the mammals and birds, in the order of the Catalogue in the British Museum, 
with a brief account of the insects. Within these limits it is the best descrip- 
tive work on the subject, for young persons, that has fallen under our notice. 
It is illustrated by four hundred and fifty — designs, admirably engraved 
and printed. 





— >< 


(38.) “ What, where, and who is Antichrist?” (London: Bagsters; 12mo., pp. 
63,) contains the substance of four lectures delivered during Lent, 1854, by 
the Rev. H. H. Beamisu, AA. The author’s conclusions are that the Roman 
empire is the seat of antichrist ; that the Roman city is the metropolis or capital 
of his empire ; that the Pope of Rome, wearing the triple crown, and claiming 
universal spiritual and temporal supremacy, is the “antichrist” for the time 
being ; that his system of mock Christianity is the antichristianism of the day, 
and “ the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth ;” that the “ antichrist ” 
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yet to be revealed, “the man of sin,” and “son of perdition,” will be a full 
embodiment of all the distinguishing principles of the papacy; and be, more- 
over, in his mysterious personality, the counterparallel and infernal mimickry 
of “ Emmanuel,” an incarnation of him who conquered the first Adam, and 
who is emphatically described in his full-grown bestial form, as “the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the devil and Satan.” Rev. xx, 2. We do not think 
that his argument sustains these weighty conclusions. 





(39.) “ The Elements of Agriculture, by Gzorer E. WartnG,” (New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1854 ; 12mo., pp. 288,) is the book for young farmers, and for 
old ones too. It treats clearly and briefly of the plant, the soil, of manures, 
of mechanical cultivation, and of the analysis of soils, in language at once 
scientific and intelligible. No farmer should be without this book and 
“ Thomas’s Farm Implements.” It is a melancholy fact that the majority of 
the cultivators of the soil in America are working at a trade which they do not 
understand, because they have never learned it. The basis of thorough farm- 
ing will be laid by every man who masters Mr. Waring’s book. It is provided 
with questions for the use of schools. 





(40.) “ Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric, by G. P. QUACKENBOS, 
A. M.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co.; 12mo., pp. 450.) This work is 
intended as a sequel to the author’s well-known “ First Lessons in Composition,” 
which has met with great favour among practical teachers. It is divided into 
five parts: First, the History of the English Language; second, Punctuation ; 
third, Rhetoric; fourth, Prose Composition ; and fifth, Poetical Composition. 
This comprehensive outline is so well filled up that the book deserves 
to be considered a thorough elementary manual on the topics named. We 
recommend it to the notice of all instructors of the better class. 


<> 





(41.) “ Mary Dundas, or Passages in Young Life,” (New-York: R. Carter & 
Brothers, 1855; 18mo., pp. 299,) is a simple and beautiful story, designed to 
show that education and associations are insufficient, without fixed Christian 
principle, to prepare the young for the world’s temptations. It may be safely 
placed in the hands of children, and will be sure at once to attract and instruct 
them. 





(42.) “ Maxims of Washington, Political, Moral, Social, and Religious, col- 
lected and arranged by J. F. Scurorper, D.D.” (New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1855; 12mo., pp. 423.) This book contains a golden treasure. There 
is no form in which the lessons of wisdom are so impressive and so diffusible as 
in aphorism; and many of the passages quoted here are worthy of that name 
in the best sense, from the terseness and point of the terms in which a single F 
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weighty thought is conveyed. Dr. Schroeder’s task has been well accom- 
plished : we hope the book will become a vade-mecum for the young men of the 
land. If Young America were imbued with its deep political wisdom, and its 
high moral tone, we should have less fear for the future of the republic than 
has been habitual with us in these late years of political and private 
profligacy. 


—_<————— 


(48.) “ Tender Grass for Little Lambs” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 
square 12mo., pp. 255) illustrates temptation, repentance, redemption, and faith, 
by narrations adapted to the capacity of children. This is a second seties by 
the same author, who succeeds better than most writers for children. 





(44.) Tue Unitarian view of human nature is, in many respects, very 
attractive. It cherishes high conceptions of the natural and social virtues 
which adorn our common humanity, and which are too often depreciated (ap- 
parently, at least) by the orthodox theory. Its error consists in rejecting the 
doctrine of depravity as inconsistent with the fact that unconverted men often 
exhibit beautiful manifestations of virtue, and this not spasmodically but con- 
sistently. That there is a difficulty here is unquestionable; and we have no 
doubt that many, not Unitarians, stumble at it continually. Books have been 
written to remove it; but none so good, that we have ever seen, as “ Natural 
Goodness, by the Rev. T. F. R. Mercern.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips, 
1854; 12mo., pp. 286.) The writer treats his subject with great logical skill, 
and at the same time with a moral sagacity and penetration even more admir- 
able than his logic. Admitting to the full all that can be said in praise of the 
natural and social virtnes, he shows that their existence and development is one 
of the necessities of a state of probation, and form, in fact, part of the divine plan 
of redemption to reach the depraved soul. ‘This mode of presenting the sub- 
ject is new to us; and it is, perhaps, one of the most striking and original 
features of a book which is throughout original and searching, to a degree rare 
in these days. We commend it most heartily to the attention of our readers; 
they will find it no commonplace repetition of old things, but a work of manly 
thought and noble aims. An extended review is in preparation for our April 


number. 





(45.) In no one branch of literature has there been greater improvement of late 
years, especially in America, than in classical text-books, for use in school and 
college. One of the best of these that has come under our notice is “ Herodoti 
Orientalia Antiquiora, by H. M. Jounson, D. D.” (New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 185.) The text comprises mainly such portions 
of Herodotus as give a connected history of the East to the fall of Babylon, 
and the death of Cyrus the Great. «This selection is a very happy one, not 
merely from the new interest which recent events and discoveries have thrown 
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about the regions treated of, but also from the fact that the ground is not: 
covered at all by the Greek and Roman writers commonly put into the hands 
of students. The general execution of the book is equal to the felicity of its 
conception. The text carefully follows the best editions, though Dr. Johnson 
does not hesitate to use his own judgment in all doubtful cases, giving the 
various readings in the notes. The notes are well adapted to the class of 
students for whom they are intended, avoiding bareness on the one hand 
and the more common fault of excessive explanation on the other. A novel 
feature is found in the historical and topographical remarks, which, instead of 
being scattered through the notes, are condensed into separate paragraphs. at 
the end of each chapter. Many of these are, in fact, compact dissertations 
upon difficult points of history and chronology. The only fault we have to 
find with the work is an occasional carelessness and obscurity of style in the 
notes; but the blemish is only occasional. We commend the work to the scru- 
tiny of instructors, confident that if they only give it a fair examination they 
will speedily put it into the hands of their students. 





(46.) Tue tenth volume of “ Harper’s New Monthly Magazine” commenced 
with the December number. _ Its circulation is now greater than ever, approach- 
ing rapidly, if we are rightly informed, to the vast number of one hundred and 
fifty thousand monthly. No thoughtful mind can fail to inquire anxiously 
into the kind of reading furnished to these multitudes. The youth of this 
generation—the grown men of the next—will carry with them into active life 
modes of thought and feeling, due, in no small degree, to the monthly visits 
of the Magazine. But what thoughts and what feelings? The contents of 
the Magazine are made up, the publishers tell us, “ with constant reference 
to the wants and tastes of the great body of the American people, rather than 
those of any particular class or profession.” This general statement is no doubt 
true : the first aim of the journal is popularity ; and this aim it has achieved to 
an extent unparalleled in the history of periodical literature. But if it had no» 
higher claim than this, it would get no commendation at our hands. There is 
one part of the Magazine, at least, which seeks not merely to gratify “the 
tastes of the American people,” but to elevate and refine them. We refer to 
the Editor’s Table, which has given, within the past year, a series of papers of 
the highest class, upon topics involving the profoundest, and at the same time 
the most practical questions of the age. The general drift of these papers is 
eminently conservative; but they abound in large views of life, in compre- 
hensive grasp of great questions, and, most happily, in taking Christian ethics 
as the rule and law for man, both in public and in private stations. This 
single feature entitles the Magazine to a high rank among the educating influ- 
ences of the country and the age. We have before spoken of certain features 
of the journal that do not, according to our notions, add to its character; and 
must again say that its semi-comic cuts and fashion plates seem to us sadly out 
of place in such a journal. 
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(47.) “GorrreEs, Gesammelte Werke, herausgegeben von Marie Goerres.” 
(Regensburg, 1854) ; “GorrReEs, ein Denkmal aus seinen Schriften auferbaut.” 
(Aachen, 1854); “Sepp, Geschichte des Heidenthums.” (Regensburg, 1853, 
3 vols.) JosePpH von GorRREs, who died a few years ago, was undoubtedly a 
man of remarkable energy and vast erudition. In his youth, a fiery politician, 
he despaired in later years of bringing on a reformation of society by means of 
politics; a prominent adherent of the first philosophic system of Schelling, he 
found in the abstruse speculations of German philosophy no elements adequate 
to content his restless spirit of investigation. He was then swept away by that 
current of conservative Catholic restorationism, which, in the early part of the 
present century, carried a number of German politicians, historians, aiid poets 
into the bosom of Romanism. Like most of them, Goerres never regarded 
Catholicism as it appears in the light of history, but invested it with all the 
brilliant features and colours of the ideal religio-political society which he had 
previously conceived in his own mind. Still, under the influence of his former 
studies, he went down to the deep grounds of mysticism to discover there a 
light in the darkness, which he had found besetting the sources of all sciences. 
He persuaded himself that he had made there a great discovery in finding 
new and wonderful relations between the fables and myths of paganism 
as a shadow, and Catholic Christianity as the full truth; between the 
myriads of mysteries in all sciences, and the Catholic doctrine as a key to dis- 
close them. At the beginning and end of every science he posted a Catholic 
dogma as a watchman; by it he measured all the manifold inventions of our 
age, boldly pretending that everything true in them came from and pointed to 
a Catholic truth ; and then he called upon the youths of his Church to rewrite 
from this standpoint the history of every science, since it had been too long 
monopolized and disfigured by Protestant erudition. All this, set forth in 
mystic, self-confident, and passionate language, could not fail to attract general 
attention on the part of his coreligionists. The influence of Goerres was so 
much the greater, as he made himself, at a critical moment, also the political 
champicn of Romanism, principally through the “ historische-politische Blaetter,” 
of Munich, a periodical edited, although not under his name, yet under his 
guidance and controlling superintendence. We hazard nothing in saying that 
Goerres has done nearly as much for consolidating in Germany the forces of strict 
Romanism as all the Catholic episcopate together. His works, therefore, and 
books on his life will find within and beyond the boundaries of Germany a 
large circle of readers. 

In one thing, however, Goerres was greatly disappointed. He found many 
readers, hearers, and admirers, but only a very few disciples. They could not 
master the sense of their teacher’s words; a bad omen, indeed, for his antici- 
pated dominion over the literature of the world. Dr. Serr is the single indi- 
vidual among his pupils who has distinguished himself. By attending Goerres’s 
lectures for many years he learned to imitate his style, to follow him into the 
dark labyrinth of conjectures, to rival his aérial flights, and to get some hear- 
ing for himself in literary circles. His first work was a“ Life of Jesus,” in seven 
volumes, introduced by the master himself, and pretending to refute Strauss ir 
a new and the only way possible. “The History of Paganism,” whose full 
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title is given above, is his second work, valuable as a copious repository of Pagan 
mythology, but remarkable, at the same time, for the forcible and arbitrary 
contortions of facts, in order to discover a relation to the pretended truths of 
his Church. 





(48.) Tue Rev. T. H. Stockton has long stood in the first rank of preachers ; 
but heretofore he has only been known from the fame of his discourses as spoken. 
We are now glad to welcome “ Sermons for the People, by T. H. Srocxton,” 
(Pittsburgh: A. H. English & Co.. 1854; 12mo., pp. 420,) a volume amply 
sufficient to indicate the ground of Mr. Stockton’s popularity as a preacher. It 
contains no artistically constructed sermons, judging by the ordinary standards 
of rhetoric ; it affords no new views in theology ; it shows no remarkable pro- 
foundness of thought. But it has qualities far higher than any of these, and far 
more necessary to success in preaching: it shows a strong faith, and a thorough 
religious experience in the preacher, who speaks from his heart out in every 
sermon ; it displays a minute knowledge of the springs of human nature, and 
of the best and most appropriate means of touching them; it manifests a teem- 
ing fancy and a bold imagination—faculties not often found in combination ; 
and while the substance of thought in the discourses is always ample for popu- 
lar teaching, and the argument adapted for popular effect, both thought and 
argument are interfused in the fires of a noble passion that gives animation to 
the whole composition. As discourses spoken, or to be spoken, we have seen 
few superior to these ; and it is in this view only that they should be judged. 
We should be glad to give some illustrative quotations marked in our reading 
of the volume, but our space will not allow it, and we must content ourselves 
with commending it to our readers of all classes, as containing a series of warm, 
stirring, and at the same time spiritual and eloquent “Sermons for the 
People.” 


_— —> +> 


(49.) We have received the seventh volume of “ The Works of Shakspeare, 
edited by the Rev. H. N. Hudson, A. M.,” (Boston: James Munroe & Co., 
1854; 12mo., pp. 522,) containing Richard II., Henry VIII, and Troilus and 
Cressida. We have before spoken of Mr. Hudson’s careful and scholarly 
way of editing: and this volume shows the same skill as the preceding. Four 
more volumes will complete the work. 





= 


(50.) “ Pictorial Gatherings for the Young” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips, 
square 12mo.) is the prettiest gift-book for children that has come under our 
notice this season. Its wood-cut illustrations are abundant, and are in the high- 
est style of the art. 


<-> 


(51.) “Plane and Solid Geometry, to which are added Trigonometry and 
Mensuration, by Grorce R. Perxrys, LL. D.” (New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1855; Svo., pp. 445.) This book consists of three parts, of which the 
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first treats of the theoretical principles of geometry. Much use has been made 
here of Bourdon’s Vincent, the selections from which are suitably modified 
for use in American schools. The second part treats of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry and Mensuration; the third contains all needful logarithmic 
and trigonometric tables. It is a compact treatise, admirably prepared for 
practical use, by a mathematician whose acknowledged eminence is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee that his work is well done. 





—_ 


(52.) “Oreantc CuristIanity” is the singular title of a book whose object 
is to show that the Christian Church has little more organization than a satid-heap. 
Its full title is “Organic Christianity, or the Church of God, with its Offices and 
Government, and its Divisions and Variations, both in Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modern Times, embracing a Thorough Exposition and Defence of Church De- 
mocracy, by Leicester A. Sawyer.” (Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co., 1854; 
12mo., pp. 455.) The book is, in reality, as the latter part of the title indicates, a 
plea for Congregationalism. In this respect it is not of much worth ; but it has 
decided value as a summary account of Church polity in various ages and 
countries, presented with as fair a degree of impartiality as could be expected 
from the peculiar stand-point of the author. Considered in this light, it 
deserves a place in every minister’s library. 


= 





(53.) “ The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, by Francis WAYLAND.” 
(Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp.426.) In this volume 
President Wayland gives the substance of a course of lectures which he has 
been accustomed to deliver for several years past to his classes at Brown 
University. It is, in fact, a good view of the recognised facts of psychology, 
—presented in a clear and easy style, but with too much diffuseness for a text- 
book. This fault is due, doubtless, to the fact that the lectures were origin- 
ally prepared for oral delivery. 





(54.) “ The Land of the Forum and the Vatican, by NewMan HALtt1, B. A.,” 
(New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 462,) is an account of three 
months spent in Italy, in 1854, by an intelligent Englishman. It is not 
intended as a polemical treatise ; but ag it contains a record of things seen in 
the Roman states, and of inferences from them, legitimately drawn, it 
could not fail to be strongly anti-papal in its tendencies. The work will, 
perhaps, be more useful from the fact that the writer carefully avoids bitter and 
uncourteous language. 


A 


(55.) “The Principles of Animal and Vegetable Physiology, by J. J. BusHMAN, 
M. D.,” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1854; 12mo., pp. 234,) is a clear and 
succinct treatise, for popular use, on the functions and phenomena of organic 
life. It is illustrated by over one hundred wood-cuts. Prefixed to the work 
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is an excellent survey of the field of human knowledge and of the connexion 
of the sciences, in which Dr. Bushman takes the only true and safe ground in 
scientific pursuits, namely, that from the phenomena of nature and of the 
human mind, the superintendence of an infinite and personal intelligence can 
be as completely exhibited as that of the existence of any of the so-called 
laws of nature. We commend the book to teachers as well as to general 
readers. 





(56.) Or the following pamphlets we regret that we can give nothing but the 
names :— 

The Stranger in the Synagogue, by Simon Luska. Rochester: E. Darrow 
& Brother, 1854. 

Report of the Special Committee of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, on the Distribution of the Income of the Smithsonian Fund. 
Washington, 1854. 

Railroads, History and Commerce of Chicago. Chicago, IIl., 1854. 

First Annual Report of the Young Men’s Christian Association of San 
Francisco. San Francisco, 1854. 

Increased Mental Activity of the Age; its Causes and Demands. By E. O. 
Haven, D. D. Ann Arbor, 1854. 

Report of Hon. James Meacham, of Special Committee of Board of Regents 
of Smithsonian Institution, on Distribution of Income. Washington, D. C., 
1854. 

A Lecture on the Human Body. By John A. Parsons. New-York: C. 
Shepard & Co., 1854. 

First Annual Report of the Washington City Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Washington, 1854. 

The Two Views of Episcopacy: Old and New. Philadelphia: Stavely & 
M’Calla, 12 Pear-street, 1854. 

Edinburgh Temperance Tracts, No. 1. By Rev. H. Boner. New-York - 
R. Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 

Catalogue of Whitewater College, Ind., for the year ending June 28, 1854. 
Centreville, Ind. 

A Review of the Controversy respecting the Proper Rendering of Elohim 
and 9¢oc into Chinese. London: Werthium & Macintosh, 24 Paternoster 
Row, 1854. , 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association. 
Philadelphia, 1854. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
1854. Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 1853-4. Pittsburgh: W. 
S. Haven, 1854. ; 
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Art. VIIL—LETTERS ON RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LETTER IV. 
Paris, 1854. 

Essays on General Criticism is the title of a pompous project just inaugu- 
rated by a volume of over six hundred octavo pages. (Essais de Crinque 
Generale. Premier essai: Analyse general de la connaissance. Bornes de 
la connaissance. Plus une appendice sur les principes generaux de la Langue 
et des Mathematiques. Par Cu. Renovuvier. Paris: Librairie philosophique 
de Ladrange. New-York: Hector Bossange et Fils.) This ample specimen 
of the performance is far from answering the lofty purpose. Yet as a purpose, 
of itself, may indicate a real advancement in the march of thought—which is, 
you know, the guiding principle of my selections for these running notices— 
I deem it useful to acquaint your readers with the author's object and even 
his position. 

The precise nature of the object will be stated hereafter, in his own exposition. 
In general, it is no other than to constitute the universal science, or, to speak 
more familiarly, perhaps, Bacon’s philosophia prima. I say to constitute, for 
the translation above presented of the title has made some sacrifice of com- 
plete accuracy to our idiom. It is, in strictness, not essays “on,” but essays 
of, the subject treated that the author has intended and accordingly expressed 
—attempts not merely to criticise, but to create. 

As to his philosophical position, the author frankly himself declares it to be, 
on the one hand, that of “ continuator of Kant,” while, on the other, he “ ac- 
cepts a fundamental formula of Positivism—the reduction of all our knowledge 
to the laws of phenomena.” ‘To lop from Kant the floating basis of his onto- 
logical metaphysics, and to add to Comte the theoretic complement of his as 
mystical empiricism—such, in fact, appears to be the writer’s aspiration. And 
this undoubtedly is the true direction to a philosophy of the sciences. 

It may, on this account, be worth remarking that this middle tendency is 
represented by a young and enterprising school of thinkers in this city. Most 
of its members had their ominous origin in what are styled the Humanita- 
rians, of which the dreamy Pierre Leroux was the patriarch. But, they seem 
minds of too much vigour not to have emerged from that swampy source. 
In fact, they opened their distinct career with a collective publication entitled 
the Encyclopedie Nouvelle: for men who really have any stuff in them, must, 
of necessity, commence ambitiously, although their schemes are left in conse- 
quence unfinished, as occurred here too. Thus did Bacon, Pascal, Leibnitz, 
who each projected, in his teens, a reconstruction of the entire system of hu- 
man knowledge. But, without meaning in the least degree to push the parallel 
suggested beyond the daring undertaking and final failure of the new eyclo- 
pedists, I have to note to you that the present writer is a leading member of the 
school. His previous writings have attracted notice beyond the precincts of 
the sect, which is rather difficult in this community of scientific exclusivism. 
The earliest was entitled “ Manuals of the History of Philosophy ;” then, the 
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article “ Philosophy” in the said aborted encyclopedia. With these presump- 
tions and preparations for more than ordinary competency, backed by, also, 
the combined tendency of the group of thinkers above alluded to, the under- 
taking of M. Renouvier is quite important as an attestation, and perhaps even 
as a designation, of the mental requisite of the age. But in the article of exe- 
cution it will be easy to evince his failure. 

Beginning properly with the foundation, he sets to filling up the Kantian 
chasm called the “ absolute,” or, “ things in themselves.” The easy refutation, 
which fills the opening fifteen sections, is not only quite effective, but, in many 
points, ingenious; as where he shows the famous sophism of Zeno, concerning 
motion, to turn merely on the conception of the latter as an entity. In order 
fully to appreciate the merit of the observation, the reader should rernember 
the contortions of the acute Bayle (Historical Dictionary, Art. Zeno) in his 
vain endeavour to supply a sufficient solution. And, in our own day, Mr. Mill 
(see chapter “ Fallacies” in his Logic) remains, despite the new philosophy of 
relativity, no less incompetent. The general conclusion of the author, from 
his disquisition, is, that nothing can by possibility be known of anything “in 
itself ,” that, to us, all knowledge and even reality consist alone of “ repre- 
sentation.” This relative notion, with its two abutments, the “representor” 
and “ representee” (representé )—terms which he also substitutes for Kant’s 
subjective and objective—such are the sole and solid basis of human knowledge. 

There is little to object to this account save the neology ; but innovation of 
the verbal sort is only justified by strict necessity. It militates against the 
fundamental requisite of perspicuity. Even the personal advantage of an 
apparent originality is more than negatived by the prejudgments of the dis- 
cerning, who will not fail to suspect a writer, who begins with novelties of lan- 
guage, of being but scantily engrossed with novelty of ideas. And the sus- 
picion will, in fact, be well founded in proportion as the subject treated lies less 
remote from the foundations of human knowledge. It is only on its surface 
and, so to say, its superficialities, that innovation of expression can be neces- 
sary. It is only at the summit that the tree acquires new branches; the trunk 
and limbs, although enlarged, remain identical perpetually. However para- 
doxical, profundity of thought is therefore normally correlative to popularity 
of language. Accordingly, in the present instance, we have the familiar word 
relation, which, together with its double substrate, conveys the meaning of the 
author. Nay, it denotes it not only more familiarly, but more fully and phi- 
losophically. While relation expresses solely and universally a fact, repre- 
sentation imports an act, implies an agent, suggests a cause—which is to shove 
our author’back into the chasm of the “absolute.” The things related will be 
also no less admirably designated by the epithets of subjective and objective ; 
which, as derived from popular language, will, despite the author’s repudia- 
tion, remain, perhaps, the latest relic of the Kénigsberg philosophy. 

These two terms of all relation, or, if you will, representation, compose, 
according to the author, in the point of view of science, a complete division of 
all beings into a “double series of functions, progressively more general, of 
one another. Conscience, memory, and the other mental faculties with the 
organs of the senses, make up the human functions; but these resolve them- 
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selves into the larger (functional) orders of matter and thought.” In profess- 
ing to follow Kant, the author promised us to do much better than Kant, and 
more especially in clearness of expression. And this, indeed, is a prerogative 
of both his countrymen and his language. Yet I submit that the passage just 
cited has scarce a rival in Jacob Behmen for obscurity, confusion, incom- 
pleteness, and even for stark ignorance. The fact of the obscurity is but too 
sensible to the reader. The confusion is seen, for instance, in the conjunction, on 
tke one hand, of the mental faculties and sensuous organs in the same category, 
and then in resolving, on the other hand, this single class into the wider functions, 
indiscriminately, of matter and of thought; for these two notions are intended 
by the author, on the contrary, as being respectively the summaries of the 
antagonistic series. The incompleteness is grossly visible in the omission of 
the least attempt to sketch the complemental functions of the material series; 
also in the imperfection of the rude synopsis of the human; furthermore, in 
the failure to give relation itself a place in this systematic enumeration of all the 
elements of knowledge. In fine, the ignorance, besides the specimens implied 
in all the foregoing crudenesses, attains a climax in the author’s express notion 
of the serial order; for where he states the two series to be functions of one 
another, in an order more and more general, he should have said the very 
contrary ; the order is from general to particular. The example he himself 
adduces shows this contradiction to his expression; for “ consciousness, mem- 
ory, and the other mental faculties” are each progressively more particular 
than the former. But, of progress in any form, the author knows, and indeed 
says, nothing; he has truly taken from Positivism nothing but its bare ne- 
gation of metaphysics. 

Let us try, however, briefly to extract his meaning from the foregoing jum- 
ble. All phenomena are resolvable into relation, with its two abutments. 
These abutments are themselves, in turn, analyzable into relations, but may 
provisionally be regarded as the “substances” they seem to be. They are 
resolvable, as even such, into the dual substances of mind and matter, of 
which respectively they are denominated faculties and forms. The former 
the perceiving element, the latter the impressing, they embrace inevitably the 
whole realm of the cognoscible. The serial order of their mutual action, that 
is to say, of their relations, (or what the author means above by their being 
“functions of each other,”) affords the proof as well as principle of universal 
classification. In fine, the reason of their correspondence—which is no other 
than the fact that both the series are but one, instead of being in opposition— 
explains a problem to which the author next proceeds, with like uncouthness. 
In the premises, however, I conceive his meaning to have been, in substance, 
as thus elucidated, argued, and completed; and it at all events presents, I 
think, in fundamental outline, the definition, distribution, and demonstration of 
human knowledge. 

The nature of this knowledge, as distinguished from consummate science, 
is the point which our philosopher with due propriety proceeds to next. 
Representations are all seized, he says, by knowledge in “confused synthesis,” 
which are developed in the progress of experience by analysis. The passage 
then to science from knowledge is the result of analysis. To know (connaitre) 
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is to possess a rude notion of general laws; to study is to labour to unravel 
and arrange them; to know (savoir) scientifically is to reconstruct them, thus 
defined, phenomenon by phenomenon, and law by law, in their natural order. 
This is also like the preceding, correct in substance, although crude in form. 

The observation that will first present itself’ is the comparative superiority 
of the French idiom, which here, as elsewhere, has distinct expressions that 
ours has not. To know as a savage and as a man of science are still the same in 
Anglo-Saxon. This is due in part, no doubt, to the fact that the French dialect 
came out of Roman civilization ; and the famous “ Saxon” out of the forests of 
Germany. But to return tothe author. What he calls “ confused syntheses ” isa 
confusion of synthesis with induction. There can in truth be no synthesis but 
as a consequence of prior analysis, which is what renders it the method proper 
of strict science. The main defect is, however, the absence of the rationale 
of this procession, which we saw emerge spontaneously from a preceding rec- 
tification. The mental order being, in fact, a complicate continuation of the 
material, our knowledge necessarily commences at the lower end of the phe- 
nomenal scale. This is seized then by rude induction, on the basis of mere 
resemblances, not by synthesis, for the mind but takes, and does not put, the 
things together. Coming afterward to mark their differences, it is carried, by 
analysis, back to the simple and thus accessible extremity of the scale. And 
having thus obtained the clew, it turns back into the upward course, described 
correctly by the author as that of science and of synthesis. 

But it were idle to expose his vagaries on the prime article of method, of 
which he has in truth no philosophic notion. Accordingly, he speaks of it but 
incidentally, and in a passage where the particular sciences are distinguished 
from the universal. I shall dismiss him with a compact abstract, presenting 
both these points at once, and which will also give an improved specimen of 
the contexture of his composition. 

The scientific knowledge above defined presents degrees, as the operation 
of synthesis is limited and progressive; hence, a multiplicity of sciences, or 
rather fragments of science. These partial sciences do not sound the depths 
of general laws; they are founded on vulgar data of experience; they confine 
themselves, in their respective spheres, to explaining facts. To explain a fact 
is to refer it to other facts more general, to assign its place in an aggregate of 
related phenomena; the result is to evolve a law. The law may be resolved 
itself into a still higher law, an “enveloping function.” In this way the 
sciences tend to gradually fill up their intervals, and may be hoped to merge 
at last into a universal science. 

But while the particular sciences have drawn their data from vulgar knowl- 
edge, the general science requires a principle which is not given by it and 
cannot be. Hence it takes the humble title first of philosophy or study of 
science; later, of scepticism, which is also an inquiry; finally, of criticism, 
which is its present appellation. Here we see the author’s explanation of his 
title. “The problem of the sole science was to construct a sole synthesis. 
The problem of general criticism is to trace the bounds of scientific knowledge 
in essaying to constitute this universal synthesis, after assembling all the dis- 
posable elements of that construction.”—P. 89. But is such a synthesis possi- 
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ble, and is criticism the true means? ‘The author answers both the questions 
by proceeding to the task. 

The special sciences are established in the midst of laws and of phenomena, 
without examining the fundamental problems; they repose then upon mere 
observation. The data which this observation proceeds upon are of two 
sorts: one, more general, such as number, measure, space, time, composing 
the mathematical sciences; the other, more “ enveloped,” and thus less open 
to observation, such as the phenomena of heat, electricity, organization. The 
latter require the “methods of systematic experimentation, with the auxili- 
aries of hypothesis, analogy, induction.” Beyond these, the human mind con- 
ceives no method for the special sciences. What shall be, then, the*method 
of the universal science? The analysis of the “representation” itself, in dis- 
tinction from the mere acceptance of the data represented, which were the 
object of observation, experiment, &c. The result of this transcendental 
analysis is a system of categories, and the method self-inspection, psychology ! 

Here we see the author falling flatly into metaphysics, where I conse- 
quently leave him and his project. The very notion of representation, which 
he commenced with recognising as the final element of possible knowledge, 
he here proposes to “analyze!” And this, moreover, he calls psychology, 
which means analysis of the mind, that is to say, of one alone of the terms 
represented! But here he knows no more than others what it is he says or 
does. He was quite tolerably comprehensible and even substantially correct 
for eighty pages, while he moved on what he took from Positivism. His first 
attempt to step beyond this narrow strip of terra firma, in the endeavour to 
construct the theory (which Comte omits) upon the void, has but the result of 
precipitating him headforemost into Germanism, for which his subtle but not 
solid intellect presents indeed a quite un-French affinity. 

His mental character, in fact, is manifested also in his style, which is dis- 
jointed, uncircumstantial, spasmodic, in a word, unnatural. I say unnatural, 
because in conflict with the continuity of the works of nature. Without the 
power to grasp this profound order, which inspires both amplitude and geni- 
ality, this sort of style essays to counterfeit a logical clearness by the gram- 
matical. It chops its sentences into brief, blunt, and categorical enunciations, 
which are quite intelligible individually, but make a chaos if conceived together. 
No doubt the readers it is really destined for have small propension to coherent 
thinking, and hence the reason of the existence of the fashion ; its harsh abrupt- 
ness they take for earnestness, its vulgarity fcr vigour, its penetration for pro- 
fundity, its peremptoriness for proof. His the style, in short, of revolutionary— 
known as “ popular”—literature ; the style of newspapers, of novels, of pam- 
phlets ; a conjoint product of our current epoch of destruction, not construction, 
and of the advent of the multitude to be the arbiter of books. But to the 
thoughtful it is like fortifying an empty stomach with alcohol—a known 
illusion of the populace alike in literature and in life. 

Besides the mental insufficiency, the author's position isinauspicious ; for, being 
eclectic, it is essentially disorderly. But these things stand in the relation of cause 
and consequence to one another. There is no instance of an intellect of the 
first order being eclectic, or condescending to be the “ continuator,” any more 
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than the footman of another. This is the province, as it is the index, of the 
parasitic grade of minds which feel incapable of standing by themselves. 

In fine, the worst is, that M. Renouvier has leaned upon a void. In 
consequence, he flounders aimlessly in the abyss of Germanism through 
the succeeding three hundred pages in definition of his categories. Their 
nomenclature alone will serve for comment upon his success. It runs: Num- 
ber, Position, Succession, Quality, Becoming, (devenir,) Causality, (though he 
began by rejecting causation,) Finality, Personality ; to which are added the 
“antithesis” and “synthesis” of each of these, the foregoing terms being the 
“thesis” of the trinal aspect. All this, which is already, it is seen, of Kantian 
formidableness, is further bristled with algebraic formulas—another symptom of 
incompetency. In fine, he closes with what it would appear more logical to 
have commenced with—the refutation, as he styles it, of the “only four phi- 
losophers who had preceded him in systematically putting forth a code of cate- 
gories; namely, Aristotle, Descartes, Kant, and Hegel. Tis discussion of these 
famous thinkers has, I assure you, nothing new. It is only worth remarking 
that, though filling half the volume, it is presented in the form of an Appendix; 
another index of the writer’s fitness to construct the universal science! You 
may conclude a man of long appendixes, or prefaces, or introductions, to be 
much less master of his subject than mastered by it. 


Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet.—Honrace, 


In fine, the title of a Criticism, which Renouvier gives that science, proves 
how correctly. his mental portraiture and position have been delineated. For 
writers of this class have one consistency at least, to wit, consistency or uni- 
formity of disorder. 

And yet the author of this lame performance (which a Boston savant might 
perhaps have fabricated) makes this naive declaration at page 381:—*I am 
confident of having done better than my predecessors, [aforesaid, that is, Aris- 
totle, Descartes, Kant, and Hegel,] owing chiefly to having grouped all the 
categories under the common notion of relation, and thus excluded the delu- 
sive idol of substance. In this, I have been the first to give a positive char- 
acter to the study of the human understanding.” Some of your readers may 
be aware that, in the “Vestiges of Civilization,” the general notion of relation 
had been laid down some years before as the foundation of the study, not 
alone of the human mind, but of every other knowledge whatsoever. It was 
there also made accordingly the firm basis of a theory which gives to Positivist 
pragmatism the proper character of a philosophy, and even constitutes the 
universal synthesis. Not that I tax the French philosopher with plagiarizing 
from this work, with which he doubtless is unacquainted, and has nothing in 
common but the great design; its execution in one small volume would, in 
fact, afford the best of comments on the promised series of his corpulent 
octavos. But the coincidence even in design was worth remarking as an 
attestation to the opportunity and perhaps truth of the common project—a 
project emanating on the one hand from the metropolis of civilization, and on 

. the other from the woods of America. 
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ANOTHER writer of the same school, or, at least, certainly of the like char- 
acter, has also given his lucubrations on a theme substantially the same. The 
title of this volume is, the “ Theory of the Human Reason ;” (Theorie de la 
Raison Humaine. Par Cuartes Barry. Paris: Ladrange. New-York: 
Hector Bossange et Fils;) much the same, it is remarkable, as that adopted 
by an English namesake, to whom your Quarterly paid, some time ago, 
the special compliment. of castigation. The British Bailey meant, however, 
by the “ Theory of Reasoning,” the practical procedure of the faculty; while 
the French author would sound especially its principles or foundation—a point 
of difference somewhat illustrative of their respective nationalities. 

The latter writer begins his theory of the human reason, like Réhouvier, 
with an express repudiation of the absolute. Human knowledge can, he says, 
pretend, in neither its principles, nor axioms, nor other starting-points, to any- 
thing of this perfection. The so-called axioms are but propositions respecting 
one of three heads: Ist. Objects, or the congruities of external phenomena; 
zd. Differences among those objects; 3d. Combinations of the two preceding 
classes. Human knowledge in all three can only rest on the relation between 
the “ Ego” and those objects of the outer world. The writer, thus far, is in 
concert with his fellow theorist above expounded, and both in consequence are 
so, presumably, and, I think, positively, with the truth. But M. Bailly is, in 
all besides, more vagrant still than his competitor. 

It was sufficiently pretentious in him to commence with the profession of re- 
casting the understanding, in the daring fashion of a new Descartes. But the 
procedure of M. Bailly, in his style of writing, is still more impudent. His 
composition is as categorical as if it were a revelation. His sentences are all 
delivered oracularly, and make a “concourse” not a whit less chaotic than 
did the atoms of Epicurus. I explained above the system, or, at least, the 
source, of this spasmodic writing in rebuking it in the more mitigated exhi- 
bition by Renouvier. It has its origin in the endeavour of the writers to be 
clear, and in their confusion of merely grammatical with dialectical perspi- 
cuity ; and it finds its encouragement in the acceptance of the generality of 
readers. I may here add that the expedient, systematic or sincere, reveals, 
in turn, the collective character of the philosophers in question. 

The method of these various aspirants of the “ Young France” of specula- 
tion consists in studying Germanism instead of nature. All truth is to be found, 
they doubt not, in Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; the only thing is to 
extract it from these labyrinthine writers. Now, for this process, the French 
language is just the instrument reqhired; a language in which all good 
Frenchmen believe that nothing can be writ or.rendered which, ipso facto, is 
not only clear, but must be also sense and truth. Upon this basis, then, our 
exploiteurs proceed to paraphrase the German oracles; taking care, however, 
to commence with a repudiation of their mysticism. This precautionary 
preface, which seems often but an artifice designed to propitiate the “old 
fogies” of French science, is sometimes also, no doubt, a product of the 

national spirit of positivism. But it is in either case the mere frontispiece ; 
the body of the edifice remains Teutonically dubious and disorderly. Indeed, 
the darkness and disorder are augmented by the French copyist. The winding 
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sentences of the original give the appearance of connexion, their and misty 
amplitude bears the consistency of substance to German visions. Whereas, 
when chopped up into French apothegms, both sense and logic are a rope 
of sand. For the French language has the precious property of all pellucid 
bodies, and lets a charlatan be seen behind it as well as a genius. 

This explanation suits exactly, you perceive, the style and matter, as above 
described, of those two samples of the new school; and it would equally char- 
acterize a kindred sophist in another line, with whose more mischievous 
temerities you are acquainted: I mean Proudhon. M. Bailly, like Renouvier, 
makes a plausible commencement, and proceeds a little way upon a nearly scien- 
tific basis. Ife has even a quite novel notion of the nature of science in gen- 
eral, which, though ridiculous as he enunciates it, shows a dim perception of a 
profound truth. One of his axioms is, that “ every science is a cone ;” in other 
words, a triangle revolved upon its perpendicular. Te should have added, to 
become intelligible, that, in all its systematic measurements, the mind proceeds 
as when it measures land—by triangulation; and that, while in the latter 
instance it has to investigate but one dimension, in the world of science it 
must explore all three—which rounds the cone. But the advanced notions of 
M. Bailly being not the consequence of comprehension, being scarcely other 
than a mere instinct of the situation of the age, they are always jumbled with 
the most preposterous of metaphysical anilities. Here, for instance, is his 
series of the sciences: “ Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Statics, Mechanics, 


Astronomy, Music, the Arts, Poetry, Morals, Theology,” &c.! You see the 
upper part is fair enough; but from the middle downward a monstrosity. 


M. Juies Simon, a professor of distinction, and even a philosopher, at least 
of the eclectic order, has lately published a work on Duty, (Le Devoir. Par 
Jores Srmon. Paris: Hachette et Cie. New-York: Hector Bossange et 
Fils,) which has just attained a second edition, and has besides received the 
imprimatur of a crown and prize from the Academy. Yet in the face of both 
this popular and Academic commendation, I must think his treatise does not 
put Pansetius, as transcribed by Cicero, in the shade. There is nothing, in the 
first place, of the elegant arrangement or deductive ratiocination of the hea- 
then; a defect which I must try to remedy, if I would hope to give you, 
briefly, the means of judging if there be Christian superiority in even the 
principle. 

These principles are liberty, the love of God, and of mankind—the latter 
two being final, the first alone the efficient, cause. Liberty, political and civil, 
rests on moral freedom. It ought to be defined, not the power of doing or of 
not doing, but rather the power of willing or of not willing. The right of citi- 
zenship must depend, then, on this moral personality, itself a result of the free- 
dom of the will. The freedom of the will is thus the general foundation, and 
is susceptible, the author says, of “demonstration.” To this effect, he then 
rchashes all the commonplaces of this threadbare theme, of which the following 
may be cited as a specimen: “If any one think that my will is not free, let 
him lay me a wager of one thousand crowns that I will not within an hour's 
space lift up three times my hand.” Is not this a naive species of demonstra- 
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tion? Such as it is, however, it goes, evidently, right against the argument. 
The wish to win one thousand crowns could be no light weight in the volential 
balance. It would not be, indeed, equivalent to physical necessity. But the 
difference is only matter of mere degree. And most of the sophistry upon the 
subject is owing precisely to inadvertence to this graduation of refinement in 
the motive—from the coarse compulsion of material force up to the light 
eaprices of moral influence. The apparent diminution and disappearance of 
the constraint take place, in fact, not in the line of efficacy, but of evidence. 

Another sample of the “demonstration” is, that will or mind believes its 
freedom. But this being not contested, the question was, if there be no illu- 
sion? None whatever, says the author, for the creed is “ common tovall man- 
kind, with the exception of a few sceptical philosophers.” Now all mankind, 
until some three centuries since, and full seven-eighths of them down to this 
day, believe the sun to move around the earth, instead of vice versa. Was 
this belief, though unopposed for countless ages by a single “sceptic,” and 
respecting, too, a simple and .external fact, the less illusory? Nor could it 
mend the argument to add, that the belief in free volition is held by savages 
and children. This were to say that ignorance is the best guarantee for knowl- 
edge; instead of being, according to intensity, the sport of necessary error. 
Such are the consequences of Cousin and ontological eclectism, in its default 
of gradation or progression. 

But if the author does not, we see, “ demonstrate” the freedom of the will, 
he, on the other hand, goes far to demonstrate the contrary. “A human 
action,” says he, (p. 11,) “comprises four elements. In order to act it is 
necessary to will, and in order to will it is necessary to know both what to will 
and why.” Now here are even two necessities—the knowledge and the mo- 
tive—to which volition is, it seems, subjected, under pain of permanent inac- 
tion, or, more properly, of not existing in any form; for the famous free-will 
of indifference is a negation of volition—-the very essence of the will consist- 
ing solely in activity. M. Simon is full of instances of this unconscious self- 
refutation. Nor, with his odds and ends of doctrine, and his husk and shell 
of language, would strict consistency have been well possible to a Spinoza or 
a Chillingworth. 

M. Simon has, however, a lucid interval of robust reasoning, though the 
conclusion be, I fear, as usual, in opposition to his purpose. I cite the passage 
in extenso both on account of its own suggestiveness and as an act of far- 
fetched equity toward the writer. He is removing from his “demonstration” 
of the freedom of the will the grand objection of the foreknowledge of the 
Divinity. 

The force of this objection proceeds, says he, from our assumption to know 
the attributes of the Divinity, and place among them his being in time. For 
if the Deity were really subject to the condition of duration-- 

“ Divine foreknowledge would become insoluble, and human liberty impossible. 
On the one hand, a Divinity who should exist in time would be imperfect and 
contradictory, and by consequence impossible; on the other, he would serve to 
give the reason of nothing, and the world, like its God, would be a riddle. That 


a God in time is quite impossible will be evinced by the reflections :— 
“That the notion of time implies divisibility, and the notion of infinity indi- 
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visibility ; whence it follows that an infinite or eternal time, if it existed, would, 
at the same time, be both finite and infinite, which is absurd. 

“That the Deity, if he endured, could never have the plenitude of being, since 
he would always lack the part of it which was to follow in the course of time. 

“That his thoughts and acts would succeed each other, and would consequently 
modify him; that thus the God of yesterday would not be strictly the God of to- 
day; whereas it is a contradiction that there could be two perfects, or that the 
same perfect could be perfect in different ways. 

“That the notion of a beginning and termination of the world would assign 
to the existence of the Deity three distinct phases; that God would be at first a 
ony then a Creator, and that he would finally relapse into inaction and 
solitude, 

“That the infinite would be divisible into integral parts; that the commence- 
ment and end of the world would mark an hour in eternity, a change in the 
resolutions of God, a revolution in his thoughts, a modification of his being; 
that God would have a history, and similar to man himself, devoured incessantly 
by past and future, would pass away and be no more. 

“That God, by entering the sphere of time, is made to enter the world itself; 
that there no longer is any reason for not confounding him with the world, and 
conceiving him as subject to its laws; and then who will be author of those 
laws? Will it be said that they are necessary? Well, if they are, where- 
_ a God? What would become of the creation if the Deity were to resem- 

e us? 

“It is humiliating without doubt to avow that God is incomprehensible ; but, 
also, it must be owned that with a God who was not incomprehensible, the world 
and all its contents would be so. .Incomprehensibility is the definition of the 
infinite. The infinite intelligence of infinite intelligence is infinite intelligence. 
(L’ intelligence infinie de l’intelligence infinie est intelligence infinie.) All the means 
of comprehensibility—time, space, motion, number—commence on this side of 
the Divinity, and with his works, of which they make a part. 

“Nor is it only the divine prescience that is objected to human liberty, but, also, 
the omnipotence of God. Who speaks of omnipotence must speak not only of a force 
which nothing can prevail against, but, too, a force against which nothing does 
prevail. Whence, if the Deity be omnipotent, it is not sufficient to say, that 
nothing comes to pass against his will; we must admit that all things happen in 
conformity with his will, or rather through the agency of his will. And in this 
case, I pray you, show me, in the whole universe, a place for liberty! or give a 
tolerable explanation of moral evil! 

“The sole answer to this, as to the other objection, is the incomprehensibility 
of God and his creation. The existence of man is as incompatible with that of 
God as the liberty of man is with the omnipotence of God. If God be indeed 
all-powerful, it seems impossible to comprehend a free agency exterior to his be- 
ing; but, if this being be omnipresent, it seems equally impossible to compre- 
hend how the existence of a single being can have place external to it. We must 
therefore either deny the world—which is impossible, or the perfection of God— 
which is impossible, or maintain the coexistence of contradictories—which is im- 
possible, or acknowledge that the Deity is utterly incomprehensible; and this 
admitted, we may say with Bossuet, that all impossibilities disappear.”— 
Pp, 52-55, 

No doubt this manner of philosophy was quite convenient to the popish prelate, 
though his flat profession of it was a platitude in such a thinker. What is it, then, 
in M. Simon, to produce a file of those impossibilities, resulting all from the 
assumption of free-will, and then to think to save this freedom from the over- 
whelming alternative, by the mere arbitrary supposition of incomprehensibility ! 
The worst that I can say is, that it is the genius of metaphysics, of a philosophy 
which founds its principles on mere negation; whereas, in Bossuet, the same 
expedient was at least affirmative, although imaginary. 

And if our author would only keep to his asylum of the incomprehensible ! 
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But no; he makes another somerset, pretends to pierce the veil himself, and 
pursue the Deity behind the curtain of time. “If the distinction,” says he, 
“of past, present, and future disappear, and give place to a codrdination of 
cause and effect in the divine knowledge, then will prescience be no longer an 
obstacle to liberty, for prescience will no longer be prescience—it will be omni- 
presence.”-—P. 52. Here, you see, is a definition of the darkest property of 
the same Divinity in whose “ incomprehensibility” the author just had taken 
refuge! But, again, the omnipresence is declared in the preceding extract to 
be, on the contrary, annihilative of free-will and even man’s existence! And, 
after all, the substitution of the omnipresence, or the omniscience, (which was 
possibly the author’s meaning,) for the “ prescience” of the Divinity, weld be, 
in fact, a puerile juggle upon words; for though the divine presence or the 
divine knowledge were a universal now and here, the human will could none 
the easier escape the infinite control! 

You must have now, I think, sufficiently the mental measure of M. Simon, 
in the matter both of metaphysics and of logic.. Before passing to his moral 
principles, let me interpolate an explanation. In thus exhibiting his grotesque 
failure to prove the freedom of the human will, I must not therefore be sup- 
posed to conclude for necessity. My business is not here conclusion, but expo- 
sition. The object of these Letters is to keep your readers in possession of 
the current progress of European intellects, by select samples from its various 
sections. Thus, in the present, the pretentious enterprise of M. Renouvier 
will represent the state of general philosophy, and the academic essay of M. 
Simon the state of ethics. I wished, besides, in the analysis of M. Simon’s 
incoherences, to show, moreover, the impossibility, to metaphysicians in gen- 
eral, of simply linking three propositions without collapsing into contradiction. 

Conceding to M. Simon his thus “ demonstrated ” free-will, the various mo- 
tives which are to actuate it are first passions, then ideas. The part of passion 
is to impel, as of will to assent, and of intelligence to conceive. Ideas cannot 
determine action in opposition to passion; they do so only through the pas- 
sions which they stimulate antagonistically. Being, however, thus the causes, 
although indirectly, of the result, they may be taken as the basis of morality, and 
are much preferable to the passions, which are more unstable and indefinable. 

All the passions are referable to pleasure and to pain; which are intensified 
sensations, agreeable or disagreeable. The sources of all ideas are reason, con- 
science, and perception. The several objects of the latter are: God, self, and 
the eternal world; their coalition with the passions produces religion, selfish- 
ness, science. For you must remark that M. Simon is a rationalistic deist, to 
whom it is “ the same to see into God and to see into the truths of reason.”— 
P. 193. Despite this primary position which he gives to religion or the “ love 
of God,” he allows, however, that the love of self is at the root of the most 
generous actions. But he argues, in extenuation, as follows: “ If I reflect, in 
doing my duty, that God will recompense me, have I, on that account, done 
any less my duty?” Yes, you have, according to your own standard, which 
derives morality from motive. You have not, according to the test of science, 
which places morals in the act itself, that is to say, in its conformity to the 


economy of nature. 
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As the intellect can rule the passions but through opposite passions, it 
might be easily supposed that the latter are the true principles of duty. Ac- 
cordingly, in fact, most moralists, both heathen and Christian, and many who 
were neither, such as Hobbes, Fourier, and Adam Smith, have based their 
systems upon selfishness, the sentiments, the passions; to the exclusion of the 
intelligence, of ideas. The author objects, that they give no origin for these 
their moral criteria; an omission which he would supply by the sole alterna- 
tives of God (reason) or force; he does not see that he reverses the historic 
order of these extreme tests, and overlooks a third criterion of transition 
intervening—the very principle which would explain to him all the moral 
systems which he flouts s@ shallowly. 

Not sentiments or adverse passions, then, rule the passions, but ideas. The 
sole idea that does so is justice. “ All men perceive justice because all possess 
reason, and because it is an abstract form of the love of God.” The author 
grounds it thus on sentiment, after defining it to be an idea, and only proves it, 
in the usual fashion, by a pretended universality. He tries to palliate this crude 
confusion by saying that science itself begins with faith: Toute science com- 
mence par une act de foi. He deludes himself by the word faith, which is ap- 
plied to different things. There is a faith of imagination, a faith of induction, 
a faith of demonstration, the latter only being the faith of science. Moreover, 
science does not commence with acts of faith of either kind, which is essen- 
tially an act of more or less imperfect inference ; the starting-ground of science 
is acts of feeling or perception. 

Then follows a chapter of common-places on the “nature of justice,” of 
which I copy you a single passage, by way of sample of its fresher bathos; also 
as an illustration of the mongrel pantheism whereinto the Cousin metaphysics 
is at present vanishing in France :—“ Reason is the sense of the absolute. 
There is no other reality besides God and the world, and in the world there 
are but individuals. But the ideas of reason are God diversely perceived, 
according to the relations we ascribe to him with the world,” &¢c.—P. 267. 
Could this have been transcended in perspicuity or philosophy by your 
American or Emersonian illuminati? And yet this stuff has, I regret, re- 
ceived the double approbation of the literary public and the Academy. Not, 
however, it is right to note, of the Academy of Sciences, but of the Academie 
Frangaise, of which the province is confined to style: and the style of Simon, 
although pedantic, seems indeed as passable as well could be, with such a med- 
ley incoherence in the thought. 

Not to dismiss him with unmingled blame, I quote, in fine, another passage, 
the only one perhaps in the whole volume to be approved without restriction. 
It speaks of the majority as a criterion of right or truth. “ A people that has 
come to make public opinion a moral law is necessarily sceptical in morals. 
It no longer has belief in anything when it affects to believe in majorities. 
It submits itself to this coarse tutelage but through the want of any principle. 
It is a cowardly abdication, for it is the abdication of reason to force.”—P. 305. 
No, not cowardly ; for it is a result of necessity. 
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Art. IX—RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Theological and Religions. 


Prorressor W. Esser, at the Catholic 
Academy of Munster, has recently put 
forth a manual, entitled “ Psychologie, 
1, Theil. Hrkenntnissvermégen,”” (Munster, 
1854, pp. 363.) The author is an able pu- 
pil of the late Professor Hermes; and al- 
though the system which nursed his youth 
has been condemned by the Roman see, he 
yet remains, like almost all the other 
Hermesians, a faithful adherent of his 
Church, to certain doctrines of which he 
endeavours to make his philosophic 
argumentations subservient. The Her- 
mesian school, not many years ago pre- 
dominating in the Catholic Church of 
Northern and Middle Germany, is now 
fast disappearing ; but works like the one 
mentioned will seeure to it a lasting 
place in the history of Catholic as well as 
philosophic literature, It has been justly 
praised for two peculiarities —for plainness 
and clearness of language on the one 
hand, and for liberal Catholic views on 
the other. The work of Professor Esser 
is a well-arranged, clear, and complete 
text-book, covering the whole range of 
psychological science. As theologians, 
the Hermesians at one time paid a par- 
ticular attention to practical and. moral 
questions, showed a decided opposition to 
many of the grossest absurdities of mod- 
ern Catholicism, (as particularly to the 
immaculate conception,) and were eagerly 
striving to keep on the height of science. 
It is a lamentable fact, that such a school 
should be doomed to swell the number of 
so many others, which, in spite of the su- 
perior talents and virtues of their mem- 
bers, have faded away under the withering 
hand of Papal power. 

Germany has long had « fair num- 
ber of excellent scientific periodicals, 
reviewing and thus giving a history of 
contemporaneous literature. All of them 
belong to Protestant Germany ; the Catho- 
lie Church, although the majority of the 
German people is under its dominion, had 
until lately none. Several attempts have 
been made to meet this universally felt 
want, but all have been unsuccessful. At 
‘the instigation of the “ Pius Associations ” 
established in 1848, it will now be tried 
again, whether Catholic Germany is pos- 
sessed of sufficient interest in general 
literature to support one single Catholic 
literary gazette. It is a significant cir- 


cumstance that the new paper (Katholische 
Literatur-Zeitung, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Brischar, Vieuna) is published in Austria, 
which hitherto has always stood aloof 
from literary movements in Catholic Ger- 
many, but now discloses more and more 
its intention to make itself considered the 
protector anh pone of Germap. Catholi- 
cism. The editor of the new paper, Dr. 
Brischar, is a pupil of the school of Tu- 
bingen, and was some years ago engaged in 
continuing the Church history of Count 
Hollberg, of which he has published two 
or three volumes. It promises to re- 
view, from a Catholic standpoint, the 
literature of Germany and the promi- 
nent works of other countries. Germany 
is indisputably the scientific stronghold 
of Romanism; some of the contributors 
of the new paper are names well known 
beyond their Church and their native 
country. The first number appeared in 
August, 1854. 

Brown’s “ History of Missious” has 
long been a standard work. A third edi- 
tion of it has recently appeared, (History 
of the Propagation of Christianity among 
the Heathen. Edinburgh; 3 vols., 8vo.,) in 
which the modern missions are said to be 
fully treated. 

Amonc the points made by the Tubingen 
writers against the early date of John’s 
Gospel, was the assumption that no allu- 
sion to it could be found in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies. Professor Dressel has set 
the matter at rest by the publication of a 
complete copy of the Homilies found by 
him among the Oitobonian manuscripts 
in the Vatican library: Clementis Romani, 
que feruntur, howmilice viginti nune primum 
integre. Textum ad Codicem Ottobonian- 
um constituit R, M, Dressxn. Gotting: 
1858. In the 19th homily will be found 
the following citation from the ninth 
chapter of John: “To those who asked 
about the man blind from his birth and 
restored to sight, whether this man sinned 
or his parents that he was born blind, our 
Teacher replied, Neither did this man do 
some sin, nor his parents; but that by 
him might be manifested the power of 
God healing the sins of ignorance.” 
Thus one by one all the positions of the 
opponents of John’s Gospel, that have 
even a plausible show of foundation, are 
taken away. 
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Tue second edition of the first volume 
of Mr. Alford’s “Greek Testament” (Lon- 
don: 8vo., pp. 936) has appeared. It 
differs from the first edition, in being 
conformed to Mr. Alford’s second volume, 
as regards the revision of the text and the 
digest of various readings. This latter 
has been entirely rewritten, and the text, 
being now revised on the critical prin- 
ciples announced in the prolegomena to 
the second volume, differs considerably 
from that in the first edition. 


Tue twenty-first volume of the Corpus 
Reformatorum, now in course of publi- 
cation in Brunswick, contains “ Philippi 
Melancthonis Loci Theologici.” (Brunsv. 
Schwetschke: 1854, 4to., pp. 550.) This 
convenient and cheap edition of a work 
so highly valued as Melancthon’s Loci will 
be very acceptable to theological students. 


Tur Cuurcu or Ene@uanp is agitated 
by proposals of change and innovation on 
many sides. Should the general cry for 
Convocation be successful, we may look 
with certainty, in the course of a few 
years, for radical modifications, and sooner 
or later, for disruption. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, who has recently resigned 
his clerical functions, and gone over 
to Rome, has issued an “ explana- 
tion,” in which he inquires how far the 
popular principle of subscription to the 
English formularies is compatible with 
the rule of Church authority. The sys- 
tem he believes to be altogether bad, 
while it has not even the merit of being 
able to settle the differences which ex- 
ist among individual Churchmen. He 
says :— 

“The difficulty becomes greater when 
it is considered that the clergy are di- 
vided into various parties, who are widely 
opposed to one another in almost every 
particular. It may be allowable, perhaps, 
to employ the phraseology of a recent re- 
viewer, who has distributed them into 
three classes, which he designates as 
High, Low, and Broad. The last may be 
expected to be comparatively inattentive 
to matters of doctrine, regarding the 
Church chiefly as a social institution, 
designed merely to raise the standard of 
morals and ameliorate the manners of 
men. But the High and Low agree in 
one point, if in nothing else, that to con- 
tend for the truth is the first duty of 
Christians. They differ, however, re- 
specting almost every point of doctrine. 
One believes the Church to be the body 
of Christ, inhabited by his Spirit; the 
other supposes it to be little more than 
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a religious club. One believes in baptis- 
mal regeneration ‘and in the real pres- 
ence ; the other speaks of the sacraments 
as if they were ouly acted sermons, One 
affirms Christ to speak by the voice of his 
priests, and that deadly sin requires ab- 
solution ; the other affirms that the priest’s 
words are no more effective than those of 
his parish clerk. Yet both parties, as 
well as the Broad, who lie between them, 
subscribe to the same formularies, which 
they interpret avowedly in contradictory 
senses, and from which they deduce the 
most opposite results. If all this does 
not arise from the laxity of those who 
subscribe, but from the ingenuity of those 
who devised our formularies, they must 
certainly have been the greatest masters 
of equivocal expression whom the world 
has known.” Subscription-to the English 
formularies, he says, was originally im- 
posed, and is still rendered by High 
Churchmen, on the principle that the 
Church’s judgment should guide her mem- 
bers; but the Gorham case showed that 
the Church of England has transferred 
the decision respecting doctrines to the 
civil power, and that the most opposite 
statements respecting matters of faith are 
taught under her sanction. 

Another striking symptom is the for- 
mation of the “ Liturgical Revision So- 
ciety,” from whose ‘ Declaration of 
Principles and Objects” we extract the 
following :— 

Iii. The preface to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer asserts, that “it hath been 
the wisdom of the Church of England, 
ever since the first compiling of her pub- 
lic liturgy, to keep the mean between the 
two extremes, of too much stiffness in re- 
fusing, and of too much easiness in ad- 
mitting, any variation from it.” On the 
maxim thus presented for their guidance, 
the members of this society desire to act, 
and are moved by such “ weighty and 
important considerations” as arise from 
“the exigencies ” of these present times, to 
seek further “changes and alterations 
therein ;” some of which, as the most 
necessary, they now proceed to specify :— 

1. The Rubric: the word priest to be 
changed. 

2. The Ordination Service: words 
abused to the purposes of sacerdotal as- 
sumption to be altered. 

3. The Visitation of the Sick: the ab- 
solution to be omitted or qualified. 

4. The Baptismal Offices: words as- 
serting the spiritual regeneration of each 
recipient to be altered. 

5. The Catechism to be revised. 
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6. The Burial Service : general language 
to be employed in expressing hope for the 
departed. 

7. The Athanasian Creed: the dam- 
natory clauses to be omitted. 

8. The Apocryphal Lessons to be re- 
placed by Scripture. 

IV. A careful examination of the 
changes here specified will illustrate the 
chief aim of this society, which is to 
bring the Book of Common Prayer into 
closer conformity with the written word 
of God and the principles of the Refor- 
mation, by excluding all those expres- 
sions which have been assumed to 
countenance Romanizing doctrine or prac- 
tice. It is believed this object will be 
greatly advanced by the combination of 
numbers, and the abandonment of desul- 
tory for systematic action. All, therefore, 
who are friendly to the cause of Protest- 
antism in our Church—all who would 
gladly see the letter of our formularies, 
which have been altered for the worse 
more than once since the Reformation, 
brought again into harmony with the 
spirit of that glorious epoch—are invited 
to cooperate in this work, and to aid the 
society with their contributions, their 
influence, and, above all, their prayers. 

Vy. As the Book of Common Prayer in 
its present form is “ part and parcel ” of 
the law of the land, and change in a 
single rubric affects the Act of Uniformity, 
not the slightest alteration can legally be 
made in it, (though more than one ilegal 
change is to be found in its pages,) 
without the concurrence of both houses 
of parliament, and the sanction of the 
crown. With a view, therefore, to ob- 
tain such a revision of our liturgy as 
shall meet the wants of the age, the 
members of this society propose to collect, 
digest, and circulate, as widely as their 
means will allow, information connected 
with the subject of liturgical reform; in 
the hope of awakening the public mind 
to a more adequate sense of dangers, 
present and imminent, which encompass 
the Protestant Church of our fathers ; 
and of comprehending within that Church 
many earnest Christians, who are now 
conscientiously deterred from her com- 
munion. They will attempt this by 
means of tracts and occasional papers ; 
by deputing trustworthy representatives 
of their principles to address public or 
other meetings, wherever these shall be 
called for; by preparing petitions to par- 
liament for general signature; and by 
such other constitutional methods as oc- 
casion shall furnish or suggest. 
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VI. With the divine blessing upon 
these endeavours, and on the discussions 
and inquiries which they may be expected 
to produce, it is hoped that parliament 
may, at no very distant period, be in- 
duced to address the crown for the ap- 
pointment of a royal commission, in 
which laity may be combined with clergy ; 
so that what is for the good of all classes 
may be settled by the wisdom of all, and 
a proper basis laid for sound liturgical re- 
form. Without such reform the members 
of this society are convinced that no 
ecclesiastical changes, however Well in- 
tended, can possibly reach to the root of 
existing evils, whether of priestcraft or 
formalism, or can render the Church of 
England what her martyred reformers un- 
doubtedly intended her to be—a faithful 
witness to the truth of God as it is in 
Christ Jesus, and a diligent keeper of his 
holy word in its integrity and undivided 
authority. 

Amone the new works recently an- 
nounced on the continent of Europe are 
the following :— 

Cornelii a Lapide in Scripturam Sacram 
Commentarii, editio nova, Tirini in Job 
Commentario nec non Bellarmini in 
Psalmos explanatione aucta. (Paris: 10 
vols., 8vo.) 

Der Brief Judae des Apostels und Bru- 
ders des Herrn. Historisch, kritisch, 
exegetisch betrachtet von M. F. Rampf., 
d. Theol. Doct. u. Repetitor im erzbis- 
chofl. Clericalseminar zu Freysing. Sulz- 
bach, 1854: pp. 432, 8vo. 

Disquisitio Critica et Historica de Cle- 
mentis Romani priore ad Corinthios 
epistola, quam ete. publico ac solemni 
examini submittit Ecco Ecker. ‘Trajecti 
ad Rhenum, 1854: pp. 187, 8vo. 

Der Gottmensch. Die Grundidee der 
Offenbarung in ihrer Einheit und _ ge- 
schichtlichen Entwickelung dargestellt 
von Lie. Dr. ©. W. Ed. Nagelsbach. 1. 
Band. Der Mensch der Natur. Nurn- 
berg, 1854: pp. 449, 8vo. 

. Handworterbuch f. den historischen u. 
doctrinellen Religionsunterricht. Nach 
den neuesten und besten Quellen bearb, 
u. unter Mitwirkung Mehrerer herausgeg. 
von H. Kaiser u. L. Schmerbach, Mit ein. 
Vorworte von Dr. W. Thilo. 2. verb. u. 
verm. Aufl. Leipzig, 1854: pp. 816, Svo. 

Charakterbilder aus der heil. Schrift 
im Zusammenhange einer Geschichte des 
Gottesreiches dargestellt und fur Lehrer 
und Leser des Bibelworts verfasst von A. 
Grube. 2. Thl.: Das Neue Testament. 
1. Abth. : Das Leben Jesu. Leipzig, 
1854: pp. 400, 8vo. 
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Biblia Veteris Testamenti thiopica, 
in V tomos distributa, ad libr. mss. fidem 
ed. et apparatu critico instruxit Prof. 
Dr. A. Dillmann. Tom. I, s. Octateu- 
chus ethiopicus. Fasc. 2, qui cont. 
Numeros et Deuteronomium cum appa- 
ratu critico. Lipsie: pp. 198, 4to. 

Riehm, E. Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im 
Lande Moab. Kin Beitrag zur Einleitung 
ins alte Testament. Gotha: pp. 136, 
8yo. 

Rinck, W. F., Die Religion der Helle- 
nen aus den Mythen, den Lehren der 
Philosophen und dem Kultus entwickelt. 
II. Bd., 1. Abth.: Der Gottesdienst und 
die offentlichen Feste der Hellenen. 
Zurich: pp. 828, 8yo. 

Geschichte der letzten Propheten. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der bibl. Offen- 
barung von Lyc. Prof. Peter Schegg. 
2, (letzte) Abth. Regensburg: pp. 214, 
8vo. 

Religion (de la) du nord de la France 
avant le Christianisme; par Louis de 
Baecker. Lille: 8vo. 

Histoire de l’Eglise de France, com- 
posée sur des documents originaux et 
authentiques, par l’abbé Guettée. Vol. I. 
a IX. 9 vol. Paris: 8vo. 

Histoire de la philosophie dans ses 
rapports avec la religion depuis 1’ére 
chrétienne, par M. Matter, conseiller ho- 
noraire et ancien inspecteur général de 
Vinstruction publique. Paris: 1 vol., 
12mo. 


We continue our summaries of the 
contents of the principal theological 
journals :— 


Church of Bngland Quarterly Review, 
(London,) for October :—I. Freedom of 
Inquiry: I. The Last Historical Problem : 
Ill. Phases of Modern Unbelief: IV. Ec- 
clesiastical Courts: V. Wonders of the 
Deep: VI. The Second Coming of Christ : 
VIL. Quarterly Report of Facts and Prog- 
ress: VIII. Literature of the Quarter 
classified and reviewed. 


Journal of Sacred Literature, (Lon- 
don,) for October :—I. Milman’s History 
of Latin Christianity ;: II. The Historical 
Origin of the Passover: III, The Songs of 
Degrees: IV. The Resurrection of Jesus : 
V. The Attestation of Miracles: VI. 
Sceptical German Theology: VII. Was the 
Lord’s Supper a Paschal Feast? VII. In- 
spiration and Infallibility, &c. 


Christian Remembrancer, (London,) for 
October :—I. Milman’s Latin Christianity : 
Il. Convocation Literature: III. Life of 
Mrs. Sherwood: IV. Liguori’s Theory of 
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Theft: V. Bunsen’s Philosophy of Lan- 
guage: VI. Census of Education. 

Belectie Review, (London,) for October :— 
I. De Quincey: Il. Schaff’s Church His- 
tory: lil. Van de Velde’s Journey through 
Syria and Palestine: IV. Balder—by the 
Author of “The Roman”: V. Whewell’s 
History of Moral Philosophy: VI. Ma- 
hon’s History of England: VII. Dove’s 
Elements of Political Science: VIII. Na- 
tional Education—State of the Question. 
November :—I. The Greek Church: IL. 
The Tartar Conquerors: III. Hungarian 
Sketches in Peace and War: IV. The 
Pentateuch and its Assailants: V. Vinet’s 
French Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century: VI. Autobiography of the Rev. 
W. Jay: VII. Murchison’s Siluria: VIII. 
The Decimal System in Money, Weights 
and Measures. 

London (Methodist) Quarterly Review, 
for October :—I. Theodore Parker and the 
Modern Deists: Il. Life in Abyssinia: 
III. American School of Ethnology: IV. 
Jerome Cardan: V. Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America: VI. New Educational 
Measure for India: VII. Recent Roman 
History—Farini: VIII. The Danes and 
Northmen in Britain: IX. The Crystal 
Palace. 

Quarterly Review of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, (Richmond,) for October :— 
I. The ‘Theological Works of Thomas 
Paine: Il. Physical Geography—Mrs. 
Somerville reviewed: III. The Life and 
Writings of Arminius: IV. “Judaism 
Unveiled :”’ V. Wesleyan Methodism in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

The Free-Will Baptist Quarterly, (Prov- 
idence, R. I.,) for October :—I. Christian- 
ity—Our Help and Hope: II. The Minister 
in the Pulpit: Il. No better than we 
should be: IY. Support of the Ministry in 
the Freewill Baptist Denomination: V. 
Latter Day Revelations: VI. The Church: 
VII. Contemporary Literature: VIII. Pe- 
riodical Literature. 

Evangelical Review, (Gettysburg, Pa.,) 
for October :—I. Justin Martyr: I. The 
Genealogies of Jesus, in the Evangelists 
Matthew and Luke: III. Notes on Proph- 
ecy: IV. Faith and Utilitarianism: V. 
Infidelity—Its Metamorphoses and Pres- 
ent Aspects: VI. Reminiscences of Lu- 
theran Clergymen: VII. Manual of Sacred 
History. 

Southern Presbyterian Review, (Colum- 
bia, S. C.,) for October :—I. The Doctrine 
of the Trinity, Practical and Fundamen- 
tal: II. The Living Baptized for the Dead: 
ILL. The Phases of Society: IV. The Lunar 
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World: V. The Authority of Ecclesiastical 
Rulers: VI. Eloquence: VII. Duties of 
Masters: VIII. Life of Archibald Alex- 
ander, D. D. 

Mercersburg Quarterly Review, (Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.) for October :-—I. Questions 
concerning the Church: If. The Person 
of Christ: IT, Modern Athens and the 
Monuments on the Acropolis: IV. Litur- 
gical Contributions: V. Christian Cultus 
—Its Nature, History, and Relations: VI. 
America. 

Iniversalist Quarterly Review, (Boston,) 
for October :—L New-York and the Crys- 
tal Palace: If. Revelation Progressive: 
IIf. Ministerial Culture and Theological 
Schools: [V. Records of Bubbleton Par- 
ish: V. Prayer and Providence: VI. Re- 
marks on the Blind and their Education : 
VII. Personal Identity with reference to 
the Future Life. 

Christian Review, (New-York,) for 
October :—I. The Value of Church His- 
tory: IL Christian Courtesy: III. The 
English Language: IV. The Religion of 
‘turkey: V. City Missions: VI. Religious 
Progress of the Mississippi Valley: VIL. 
The Covenants. 

Pkbliotheca Sacra and American Biblical 
Repository, (Andover,) for October :—I. 
Notes of a Tour from Damascus to Baal- 
bee and Kuns: IT. Our Saviour’s Discourse 
in the Synagogue at Capernaum: IIL, An- 
selm’s Doctrine of the Incarnation and 
Atonement: IV. Special Divine Interposi- 
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tions in Nature: V. Paganized Ecclesias- 
ticism, the Chief Antagonist of the 
Modern Missionary: VI. Notes upon the 
Geography of Macedonia. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re- 
view, for October :—I. India—Its Past and 
Future: If. Origin of Writing: TIT. St. 
Ignatius and the Jesuits: IV. The True 
Barrier against Ritualism and Rational- 
ism: V. Thoughts for the Ministry. 


Amona the new books in theology and 
kindred sciences recently announced in 
Great Britain are the following :— 

Chronology of Creation; or, Scripture 
and Geology Reconciled. By Captain 
Thomas Hutton. Svo.:—Vestiges of Di- 
vine Vengeance; or, The Dead Sea and 
the Cities of the Plain. By William 
Elfe Tayler. Small 8vo.:—History of 
the Council of Trent. With the Author’s 
last Corrections and Additions commu-. 
nicated to the Translator, By L. F. Bun- 
gener, Crown 8yo.:—History of the 
Church of England, from the Reforma- 
tion to the Present Time. By the Rev. 
W. Litton, M. A., Author of “The His- 
tory of the Church of Christ.” 8vo.:— 
The Various Denominations of the Chris- 
tian World, from the Earliest Ages of the 
Church, By, the Rey. J. B. Marsden, 
A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s, Birmingham. 
8vo. :—Christianity Viewed in Some of 
its Leading Aspects. By the Rev. A. L. 
R. Foote, Author of “Incidents in the 
Life of our Saviour.” ep. 8vo. 


Classical and Mliscellaneons. 


Two volumes of “ The Collected Works 
of Dugald Stewart,” edited by Sir William 
Hamilton, have appeared. The whole 
work will contain nine volumes. All 
that the editor undertakes is to give an 
accurate and complete text, and to add 
everything from Stewart’s unpublished 
manuscripts that is of value. The first 
volume contains the celebrated “ Disser- 
tation,” with some additions, of which the 
editor speaks as follows :— 

“In the present edition of the Disser- 
tation, besides the concluding chapter of 
Part Third, and its relative note, which 
now appear for the first time, there are 
given numerous and extensive additions, 
both in the body of the work, and in the 
notes. These, as inserted, are all marked 
by their enclosure within brackets. 
‘hey are, however, to be divided into two 
classes, as derived from different sources. 
In the first place, Mr. Stewart’s own in- 
terleaved copy of the original edition of 





both parts of the Dissertation contributes 
various correetions and amplifications. 
These have all been made use of, and 
their insertion is simply indicated by the 
brackets. In the second place, the other 
authorities, from which new matter has 
been obtained, (but for Part Second only,) 
stand on a less favourable footing, in so 
far as whatever they afford, was, after 
being written, omitted by Mr. Stewart 
himself from the Dissertation as pub- 
lished, These omissions, however, seem 
to have been made under an anxiety to 
bring the work, as connected with the 
Encyclopedia, within a narrower com- 
pass, (see p. 201,) and not in consequence 
of any rejection of the passages as in 
themselves either erroneous or redund- 
ant. Their insertion is, therefore, now 
marked, not only by the brackets, but 
expressly as restorations, and though 
printed without other distinction, it 
should be mentioned that they also are 
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founded on twe several documents. They 
are ) arcly taken from the original proof of 
the lissertation; it being explained that 
Mr. Stewart was in use to have the whole, 
or a large portion of an extended pub- 
lication, set up at once in type, and on 
this, at his leisure, he made any alter- 
ations whieh he thought expedient. Such 
a proof of Part Second is preserved, and it 
supplies much that is new and valuable. 
Again, there remains of the same Part a 
copy of the author’s original manuscript, 
which exhibits, in like manner, many 
passages which, though unpublished, 
merit preservation. Of this, it indeed 
appears that Mr, Stewart was fully sen- 
sible.” 

Tue mere opinion of such a man as 
Professor OwEN is worth more, in a ques- 
tion of science, than long-drawn argu- 
ments by such novices as many of the 
recent writers against the unity of the 
human race—especially of such ignoram- 
uses as “Gliddon and Nott.” At the 


twenty-fourth meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
Professor Owen delivered a lecture on the 
“ Anthropoid Apes,” in which, after in- 
dicating the distinctions that separate the 


most anthropoid of these apes from man, 
he showed that there was not any other 
character than those founded upon the 
developments of bone for the attachment 
of muscles, which was known to be sub- 
ject to change through the operation of 
external causes; nine-tenths, therefore, 
of the differences, especially those very 
striking ones manifested by the pelvis 
and pelvic extremities, which Professor 
Owen had cited in his “Memoirs on the 
Orangs and Chimpanzees,” published in 
the Zoological Transactions, as distin- 
guishing the great chimpanzee from the 
human species, must stand in contraven- 
tion of the hypothesis of transmutation 
and progressive development, until the 
supporters of that hypothesis are enabled 
to adduce the facts and cases which de- 
monstrate the conditions of the modifica- 
tions of such characters. There was the 
same kind of difficulty in accounting for 
the distinctive characters of the different 
species of the orangs and the chimpan- 
zees, as for those more marked distine- 
tions that remove both kinds of apes 
from man. And with regard to the num- 
ber of the known. species, Professor Owen 
remarked, It is not without interest to 
observe, that as the generic forms of the 
Quadrumana approach the Bimanous or- 
der, they are represented by fewer species. 
The gibbous (Hylobates) scarcely number 
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more than  half-a-dozen species; the 
orangs (Pithecus) have but two species, 
or at most three; the chimpanzees 
(Troglodytes) are represented by two 
species. The unity of the human species 
is demonstrated by the constancy of 
those osteological and dental characters 
to which the attention is more particu- 
larly directed in the investigation of the 
corresponding characters in the higher 
Quadrumana. Man is the sole species of 
his genus—the sole representative of his 
order: he has no nearer physical relations 
with the brute-kind than those which 
arise out of the characters that link to- 
gether the great group of placental 
mammalia, called “ Unguiculata.”’ In con- 
clusion, the professor briefly recounted 
the facts at present satisfactorily ascer- 
tained respecting the antiquity of the 
Quadrumana and of man upon the surface 
of the earth. At the time of the demise 
of Cuvier, in 1832, no evidence had been 
obtained of fossil Quadrumana, and the 
baron supposed that both these and the 
Bimana were of very recent introduction. 
Soon after the loss of that great re-con- 
structor of extinct species, evidence with 
regard to the fossil Quadrumana was ob- 
tained from different quarters. In the 
oldest (eocene) tertiary deposits in Suf- 
folk, specimens of jaws and teeth were 
found, that unerringly indicated the for- 
mer existence of a species of monkey of 
the genus Macacus, (Jacacus cocenus.) 
About the same time, the tertiary depos- 
its from the Himalayan Mountains gave 
further evidence of the Quadrumana: 
jaws, astragali, and some other parts of 
the skeleton, having been found com- 
pletely petrified, and referable to the genus 
called Semnopithecus, which is now re- 
stricted to the Asiatic continent. Dr. 
Lund discovered in Brazil fossil remains 
of an extinct platyrhine monkey, surpass- 
ing any known Cebus or Mycetes in size ; 
the platyrhines are peculiar to South 
America, Lastly, in the middle tertiary 
series in the south of France was discov- 
ered a fragment of the lower jaw, proving 
that at that period some species of the 
long-armed ape (Hylobates) must have 
existed. But no fossil human remains 
have been found in the regularly deposited 
layers of any of the divisions (not even 
the pliocene) of the tertiary series. Hu- 
man bones have been found in doubtful 
positions, geologically considered, such as 
deserted mines and caves, in the detritus 
at the bottom of cliffs; but never in tran- 
quil undisturbed deposits, participating in 
the mineral characters of the undoubted 
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fossils of those deposits. The petrified 
negro skeletons in the calcareous con- 
cretes of Guadaloupe are of comparatively 
recent origin. Thus, therefore, in refer- 
ence both to the unity of the human spe- 
cies, and to the fact of man being the 
latest, as he is the highest, of all animal 
forms upon our planet, the interpretations 
of God’s works coincide with what has 
been revealed to us as to our own origin 
and zoological relations in his word. Of 
the nature of the creative acts by which 
the successive races of animals were called 
into being we are ignorant. But this we 
know, that as the evidence of unity of 
plan testifies to the oneness of the Crea- 
tor, so the modifications of the plan for 
the different modes of existence illustrate 
the beneficence of the designer. Those 
structures, moreover, which are at present 
incomprehensible, as adaptations to a 
special end, are made comprehensible on 
a higher principle, and a final purpose is 
gained in relation to human intelligence ; 
for, in the instances where the analogy of 
humanly-invented machines fails to ex- 
plain the structure of a divinely-created 
organ, such organ does not exist in vain, 
if its truer comprehension in relation to 
the divine idea lead rational beings to a 
better conception of their own origin and 
Creator.— Athenaeum. 
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